ADVERTISEMENTS THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Your guarantee of satisfaction 


Always refer to the 


STANLEY 
“A” EDITION CATALOGUE 


The “Stanley” range comprises all that is best in :— 


Surveying Instruments and Equipment 
Drawing Instruments 

Drawing Office Equipment 

Drafting Machines Drawing Scales 
Mathematical Instruments 

Planimeters, Integrators, Integraphs 
Harmonic Analysers, etc. 


Copies of the ‘‘A’’ Catalogue will be sent on request 
(CsI. Al) 


Head Office and Main Works :-NEW ELTHAM, LONDON, S.E.9 
Phone : ELTHAM 3836, Groms; “TURNSTILE,"” SOUPHONE, LONDON. 


Showrooms :—79/80, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 2684) 


Branches :—13, Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E.! (Hop 0871/2) 
52, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2 (Central 7130) 


The name 


that stands supreme 
for product 


and service 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE LTD. 


21-22 OLD BAILEY - LONDON €E.C4 
Phone: CiTy 700! {0 lines Grams: TRAVERSABLE, CENT, LONDON 


: 
Co. Limited: 
an W. F. STANLEY & Co. Limited:— 
| 
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For thermal insulation 
and fire protection 


District surveyors 


and Fire Prevention Officers 
endorse the use 


PLASTERBOARD 


Details and facts in free booklet 


An interesting booklet, 
filled with the facts you want to know about thermal insulation 


and fire resistance, is obtainable from: 


THE GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS: The British Plaster Board (Manufacturing) Limited Gyproc Products Limited - Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 


An Association for the promotion, encouragement and development of the proper use of gypsum plasterboard. Plaster- 
board made by members meets the highest standards, and their experienced technicians give real after-sales service. 


G.P.0. BOX NO. 321, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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“Full steam ahead, all along the line!” 


“ 


says ‘NUTTY’ ROWELL 


Modern methods of brickmaking on the scale necessary to satisfy 
at Hicks Works, Peterborough. 


the enormous appetite of the building industry demand that many 
varied and specialised services be available at all times. 


“You'd think this little puffer was a 
The organization built up by London Brick Company Limited 
over the years embraces not only the means to produce the bricks, 
but all the ancillary services necessary to maintain production at 
a high level. 


main-line express the way we're 
belting it nowadays. Record 
outputs? —I should say so, and I’ve 
been here for quite a few years.” 


This organization is necessarily a complex one and calls for close 
co-ordination between production personnel and the men who 
keep them going —engineers, foundrymen, fitters, electricians, pit 


men and a host of other skilled craftsmen—all working as a team. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 

South-Western District Office: Royal London Buildings, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 


Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul's Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 Wen masesty QUEEN ELIZABETH 1) 
BRICK MAKERS 


JOHN ROWELL 
Charge Hand Fitter, 48 years 
with the Company. 
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FILON 
everything points to 


FILON rooflights are used in this and many other of the fine Atcost farm buildings, 


the eoonomigal noopliglt sheatcng you com buy— 


FILON is the ideal translucent sheeting for all kinds of agricultural buildings, new and old. It is lightweight, 
strong, virtually indestructible and its strength is uniform throughout because it is made by a continuous 


process. 

FILON is economical because it is easy and cheap to instal; it can be nailed, sawn, filed, drilled, using 
ordinary carpenter’s tools. FILON admits up to 85% of light and with a few sheets the farmer can quickly 
convert a dingy, disused shed into a light, productive battery house or byre, using his own labour. FILON 
is available in flat sheet (in roll form if required) or in standard profiles to suit corrugated iron, aluminium 
or asbestos sheeting. From your local Merchant, or if any difficulty write to the address below. 


FILON 


stRuUCTURAL SHEETING 
fights Trond lucent 


B.1.P. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LTD - STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD - PHONE: STREETLY 2411 
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LONDON'S £200,000,000 OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS, NEGOTIATORS 


There's a vast job to be done in re-planning and rebuilding 
London's roads. Vast enough the for London County Council 
to spend £10,000,000 a year on the task. Vast enough to re- 
quirethe services of more surveyors, valuers and negotiators 
— experienced men and new entrants to their professions who 
welcome the chance to join this great project, and gain a per- 
manent position at the inception of this 20-year programme. 
There are complex problems to be solved, and delicate 
negotiations to be handled as new roads must be accom- 
panied by new buildings. Qualified men and women are 
needed to advise on property aspects of new schemes, 
negotiate compensation for purchases and business dis- 
turbance, and negotiate leases for new development. 
Staff are needed now, and will continue to be needed in 
ever increasing numbers as this 20-year programme 


develops. Building surveyors and draughtsmen are also 
needed to further this drive to improve London's roads. 


SALARIES 
Valuers and negotiators up to £1,500 a year on entry, with 
prospects of advancement—on merit—to posts carrying up 
to £1,700, £1,950, £2,225 a year and above. 

Building surveyors up to £1,500 and draughtsmen up to 
£950 a year. 

!f you would like to know more, write for full details to: 


William Webb, F.R.1.C.S., (E/ 8), 
Valuer to London County Council, 
County Hall, London, SE1 
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For details of the Celcure! A detail in the specification, but one 
Celeure Advisory Service 
and up-to-date list of plants, apply to:— 


that safeguards your building—at very small additional cost. 

Celcure! A detail in the specification that is 

For England & Wales : permanently appreciated by your clients, because it saves them 
Celcure Limited, 


Aldwych House, f 
Aldwych, Applied by vacuum and pressure in special plant, 


high maintenance costs. 


9pm W.C.2. Celcure impregnates timber to the heartwood. Fully protects against 
ee rot, fungus, woodworm, etc. No wonder Architects and Surveyors 
For Scotland : have been specifying Celcure for 30 years. It’s sound commonsense 
Celeure & Chemical Co. Ltd., to say Celcure! 

300 Bearsden Road, 

Glasgow, W’.3. 

Scotstoun 3351. 


CELCURE { © protects wood for good 


: 
v : 


The quality hardboard supplied in quantity. 
When the need is for hardboard, insist on Royal Board, the “Outstanding” 
board, identified by this mark on all sheets. 


Experience over a long period has proved to users that Royal Board is a 
well tried dependable sheet material. Available in all areas of Great 


Britain, it is supplied in a wide choice of sizes through local timber and 
builders’ merchants. 


For samples, particulars of types, sizes etc. write to:— 


‘SOLE SELLING “AGENTS iN GREAT bRITAIN 


SPENCER LOCK ‘AND COMPANY LTD 


WALL HOUSE, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ECA 


{ 
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A SIGNIFICANT 


ADVANCE 
IN NEW BUILDING 
TECHNIQUES 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The ARCON MULTIFORM is the latest addition to a wide 

range of simplified methods of construction using 

standardized components. This type of building, with planning 
grid of 4’ 0” is designed for buildings up to four storeys high 
and is suitable for flats, schools, office-blocks, hospitals 


and hotels. Full specification brochure available on request. 


ARCON MULTIFORM 


OWNER 
THE ARCHITECT 
BUILDER 


ALL AGREE... 


THE 


The sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD 
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SIMPLIFIES BUILDING 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LIMITED 
41 WELBECK STREET - W1 - TEL: HUN 6666 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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Leicester 1961 
JNFORMATION about the Opening Addresses and the 

main discussion groups at the Leicester Conference was 
given in the March issue of The Chartered Surveyor. It has 
since been announced that Lord James of Rusholme, who will 
give the first address, is to be the first Vice-Chancellor of the 
new University to be established at York, and members will 
wish to join with us in offering him congratulations and best 
wishes in this appointment. 


Gold Medal Address 

In addition to the opening addresses and the related 
discussion groups, the programme for the Conference will 
include a variety of other items of interest. Notable amongst 
these will be the Gold Medal Address by Professor Philip 
White of the University of British Columbia. Many younger 
members of the Institution will have sat at the feet of the 
Professor when he was head of the Valuation Department 
of the College of Estate Management before going to Canada 
in 1958, and others will remember him for his able contribu- 
tions to the literature of the profession. 

Professor White’s subject on this occasion will be “* Urban 
Redevelopment Policies.” In addition to drawing on his 
experience in the United Kingdom, he has been able to collect 
material relating to urban redevelopment elsewhere, notably 
in the United States. In a recent paper to the Town 
Planning Institute, Dr. N. Lichfield (Fellow) suggested that 
the United Kingdom might have much to learn from American 
experience and practice in this field, and Professor White’s 
Address will bring out important points for debate. 

Contemporary discussion of urban redevelopment almost 
invariably proceeds on the basis that the case for a con- 
siderable measure of Government intervention is proven, but 
it seems worthwhile to examine this assumption both 
objectively and critically because the proof is by no means 
conclusive. The whole question of urban redevelopment 
policies is part of a much broader problem, namely, whether 
the institution of private property has served its purpose and 
should be replaced by some degree of centralised economic 
planning. 

In a society which is based on the institution of private 
property and which is predominantly urban in character, 
redevelopment will take place as a result of individual 
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decisions on the part of property owners. The case for 
government intervention in or control of the redevelopment 
process rests on the deficiencies of the price mechanism in 
this sector of the economy. The degrees of Government 
intervention cover a wide range of possibilities—at one 
extreme it would be limited to such action as may be required 
to reduce the imperfections of competition, for example, by 
the prevention of monopolies in urban land ; at the other, 
the Government would assume complete control of redevelop- 
ment by extinguishing private landownership. 

Some important questions have to be answered before any 
policy decision can be made. How valid, for example, 
are the standards for the measurement of efficiencies or 
deficiencies of urban redevelopment ? If the price mechanism 
(private landownership) has deficiencies, are these due to 
inherent defects in this system as applied to urban land or 
are they due to Government interference with the free working 
of the market in ways which ostensibly have nothing to do 
with urban redevelopment, such as rent controls, landlord 
and tenant legislation, the basis of taxation assessments on 
land, and planning controls ? 

If there is a case for Government intervention which goes 
beyond reduction of the imperfect competition some con- 
sideration should be given to the possible results in relation 
to costs ; for example, is this likely to produce a better city 
(standards of measurement again) and if it does are the costs 
worth it ? Costs in this sense are also impossible to measure 
because some are intangible in that they include such factors 
as freedom of the individual. A special session of the 
Conference will discuss Professor White’s address. 

The problem will also be seen in action at Coventry on 
the following day, when a visit to the redevelopment of the 
blitzed city centre is being arranged with the co-operation of 
the Coventry City Council. 


Other Meetings 

For quantity surveyor members there will be a special 
session to discuss ** The Modernisation of Techniques in 
Quantity Surveyors’ Offices”, which will concentrate on new 
approaches to the production of bills of quantiiies and final 
accounts. 

Agricultural members will join with mining surveyors for 
a meeting on ironstone workings and land restoration. Two 
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addresses will be given by Mr. R. J. Cowan (Professional 
Associate), who will deal mainly with opencast ironstone 
workings and the restoration of the surface, and by 
Mr. W. O’N. Wilde, M.a., who will deal with the treatment of 
the restored land for cultivation. These addresses will 
provide an excellent “ curtain-raiser ” for the outdoor visits 
on the following day to sites near Corby in Northampton- 
shire. One of the highlights of this visit will be to inspect 
operations by a walking dragline capable of digging and 
dumping 1,650 tons of overburden every hour. The machine 
itself weighs 1,650 tons, and some idea of its size is gathered 
from the fact that in its working position the head of the 
boom stands 5 feet higher than the top of Nelson’s Column. 
175 feet. The boom is 100 yards in length and can slew loads 
of 30 tons at speeds of up to 23 miles per hour. It will be 
seen on stripping operations at anything up to 100 feet 
below ground level. 
Bookings 

Particulars of the foregoing and all other activities are 
given in the booking form enclosed with this issue of The 
Chartered Surveyor. \f you wish to attend, please complete 
the form and send it in as soon as possible. You will be 
assured of a useful and enjoyable time—made all the more 
pleasant for visitors by the warmth of the welcome offered 
by the civic authorities, the University and by all chartered 
surveyors in the Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and 
Rutland Branch. 


Government Proposals on Housing 

HE Government have come to the conclusion that radical 

changes need to be made in the system of allocating 
housing subsidies, The object of the changes, which are 
outlined in a White Paper (Cmnd. 1290) and incorporated in 
the Housing Bill, is to make the whole system more flexible 
and to help those authorities which have difficulty in 
continuing to build and let houses at rents which tenants can 
afford. 

The first change is that subsidy will be payable in respect 
of all houses built by local authorities which have been 
approved by the Minister. The second change is that there 
will be two basic rates of subsidy (to replace the various 
existing fixed annual amounts). £24 a year will be payable 
to authorities who satisfy a test of financial need and £8 
a year to authorities which do not satisfy that test. 

The financial test will be applied by comparing the income 
and expenditure of the individual authority as shown by the 
housing revenue account. In making this comparison it will 
be assumed that, in place of the house rents and any rate 
contributions brought into the account, the authority had 
received an amount equal to twice the 1956 gross value of all 
the dwellings in the account. If the income thus calculated 
falls short of the expenditure, the authority will qualify for 
the £24 a year subsidy ; but if the income exceeds the 
expenditure then only £8 a year will be payable. The 
Government estimate that these changes will not alter the 
total Exchequer bill for housing subsidies—now running at 
about £3 million a year. 

In order to encourage the building of dwellings to let, the 
Government propose to make arrangements under which 
money will be advanced to approved non-profit making 
housing associations. This is intended as a pump-priming 
operation in the hope that “ it will serve to show the way to 
the investment of private capital once again in building 
houses to let.” An increase from 8 per cent. to 124 per cent. 
in the permitted return on the landlords share of expenditure 
on grant-aided improvements is also proposed. 
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To attack the problem of the improperly converted old 
large houses in multi-occupation, the Government intend to 
give local authorities new powers to enforce orders requiring 
that individual houses shall be maintained and managed in 
accordance with a code of good management ; the new code 
is to be prescribed in regulations to be made by the Minister. 
Existing powers of local authorities to require works to be 
carried out in order to make such properties more suitable 
for multi-occupation are also to be strengthened. Also to 
assist in this connection is the proposal that houses and flats 
built for the relief of overcrowding will qualify for the same 
rate of subsidy as all other houses built for approved 
purposes (under present arrangements such rehousing does 
not attract a subsidy). 

A summary of each section of the Housing Bill appears at 
page 575 of this issue. 


Research and the Profession 


HE findings of a Working Party appointed to conduct 

research into the nature of research are published on 
page 528 of this issue. They have been accepted in their 
entirety by the Council. The Report of the Working Party 
ranges from a definition of terms with a distinction drawn 
between scientific or ‘inductive’? and fhilosophical or 
‘“* deductive ’ research to an assessment of the role in which 
the Institution must cast itself vis-a-vis research. 

The Report makes an interesting plea for recognition of 
the importance of individual research. The majority opinion 
which results from corporate activity may be the essence of 
democracy but in many instances it is death to any new ideas 
which usually command initially no more than individual or 
minority support. 

The Report concludes that the role of the Institution 
should be to foster, undertake and facilitate research, to 
assist in the publication of the results of research and to 
provide a forum for the discussion of these results. The 
onus is now on the Technical Information and Research 
Executive Panel of the Internal Services Committee to 
implement the decisions of the Working Party. 


‘* Where’er you walk ....”’ 


_ [Ts the short-sighted pursuit of immediate commercial ends, 

a noble heritage of beauty may be squandered, whilst 
the National Park authorities, who have powers of control 
over sO much else that might damage the beauties of their 
Parks, are powerless to prevent the disfigurement that can 
result from unwise afforestation.” This quotation is from 
Lord Birkett’s foreword to a manifesto published jointly by 
the Councils for the Preservation of Rural England and the 
Joint Action Group for the Protection of Dartmoor and 
Exmoor. 

The manifesto, which has been largely motivated by 
afforestation proposals for Dartmoor and Exmoor put 
forward by a commercial syndicate, draws attention to the 
fact that afforestation does not rank as “ development ” for 
which approval of the National Park planning authority is 
necessary. “ When afforestation assumes the proportions 
which now threaten Dartmoor and Exmoor, and bids to 
exclude all the other varied human interests in the land, the 
conclusion cannot be escaped that it should be brought under 
the control of the planning authorities.” 

The voluntary agreement made by the various interested 
bodies for a scheme of consultation (see page 542 of this 
issue) gives little confidence to the sponsors of the manifesto ; 
in their view this voluntary scheme is no substitute for 
formal planning control. 
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Chartered Surveyors Sports Club 


RE you a keen sportsman and are you interested in 

meeting other members of your profession with similar 
interests ? If the answer to both these questions is yes 
then you are invited to become a founder member of the 
Chartered Surveyors Sports Club, to be inaugurated at the 
Institution on Monday, 17th April, 1961, at 6.00 p.m., when 
the President will take the Chair. 

For many years now, the Institution teams have been 
playing matches against other professional bodies and sports 
clubs, at cricket, rugby football, soccer and hockey. Golf 
matches have also been played, under the aegis of the 
Chartered Surveyors Golfing Society, founded before the 
first world war, but the other sports have not enjoyed the 
advantages of such an organisation. 

Following representations by members of the Institution 
teams of these four games, the Council have agreed to the 
establishment of a Chartered Surveyors Sports Club, provided 
this receives sufficient support among the membership. 
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The Club will provide a focal point for all members— 
including, of course, students and probationers—interested 
in sport, and the promoters hope that their scheme may 
attract support from provincial members, as well as 
metropolitan members who at present provide the majority 
of players. 

The several sports sections of the Club will be free to 
arrange their own fixtures as before, but it will not be 
possible to provide a sports ground and other facilities. 

All those interested in sporting activities are invited to 
attend the inaugural meeting. The Club will not be confined 
to the four sports mentioned above—proposals for Institution 
teams for other activities will be warmly welcomed, 
particularly if backed by a practical offer of help. 

* The Chartered Surveyor ’’ Exhibited 
COPY of The Chartered Surveyor is being displayed in 
a travelling exhibition covering the North of England 
organised by the Inveresk Group (the suppliers of the paper 
for the Journal). 


Forthcoming Arrangements 


Ordinary General Meeting, 10th April, 1961 

At the ordinary general meeting to be held in April, 
Mr. David Widdicombe, Barrister-at-law, will speak on 
** Recent Rating Decisions.”” The meeting will be held on 
Monday, 10th April, 1961, and will be sponsored by the 
Surrey Branch. Mr. Widdicombe has selected four important 
subjects in rating law for discussion: the hypothetical 
tenant, the contractor’s test, the rating of fixtures and 
chattels and valuation proceedings. Copies of the paper 
will be obtainable on request before the meeting. 


Quantity Surveyors General Meeting, 19th April, 1961 

* The Conflict between Capital Cost and Running Costs : 
Cost Prediction as a Guide to Planning and Design” will 
be the subject of the quantity surveyors general meeting to 
be held on Wednesday, 19th April, 1961. Mr. P. A. 
Stone, M.sc., of the Building Research Station will be the 
speaker. The meeting will start at 6 p.m. and light refresh- 
ments will be served from 5.30 p.m. Members who wish to 
attend the meeting and to bring guests are requested to apply 
to the Secretary as soon as possible for tickets. 


ist May—Church House : Meeting and Buffet Supper 


The title— ** Valuers, Quantity Surveyors 
and Architects, Combined 
Operations or Eternal 


Scripting and stage management for the meeting to 
be held on Ist May are going ahead fast and further 
details can now be given. The meeting will take the 


Triangle?” 

The theme—A development project, from 
the pre-planning stage to 
completion of the develop- 
ment. 

The cast— Arthur Green (Fellow)—the 
narrator and client ; 

Cecil H. Elsom (Fellow)— 
the architect ; 

Robert Stevens (Fellow)— 
the quantity surveyor ; 

Jack Hughes (Fellow)—the 
valuation surveyor. 

Place and Church House, Great Smith 

time— Street, Westminster, on 
Ist May, 1961, at 5.45 p.m. 


form of a series of conferences to emphasise the need 
for collaboration both between the kindred profes- 
sions of architecture and surveying, and also between 
the valuation and quantity surveying section of the 
Institution. It is also the intention to point lessons 
in co-operation as regards principles—rather than as 
regards technicalities. Members are invited to bring 
as their guests, clients, architects, solicitors, account- 
ants and building contractors. The cast have agreed 
to answer questions on the story they have presented. 

Arrangements have been made to provide a three- 
course buffet supper at Church House Restaurant 
and there will also be a licensed bar. The charge for 
this meal, including coffee, is 10s. 6d., and tickets are 
available in advance from the Secretary of the 
Institution. Tea will also be available at Church 
House from 5 p.m. 


Quantity Surveyors Annual Dinner, 1961 


The Quantity Surveyors Annual Dinner will be held at 
Grosvenor House on Tuesday, 21st November, 1961. 


Application forms will be sent to all corporate quantity 
surveyor members with the June issue of The Chartered 
Surveyor and they must be completed and returned to the 
Institution by 30th June. Members will each be limited to 


one guest’s ticket and any places remaining available after 
30th June will be allocated by ballot. 


Royal Agricultural Show 1961 : Cambridge 


Arrangements are being made to provide a luncheon and 
tea tent with a licensed bar for members and their friends 
visiting the Royal Show at Cambridge from 4th to 7th July, 
1961, inclusive. Further details will published shortly. 
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Research: The Institution’s Role 


The following report was prepared by a Working Party which consisted of Mr. Henry Wells (Chairman), Messrs. F. J. H. 
Brackett, R. B. Caws and William James. The Report was presented to the Council on Sth December, 1960, when it was 
accepted in its entirety and referred to the Internal Services Committee for implementation. 

That Committee, through the Technical Information and Research Executive Panel, have now started a detailed study of 
the recommendations contained in the Report. In particular, action has been taken on paragraph 28 and an advisory 
panel is now being set up to assist in the planning and execution of research into problems of redevelopment. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


1. In 1958, the Council requested the Special (Standing 
Committees) Committee “ to keep under review the field of 
research within the surveyor’s profession, and to receive 
reports from other Standing Committees of the Council of 
the progress of any research work undertaken by them.” In 
February, 1960, we were appointed as a Working Party to 
make certain investigations on behalf of that Committee. 


2. In June, 1960, the Council decided to appoint an 
Internal Services Committee, and part of the work of that 
Committee (which is administered by the Technical Informa- 
tion and Research Executive Panel) is “ the co-ordination of 
research,” 


3. This seems to have the effect of transferring to the 
Internal Services Committee those responsibilities in relation 
to research which previously rested with the Special (Standing 
Committees) Committee and suggests that the Internal 
Services Committee might, with advantage, take over the 
investigations on which we have been engaged. We set out 
in this Report the position we have reached in our 
deliberations. 


4. We should also mention, to complete this introductory 
note, that in 1956, following a recommendation by the 
Quantity Surveyors Committee, the Council established the 
Cost Research Panel to initiate research into matters affecting 
the cost of building. 


B. FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION IN 
RELATION TO RESEARCH 

5. The Institution has been urged, on many occasions 
during the last few years, to take a more active interest in 
research. Attention was most dramatically focused on the 
subject at the first Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference 
at Nottingham in 1957, as was recorded soon afterwards by 
Mr. Henry Wells in an article published in The Chartered 
Surveyor for October, 1957, entitled * Looking Forward 
after Nottingham.” 


6. The diversity of the surveyor's profession throws open 
a very wide field within which research can be pursued in the 
quest for further knowledge and deeper understanding. But 
the extent to which the Institution itself can undertake 
research is limited by its resources ; and it is essential to 
enlist the co-operation of the universities and other research 
institutions. This, in turn, suggests a need for fostering 
and co-ordinating these activities. 


7. Against this background, the tasks which the Institution 
could usefully undertake are as follows :— 


(a) to foster research into all matters which affect 
the profession ; 

(b) to undertake research, to the extent that its 
resources will allow, into those matters which are 
appropriate for research by the Institution itself ; 

(c) to facilitate research by others, by establishing 


links between research workers and practising chartered 
surveyors who are able to provide information that is 
required for research ; 


(d) to assist where necessary in securing the publication 
of the results of research ; and 


(e) to provide a forum for the critical examination and 
discussion of the results of research. 
We deal briefly below with each of these activities. 
To Foster RESEARCH 


8. One of the discussion groups at the Bangor Conference 
recorded that “ there was complete support for the view that 
the Institution should itself play an active part as patron and 
even in certain cases as promoter of research . . . into all 
problems concerning the land and its economic development.” 
Hitherto, however, there has been no focal point within the 
Institution where a comprehensive view could be formed of 
all aspects of research affecting the surveyor’s profession, 
and the necessary work of co-ordination undertaken. For 
this reason, we welcome the appointment of a Panel of the 
Internal Services Committee to be responsible for 
co-ordinating research. 


9. We contemplate that the Panel will not, itself, undertake 
research, but will be responsible for fostering and co- 
ordinating it. To achieve this, it will need to be constantly 
in touch with trends of thought within the profession and 
research institutions, and to be in a position to identify 
problems for which solutions are needed or on which a 
greater depth of knowledge and understanding would be 
helpful. This work will be facilitated by the fact that the 
Panel is also to be responsible for developing a technical 
information service within the Institution. 


10. Where suitable subjects for research are identified, 
the Panel will be able to consider how the research can best 
te undertaken and take steps to have it undertaken. It will 
also, presumably, explore in due course whether the Institu- 
tion can, or should, assist research by offering financial help 
for particular projects. It would also be helpful if the Panel 
could arrange to publish, from time to time, bibliographical 
notes on research that is going on. 


To UNDERTAKE RESEARCH 


11. As the Institution’s resources are limited, its direct 
Participation in research should be concentrated on those 
matters which are appropriate for investigation within the 
Institution’s own organisation. It is probable that the 
opportunities for the Institution to undertake genuine 
research will be limited ; and it is particularly important to 
guard against the danger of believing that the mere collection 
of information constitutes research. 


12. As a first step towards the formulation of an Institution 
policy, we drew a distinction between two main groups of 
research, as follows :— 

(a) scientific research—where the primary object is to 
establish facts, to identify problems, and to propound 
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solutions based on established truths (this broadly 
corresponds with what is technically known as 
“ inductive ” research) ; and 
(b) philosophical research—where the primary object 
is to analyse facts, habits or trends, and, in the light of 
those criteria, to make a subjective judgment of a course 
of action that should be taken (which is technically 
known as deductive research). 
Classification on these lines is inevitably imperfect, but it 
does point to the fact that the Institution ought to concentrate 
its direct effort on the first category rather than the second. 
13. The first category includes nearly all subjects of 
research connected with building or building costs, where 
investigation usually takes the form of factual research, even 
though opinion might enter into the conclusions drawn from 
the facts ; and the objects of this kind of research are 
generally more easily understood. Much work in this field 
can usefully be undertaken by the Institution, operating 
through organisations such as the Cost Research Panel, or 
study groups, or in other ways ; and we visualise that the 
Cost Research Panel in particular will continue with the 
activities on which it has been engaged during the past few 
years. 


To FACILITATE RESEARCH BY OTHERS 


14. If the Institution is to assume responsibility for 
fostering and co-ordinating research at a national level, the 
Technical Information and Research Executive Panel must 
be in direct touch with the universities and other research 
institutions which are interested in the surveyor’s field of 
activity. By acting as a clearing-house, it can avoid duplica- 
tion and secure a concentration of effort upon those subjects 
which deserve priority. The means by which this liaison 
can be established will no doubt be worked out in detail by 
the Executive Panel. 

15. Other ways in which the Institution can help in 
promoting research outside the Institution are :— 

(i) to appoint advisory panels to help research workers 
to plan and execute a particular project ; and 
(ii) to marshal the resources of the profession in 
support of research, by encouraging members to make 
available from their office records, information which is 
required in the course of research work. 
We have already considered a specific case (which is dealt 
with in paragraphs 25 to 28 of this Report) where collabora- 
tion on these lines will be helpful. 

16. It is particularly important for the Institution to 
encourage outside bodies or individuals to undertake research 
in those cases fulling within category (6) of paragraph 12. 
This category includes a variety of matters connected with 
the application of economic and social philosophies to 
problems relating to the land and its occupation ; and the 
solution of these problems is often a matter of political, 
rather than professional, judgment. A political judgment 
should obviously be made with a true appreciation of the 
professional factors involved ; but the advocacy of a par- 
ticular solution is not a role which a professional body can 
normally accept. 

17. It would not be helpful to lay down hard and fast rules 
to determine which particular subjects for research should be 
classified as scientific or philosophical respectively. But 
as a general principle for determining priorities, and for 
allocating tasks, it would be appropriate to aim at arranging 
for philosophical research to be undertaken outside the 
Institution. This policy is partly dictated by prudence ; 
but it can also be justified by the fact that, in many cases, 
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individual research often produces more original thinking 
than “ corporate research. 

18. There is little doubt that the need for compromise, 
which arises in nearly every corporate activity, can have a 
stultifying effect upon new ideas. A corporate opinion is 
inevitably a majority opinion ; and it is well-known that, 
initially, new ideas often command no more than individual 
or minority support. Tradition leans against new ideas, and 
it takes much longer for these to filter through a corporate 
mechanism than if they are ventilated in the first instance by 
individuals. Individual research is sometimes criticised on 
the ground that it may be biased and therefore less valuable 
than a balanced “corporate” view. But this criticism is 
misplaced, for research is never an end in itself, and the 
results are never likely to be adopted without critical examina- 
tion. Indeed, successful solutions to problems often emerge 
from discussion and debate on the results of research, rather 
than from the original research itself. 


To ASSIST IN PUBLISHING RESULTS OF RESEARCH 

19. To derive the fullest benefits from research, the results 
must be published. Where the research is undertaken within 
the Institution, the results may be published separately or 
through The Chartered Surveyor. This latter medium has 
been used in the case of reports by the Cost Research Panel, 
and the case of a Report by a Study Group on Vacated 
Factories ; but there would obviously be a limit to which 
this medium could be used in future if research were to be 
undertaken on a greatly increased scale. 

20. It is inherent in what we have said that, where the 
results of research are published by the Institution, the 
material should be the original findings of the individual or 
group which has undertaken the research. A report should 
not be modified by any Committee of the Institution, or by 
the Council, with a view to its publication as “ Institution ” 
opinion. This would be made clear on the document itself, 
so that the Council did not necessarily associate itself with 
the views expressed. 

21. Where research is undertaken outside the Institution, 
the results will usually be published by the University or 
other Institution where the work is done. But there will be 
some cases, particularly research by individuals, where 
financial assistance or other facilities may be required to 
secure publication. The Research Executive Panel of the 
Internal Services Committee will no doubt consider how this 
could best be arranged. 


To Provipe A FoRUM FoR DISCUSSION 

22. We have emphasised that research is not an end in 
itself, and that it is often merely a step towards the practical 
application of the information obtained, or possibly only 
a Stage in the evolution of thought about a particular problem. 
In those cases, the full benefits of research can only be reaped 
if a forum is provided for discussion and for the critical 
examination of the views put forward. The Institution can 
provide such a forum and should do so in all suitable cases. 

23. By acting in this way, the Institution will be fulfilling 
the traditional role of a learned society, which is to vertilate 
discussion on all topics within its field of interest. A learned 
society does not seek to formulate ab initio an opinion which 
it knows to be acceptable to all, or even to a majority of, its 
members. We are not aware of any previous attempt to 
define Institution policy in this matter, and we hope that the 
Council will endorse our view that the Institution should 
actively assume the role we have mentioned, as a means of 
stimulating thought upon problems which are of interest to 
the surveyor’s profession. 
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24. It is important to recognise that the Institution’s 
contribution to thought on important public issues can only 
be of real value if it is based upon ascertained facts, and 
not upon mere opinion. Many professional bodies, and 
many professional men, expose themselves to the criticism 
that they express views which are based entirely upon surmise, 
or upon the opinions which individuals have formed as the 
result of personal experience alone. Research is often a 
necessary preliminary to the formulation of solutions to 
problems, and this is one of the reasons why we strongly 
support the Institution's sponsorship of research and the 
provision of a forum in which the results can be discussed 
and appraised. 


C. RESEARCH INTO PROBLEMS OF 
REDEVELOPMENT 


25. At the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference at 
St. Andrews in 1959, the opinion was expressed that the 
redevelopment of certain urban areas was being frustrated by 
a variety of causes which needed to be investigated with a 
view to the removal of such impediments as might be found 
to exist. This led to a suggestion that the Institution should 
initiate research into the problem, and this possibility has 
been explored during the past 12 months with the Department 
of Estate Management at Cambridge University. 

26. It was envisaged that such a project would require 
additional staff to be engaged by the Department, and that 
this would require outside financial assistance. As _ the 
result of further discussion, however, the Department has 
now decided to undertake the work with its existing resources, 
and by using staff who might otherwise have been engaged 
on other work. The research, which will be directed by 
Dr. D. R. Denman (Fellow), with the full-time assistance of 
a research assistant, Miss Mary Godfrey, m.a., has been 
made possible by funds from the Harold Samuel Benefaction. 

27. The research will be conducted by means of case 
studies of selected areas ; it will seek to identify the economic, 
legislative or social causes which are impeding redevelopment ; 
and it will be designed to show, on the one hand, how such 
redevelopment can be facilitated, and on the other hand how 
the creation of impediments might be avoided in the future. 

28. To assist in this work, Dr. Denman would welcome 
help from the Institution on the lines already described in 
this Report. The arrangements we propose, with his 
concurrence, are as follows : 

(a) that the Institution should appoint an advisory 
panel, to assist in the planning and execution of the 
research ; 

(b) that the advisory panel should comprise eight 
persons, including :— 

four nominated by the Institution 

one Civic Trust 

one . Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government ; 
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(c) that members of the Institution be encouraged to 
make available, for the purpose of the research, relevant 
information which may exist in their offices regarding 
the areas covered by the case studies. 


D. RECOMMENDATIONS 


29. As regards the functions of the Institution in relation 
to research in general, we recommend :— 

(a) that the Institution should foster research into all 
matters of interest to the profession; and, where 
necessary, take steps to initiate research on specific 
subjects ; 

(b) that the Institution should undertake research, 
to the extent that its resources will allow, into those 
matters which are appropriate for research by the 
Institution itself ; such research to be undertaken by 
ad hoe bodies such as the Cost Research Panel, or study 
groups, or in other ways ; 

(c) that the Institution should facilitate research by 
other bodies or individuals by— 

(i) offering general advice about subjects within 
the surveyor’s field which require research ; 

(ii) appointing advisory panels to help research 
workers to plan and execute particular projects ; 

(iii) encouraging members of the Institution to 
make available information which is required by 
research workers ; 

(d/) that the Institution should arrange for the publica- 
tion of the results of research by : 

(i) itself publishing the results of research 
undertaken by the Institution ; 

(ii) assisting, where necessary and appropriate, 
in securing publication of the results of other 
research ; and 

(e) that the Institution should provide a forum for the 
critical examination and discussion of the results of 
research, 

30. As regards future administrative responsibility for 
research within the Institution, we recommend : 

(a) that the responsibility of the Internal Services 
Committee for co-ordinating research, be deemed to 
have vested in that Committee the work previously 
assigned to the Special (Standing Committees) Com- 
mittee, as stated in paragraph | of this Report ; 

(b) that the Technical Information and Research 
Executive Panel of the Internal Services Committee 
consider, in further detail, how best to implement the 
recommendations we have made in paragraph 29 
above ; and 

(c) that it be understood that recommendations (a) 
and (b) above do not alter the existing terms of reference 
of the Cost Research Panel. 

31. As regards the proposed research by the Department 
of Estate Management of Cambridge University, we recom- 
mend that the Council authorise the Internal Services 
Committee to make the arrangements proposed in para- 
graph 28 of this Report. 


Junior Organisation Constitution 


The Junior Organisation Committee has made the following 
proposal which will be considered at the ordinary general 
meeting to be held at the Institution on 20th April, 1961 : 
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Proposed Alteration 


“ That Rule (3) (a) (iv) of the Constitution and Rules 
of Procedure of the Junior Organisation shall be 
amended by the deletion of the words * Ex-Officio’ in 
line three.” 
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Annual Dinner, 1961 


The Annual Dinner of the Institution, held at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, W.1, on Tuesday, 7th March, 1961, 
with the President, Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve, in the Chair, 
was attended by 980 members and guests. 

Lord Parker of Waddington, The Lord Chief Justice of 


England, proposed the toast “ The Royal Institution of 


Chartered Surveyors’’ to which the President replied. 
Mr. F. J. H. Brackett, M.8.£., a Member of Council and 
Chairman of the Institution’s General Practice Committee, 
proposed the toast * Our Guests "’ and The Right Reverend 
R, C. Mortimer, the Lord Bishop of Exeter, replied on behalf 
of the guests. 


The guests included The Rt. Worshipful the Mayor of 
Westminster, Councillor R. L. Everest (Fellow) : The Earl of 


Radnor, K.G., K.C.v.0., Chairman of the Forestry Commis- 
sion ; The Lord Cromwell, D.s.0., M.c. ; Lieut.-Colonel the 
Lord Hylton ; Colonel the Lord Astor of Hever ; The Hon. 
Mr. Justice Widgery ; The Rt. Hon. Sir Toby Low, K.c.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D., M.P. ; Sir Charles Russell, Bt. ; Sir Charles 
Norton, M.B.E., M.c.; Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, Q.c., the 
Chairman of the General Council of the Bar ; Mr. W. M., F. 
Vane, T.p., M.P. (Fellow), Parliamentary Secretary, the 
Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food ; Mr. H. A. P. 
bisher, Q.c. ; The Rev. Canon M. S. Stancliffe, Rector of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster ; the Presidents of the Law Society, 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
the Chartered Land Agents Society, the Chartered Auction- 
cers and Estate Agents Institute, the Country Landowners 


Association, the National Farmers Union, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, the Institution of 
Mining Engineers, the Town Planning Institute, the In- 
corporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents, the Central Association of Agricultural Valuers and 
the Photogrammetric Society ; Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; Chairman of the Executive, 
The Town and Country Planning Association ; Director- 
General, the Federation of British Industries ; Chairman, the 
Farmers Club ; Chairman of Middlesex County Council, 
Alderman Mrs. Muriel Forbes ; the Permanent Secretaries 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the 
Ministry of Works, the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government and the Ministry of Education ; the President 
of the Lands Tribunal ; the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue ; the Clerk of the Privy Council; the Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State, Home Office ; the Chairman of 
the War Damage Commission ; the Clerk to the London 
County Council ; the Clerk to the Middlesex County Council ; 
the Principal of the College of Estate Management ; the 
Secretaries to the Law Society, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, the Chartered Land 
Agents Society, the Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents Institute, the National Farmers Union, the Institution 
of Mining Engineers, the Town Planning Institute and the 
Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents ; Professor F. Sewell Bray ; Mr. Sam Jones, North 
Wales Representative of the B.B.C., and Mr. D. Barrett. 


Council and Committee Proceedings 


At the meeting of the Council held on 6th March, 1961 
the following were present: Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve 
(President) in the Chair, Mr. George Alexander, Sir Kenneth 
Atkinson, Messrs. W. M. Balch, E. J. Battersby, Guy Biscoe, 
C, P. Bowyer, E. B. Bowyer, F. J. H. Brackett, W. E. A. 
Bull, E. C. Cattermole, J. H. C. Chesshire, O. S. Chesterton, 
John Clark, R. H. Clutton, G. L. Coates, B. J. Collins, 
1D. J. Cowen, W. A. Ebbutt, George Edwards, H. Brian Eve, 
C. T. Every, F. G. Fleury, H. A. Frazer, Arthur Gadd, W. S. 
Goodbody, J. C. Harris, G. H. Heywood, S. Vvyvian Hicks, 
H. P. Hobbs, William James, H. James King, W. N. D. 
Lang, William Minifie, C. D. Pilcher, P. M. Poole, J. L. 
Postlethwaite, Rex Procter, H. O. Reed, H. I. Richmond, 
W. H. Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, C. D. Shott, J. Francis 
Smith, E. C. Strathon, M. F. Strutt, P. T. Sutherland, Cyril 
Sweett, G. R. Symmons, P. W. Trumper, E. J. Wainwright, 
G. D. Walford, E. R. Webster, H. W. Wells, Harold Williams, 
J. D. Wix, O. F. Wooding and E. Harold Palmer (Honorary 
Secretary). 


Members Deceased 

The President reported the loss sustained by the 
Institution in the deaths of the following members: Mr. 
P. A. Barter, Professional Associate (1952); Mr. W. H. 
Buttrick, Fellow (1906) ; Mr. John Lawrance, Fellow (1905) ; 
Mr. PD. L. McCarthy, Fellow (1945); Mr. J. F. O. Ojo, 
Student (1958) ; Mr. D. V. Smith, Fellow (1949) ; Mr. James 
Tindale, Fellow (1937); Mr. E. A. Toley, Professional 
Associate (1904); and Mr. G. D. Waite, Fellow (1920). 


Members of the Council stood in silence as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased and instructed the 
Secretary to record in the Minutes and to convey to the next 
of kin the sincere sympathy of the Council. 


Award in Technology 
The Council have congratulated Mr. Kenneth Wardell 
(Fellow) who has been awarded the Insignia Award in 
Technology by the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


Transfers to Fellowship 

The following transfers to the Fellowship have been 
approved, subject to the fulfilment by the transferred member 
of his obligations under the Bye-laws ; Messrs. W. A. Bird, 
J. R. Brogan, E. G. Buckle, J. B. Calver, P. J. Chapman, 
G. R. M. Codd, W. J. Cox, R. W. Dann, R. C. A. Davies, 
D. M. Fitzsimmons, A. E. Goodens, G. C. Grover, D. S. 
Helden, G. E. D. Hiller, V. B. Insley, F. J. Kennedy, A. P. 
Laing, M. T. McBain, S. N. Murray-Wilson, L. D. Peters, 
C. J. Reece, C. P. Robertson-Dunn, J. H. Seel, J. R. Seewer, 
A. H. Ward, P. R. V. Watkins, and S. G. Worth. 


Gold Medal Address 1962 
Mr. R. W. Trumper, c.s.e. (Past President) has been 
commissioned to give the Gold Medal Address in 1962. 


Nomination 
Mr. A. P. Holdsworth (Fellow) has been nominated as 
the Institution’s representative to the Standing Joint 
Conference on the Recruitment and Training of Architects 
for the care of Old Buildings. 
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Directions to Members on Advertisements 
and other public anouncements 


The Council of the Institution have joined with the Councils 
of the Chartered Land Agents Society, the Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute and the Incorpor- 
ated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents in 
revising the Directions to Members on Advertisements. 

The Directions were originally issued in 1949, and since 
then there have been supplementary joint announcements on 
advertising : one of the purposes of the revision has been to 
codify the rules on the subject into a single document. 


The revised Directions will be issued with the May issue 
of The Chartered Survey r, and they will come into force 
with effect from the Ist June, 1961. 

Institution Bye-law 21 (12) has the effect of empowering 
the Council to make separate rules on advertising and 
publicity for different sections of the profession. Such 
separate rules are being prepared for chartered quantity 
surveyors, and the Directions referred to in this announce- 
ment will not be applicable to them. 


Internal Services Committee 


The Officers elected by the Internal Services Committee 
together with the members appointed to serve on the four 
Executive Panels of the Committee, were published in The 
Chartered Surveyor for January, 1961 (pages 343-4). 

Mr. J. Francis Smith has recently resigned from his 
appointment as an Officer of the Committee and Chairman of 
the Technical Information and Research Executive Panel. 
At the last meeting on 21st February, 1961, the Committee 
thanked Mr. Francis Smith for the work he had done on their 
behalf. Mr. R. B. Caws Vice-Chairman, of the Panel, was 


elected Chairman and an Officer of the Committee. 

Two vacancies have occurred on the Committee and the 
Publications Executive Panel since the beginning of the 
Session. Mr. L. A. Culliford (Fellow) died in December, 
1960, and Mr. N. de Rome (Professional Associate) resigned 
on taking up an appointment in Australia. Messrs. D. A. 
Coles (Professional Associate) and Colin Wheeler (Fellow) 
have been appointed to the Committee and the Publications 
Executive Panel, to fill these vacancies. 


Professional Examinations 
Agriculture and Land Agency Section: Part II (Practical) Examination 


In June, 1958, the Institution announced, on page 640 of 
that month’s issue of The Chartered Surveyor, a revised 
examination syllabus for the Agriculture and Land Agency 
Section which was to come into force by stages. 


It came into force for the Intermediate Examination in 
March, 1960, and it does so this year for the Part | (written) 
Section of the Final Examination. 


The new Part I of the Final Examination, consisting of 
a four-day practical test, is to come into force in 1962 under 
arrangements made with the Chartered Land Agents Society 
as explained below. 


For 11 years or more the Chartered Land Agents Society 
has included a practical examination in its Part II] Examina- 
tions and there has consistently been a body of entrants to the 
rural side of the profession who have concurrently been 
candidates for membership of the Institution and the 
Chartered Land Agents Society. 

In the course of discussions which took place between the 
two societies last year, both societies were satisfied that there 
is at present no essential difference in the objects or the scope 


of the two practical syllabuses and that it would have been 
unfortunate if common candidates for the two societies had 
been put to the inconvenience and expense of two attendances 
at different times for examinations based on virtually the 
same syllabus, 

These discussions between the two societies concluded by 
the generous agreement of the Chartered Land Agents Society 
to allow arrangements to be made whereby, with effect from 
1962 and until further notice, the examiners conducting the 
Part III Practical Examination of the Society will con- 
currently, and on the same questions, test Institution 
candidates for the Part II (Practical) of the Institution’s Final 
Examination in the Agriculture and Land Agency Section. 

The arrangements between the two societies are of an 
administrative nature. Each society will be dealing direct 
with its own candidates. Candidates for the Institution’s 
examinations, whether or not they may also be candidates 
for those of the Chartered Land Agents Society, should 
therefore continue to correspond direct with the Institution 
in relation to the Part II (Practical) of the Institution’s Final 
Examination. 


Branch Notices 


Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Branch.—Tuesday, 11th 
April, 1961, at 7 p.m. “ Motorways and Car Parking problems 
in America by E. H. Doubleday, 0.B.8., P.P.1.P.1. (Fellow), 
M.LMUN.E., at Halfway House, Dunstable. 

Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk and Suffolk Branch. 
Wednesday, 19th April, 1961, at 7 p.m. Mr. I. L. Brown, 
Appointments Officer of the Institution, will speak on 
** Appointments ” at the Royal Hotel, Norwich. 
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Sussex Junior Branch.—Wednesday, 12th April, 1961, at 
6.30 p.m., at the Adelphi Hotel, Brighton. Annual General 
Meeting. 

Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Branch.—Thursday, 20th April, 1961, at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham. 3 p.m. Annual General Meeting and 7 p.m. 
Annual Dinner. Both meetings will be attended by the 
President of the Institution. 
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Yorkshire Branch.—Wednesday, 19th April, 1961, at 
2.30 p.m. Visit to Tadcaster Brewery (Hammonds United 
Breweries Limited). 

Agricultural Division—North and South West London, City 
and Eastern London, Middlesex and Urban Essex Branches.— 
Thursday, 13th April, 1961, at 5.30 p.m. at the Institution. 
Annual General Meeting. Mr. F. W. Jennings, 0.8.£., will 
address the meeting on “ Agricultural Credit”. 

BRANCH REPORTS 

Gloucestershire, Somerset and North Wiltshire Branch.- 
The Annual Dinner of the Branch, held at Bath on 
Ist February, 1961, attracted a record attendance of 
220 members and their guests. Mr. P. J. KERR, M.B.E. 
(Fellow), Branch Chairman, presided and the President of 
the Institution, Mr. J. D. TRUSTRAM Eve (Fellow), F.L.A.S., 
F.A.1., was the guest of honour. The principal guests included 
His Worship the Mayor of Bath, Councillor A. KNIGHT, 
the Town Clerk of Bath, Mr. Garep E. Dixon, Mr. E. S. 
TEW, F.R.1.B.A., President of the Wessex Society of Architects, 
Mr. G. Grosvenor, Past-President of the Master Builders 
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Federation and the Secretary of the Institution. 

Earlier in the day at a meeting attended by nearly 
60 members from all parts of the Branch area the President 
spoke about the Institution and answered questions. He 
also welcomed 15 newly-elected members. 


Lancashire, Cheshire and Isle of Man Branch.—Over 
230 people attended the Annual Dinner of the Branch which 
was held at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, 
10th March, 1961. 

The Toast to the Institution was proposed by Sir E. 
RAYMOND STREAT, K.B.E., and responded to by Mr. J. L. 
POSTLETHWAITE, B.ENG. (Fellow), the Immediate Past- 
President, and ‘“ The Guests"’ was proposed by Mr. T. 
WOOLFENDEN, M.C., T.D. (Fellow), F.A.1., the Chairman of the 
Branch. The Lord Mayor of Manchester, Alderman 
ARTHUR DONOVAN, J.P., replied. Other guests included 
Rear-Admiral P. W. BURNETT, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.c., the 
Secretary of the Institution, Mr. R. NICHOLAS, C.B.E., B.SC., 
President of the Town Planning Institute and Mr. R. PEARCE 
OLIVER, A.C.1.S., Chairman of the North-Western Group of 
the Building Societies Institute. 


SOCCER 


The Institution soccer team gained their second success on 
Wednesday, 8th March, when they visited and defeated 
Willesden Technical College, 6-3. 

In order to give a game to all available players, seven 
changes were made in the Institution team from that which 
defeated the College of Estate Management 2-0 in January. 

The College, more used to the local conditions, gained an 
early lead when they scored direct from a corner. The 
Institution side then settled down and, after forcing a College 
defender to put through his own goal, added two further 
goals to gain a 3-1 advantage at half time. 

The College came back in the second half to level at 3-3, 
their third goal again coming direct from a corner. After 
this the Institution side again took command and added 
three more goals to win 6-3. Institution goal scorers : 
Walker 2, Milton 2, Newton 1. 


Institution Sport 


CRICKET 


The following fixtures have been arranged for the month 
of May : 


Wednesday, 17th : versus President of Club Cricket 
Conference XI on Catford Cricket Ground, Penerley 
Road, S.E.6—11.30 a.m. 


Wednesday, 3lst: versus London Master Builders 
Association on Holloways Sports Ground, Burntwood 
Lane, S.W.18——11.30 a.m. 


Members who wish to be considered for inclusion in the 
Institution team are asked to write to Mr. D. G. Gray, 
Messrs. Ernest Owers and Williams, 106, West End Lane, 
N.W.6, giving details to assist the selection Committee. 


Mr. Perer P. ArrowsmiTH (Professional Associate), 
A.A.L, has entered into partnership with Messrs. JOHN 
Price AND Co., of Station Approach, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
(Telephone : 5232.) 


Messrs. BALLS AND BALLs, of Braintree, Castle Hedingham 
and Halstead, Essex, have taken into partnership Mr. L. A. 
JORDAN (Professional Associate), Q.A.L.A.8S. The style and 
address of the firm remains unchanged. 


Mr. Victor G. BARTHOLOMEW, A.R.1.B.A. (Professional 
Associate), A.M.T.P.., has resigned his appointment as 
Deputy Chief Architect and Planner, Basildon Development 
Corporation, and has entered into partnership with Mr. JAN 
FARBER. The style and address of the firm will be Messrs. 
JaN FARBER AND BARTHOLOMEW, Nevendon Hall, Basildon, 
Essex. 


Personal Announcements 


Messrs. R. CHEKE AND COMPANY, 176, Forest Lane, 
Forest Gate, London, E.7, have taken into partnership 
Mr. R. H. ARMON-Jones (Fellow), F.A.L, and Mr. L. D. 
Tomey (Professional Associate), F.A.1., who have been with 
the firm for many years at their Hornchurch and Ilford 
offices, respectively. 

Mr. J. H. F. Corin, A.R.1.B.A. (Professional Associate) 
and Mr. J. C. RODEN, A.R.1.B.A., Set Up in partnership as 
Messrs. COFFIN ANDO RODEN at 12, Richmond Hill, Clifton, 
Bristol, 8. (Bristol 30548.) 


Mr. T. L. Davey (Professional Associate), A.A.1., has been 
appointed Land Valuer to the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission with the United Nations in New York, with effect 
from 16th March, 1961. 

Mr. Sruart FarmsrouGH (Professional Associate), 
Q.A.L.A.S., and Mr. Ropert HArris, M.c., have dissolved 
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their partnership by mutual consent with Mr. F. H. CHARNLEY 
in Messrs. FRED CHARNLEY AND Co., and have commenced 
in practice as Messrs. RoperT HARRIS AND Co., estate agents 
and surveyors, at No. 53, Waller Street, Luton (Luton 6511/2). 

Mr. FARMBROUGH is also continuing his practice as a 
chartered surveyor and land agent at this new address and 
at No. 13, Matthew Street, Dunstable (Dunstable 134). 


Messrs. GALE AND Power, chartered surveyors, of Staines, 
Ashford, Shepperton, Middlesex and Egham, Surrey, have 
opened a new office at 2, Waterloo Place, High Street, 
Crowthorne, Berkshire (Crowthorne 2099) under the 
supervision of Mr. J. B. PEDDLEY, A.A.1. 


The partnership between Mr. ArtHUR GARNER (Fellow) 
and Mr. RAYMOND SLATER, under the name of Messrs. 
GARNER, SONS AND SLATER, Prudential Buildings, St. Peters- 
gate, Stockport, was dissolved by mutual consent as from 
31st January, 1961. Mr. Garner will continue his association 
with the practice as consultant. The name of the firm in 
future will be Messrs. GARNER, SLATER AND Co. The 
address remains the same. 

The firm of Messrs. GARNER AND Sons, chartered surveyors, 
Prudential Buildings, St. Petersgate, Stockport, and at 
55, Brown Street, Manchester, 2, with Mr. GARNER as sole 
principal, is continuing in practice. 


Mr. FRANK Gay (Fellow), F.A.1., has retired from the 
partnership of Messrs. Kemsteys, chartered surveyors, 
69, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and at Romford and 
Witham, Essex. Mr. Gay will continue with the firm as 
aconsultant, Mr, J. T. HARDCASTLE (Professional Associate) 
has been taken into partnership. 


Messrs. G. A. HANSCOMB PARTNERSHIP, Of London, 
Tonbridge, Ghana, Nigeria, Canada and Jamaica, have 
opened a branch office at 145, New London Road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex (Chelmsford 57562) under the direction of 
Mr. A. G. TapLey (Professional Associate). 


Messrs. G. J. HERSEY AND PARTNER, of 44, College Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex, have opened an additional office at 
Prudential Chambers, Grey Friars, Leicester (Leicester 57077) 
as from Ist March, 1961. Mr. F. W. ACHURCH (Professional! 
Associate) will act as rating consultant to the Leicester Office. 


Messrs. E. H. C. INskip AND Son, 29, Goldington Road, 
Bedford, have opened a Branch Office in “ Old Tan Yard,” 
St. Neots, Hunts., under the direction of Mr. D. G. Youna, 


Mr. BENJAMIN JOSCELYNE, B.SC.(EST. MAN.) (Professional 
Associate), A.Aw., and Mr. BRIAN KENT JOSCELYNE, B.SC. 
(gst. MAN.) (Professional Associate), A.A.1., have been taken 
into partnership by their father, Mr. L. HAMILTON JosCELYNe, 
M.B.E., J.P., F.AJ. The firm will be known as Messrs. 
JOSCELYNE AND Sons. New offices have been built at 
18-20, Bank Street, Braintree, Essex. 


Mr. R. V. M. LippiarpD (Professional Associate) has 
resigned his position as chief quantity surveyor with Messrs. 
T. AND LAING of Edinburgh, as from 
28th February, 1961, and has set up in private practice as 
R. V. M. Lippiarp, chartered quantity surveyor, 3, Grosvenor 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. (Donaldson 3126.) 


Mr. ROLAND LUNN (Fellow), has been appointed Chief 
Land Surveyor and Valuer in the County Architects Depart- 
ment of the Lancashire County Council at the County Hall, 
Preston, as-from Sth. Aprily 1961. 
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Mr. J. H. MITCHELL (Fellow), F.a.1., has retired from the 
practice of Messrs. TURNER, RUDGE AND TURNER, chartered 
surveyors, of East Grinstead, Sussex. Mr. W. H. Regs, 
B.SC. (Fellow), F.A.1., has been taken into partnership. The 
style of the firm remains unchanged. 


Messrs. Lesuig J. NEWTON AND PARTNERS, chartered 
quantity surveyors, 9/10, Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C.1, have 
taken into partnership Mr. J. D. Saxton (Professional 
Associate who has been a member of the firm for a number 
of years. 


The practices of Messrs. PROCTER AND BIRKBECK, surveyors, 
valuers, auctioneers and estate agents, of 32, Market Square, 
Lancaster, and Lake Road, Windermere, and Mr. H. S. 
Batty (Professional Associate), chartered surveyor, of 
Hepworth Chambers, Lancaster, have been amalgamated 
with effect from Ist March, 1961. The style and address of 
the firm will be Messrs. Procter, BIRKBECK AND BATTYy, 
32, Market Square, Lancaster, (Telephone 2288/9), and 
Lake Road, Windermere, (Telephone 2261/2.) 


Messrs. HAROLD RIDOUT AND PARTNER, chartered quantity 
surveyors, of Regency House, 1-4, Warwick Street, Regent 
Street, W.1, have taken into partnership as from 29th January, 
1961, Mr. DouGias J. Farrow (Professional Associate) 
who has been with the firm for several years. The style and 
address of the firm remains unchanged. 


Mr. R. H. Soper (Professional Associate) has commenced 
in practice on his own account at Royal Bank Buildings, 
Falkirk (Falkirk 2506). 


Mr. L. J. SpeNceR, M.c. (Fellow), F.A.1., hitherto sole 
principal of Messrs. SPENCER AND KENT, chartered surveyors, 
of Dulwich, London and Beckenham, Kent, has taken into 
partnership his son, Mr. P. L. Spencer (Professional 
Associate), A.A.1. The style of the firm remains unchanged. 


Messrs. STICKLEY AND KENT, of 99, Parkway, N.W.1, have 
taken into partnership as from Ist April, 1961, Mr. Derek G. 
STEVENS (Professional Associate). The style and address of 
the firm remains unchanged. 


Messrs. TOZER AND PARTNER, quantity surveyors, have 
opened a branch office at 47, Grove Street, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. Mr. J. D. GeorGe (Professional Associate) will 
be in charge. 


Messrs, VERNON, SON AND ADAMS, of 1, Amersham Hill, 
High Wycombe, and at Headington, Oxford, have opened 
a branch office as from 6th February, 1961, at 24, Temple 
Street, Aylesbury (Aylesbury 4562/3). 


Mr. R. B. B. Warwick (Professional Associate), Q.A.1L.A.S. 
has relinquished his appointment as land agent (Main Grade) 
with the War Department upon being appointed Land Agent 
to Hoveringham Gravels Ltd. He took up this appoint- 
ment on 6th March, 1961, and his address will be Estate 
Office, Hoveringham Gravels, Ltd.. Hoveringham, 
Nottingham. 


Messrs. G. F. K. WHITE AND HAYTON, chartered quantity 
surveyors of 38/9, Parliament Street, S.W.1, and Cardiff, 
have taken into partnership as from 6th April, 1961, 
Mr. Roy J. Appey (Professional Associate), who has. been 
with the firm since 1952. The style of the firm will be 
Messrs. WuITE, HAYTON AND ADDEY, and the addresses will 
remain unaltered. 
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WORLD SURVEY 


Sierra Leone 


By W. B. McGARVA, B.Sc. (Professional Associate), F.L.A.S. 


In this, the first in a series of articles on Sierra Leone, 
Mr. McGarva gives a general picture of the economic, 
political and cultural life of the country. In a further 
article he will deal in more detail with the problems of 
land tenure. 


‘THE present land problems in Sierra Leone can be 

attributed to the failure of the nineteenth-century 
administrators and their advisers to perceive that tropical soils 
do not have the potential for development of temperate soils 
(on which was founded the West's technical revolution in 
agriculture) and that a land law evolved under the special 
conditions of England and designed primarily to delimit and 
protect the interests of the upper strata of society is hardly 
appropriate to a peasant society. 

This paper refers to the rural part of the 


£100 per annum for the labourer’s wage and £1,000 per acre 
as the value of land for housing purposes but such a basis of 
comparison is illustrative only. If it were to be used for any 
purpose corrections would have to be applied. Between 
Britain and Sierra Leone there are very substantial differ- 
ences. Britain is a temperate and industrialised or developed 
state ; Sierra Leone is under-developed and tropical. The 
lack of industrialisation in Sierra Leone is underlined if one 
compares the percentages in the two countries who derive 
their livelihood directly from agriculture, 

The expression “ pressure on the land” can have quite 
different meanings when applied to an undeveloped and to a 
developed state. In the case of Britain, pressure on the land 
has reference to the need of land for development (i.e., 
building) or the fact of uncertain significance that British 
agriculture, under the present economic and_ technical 
regime, is incapable of providing enough food to feed the 

population of Britain. In the case of 


Colony only and in particular to that part 
which forms the Peninsula which is 
bounded by the Protectorate, the Ribbi 
and Rokel Rivers and the Atlantic Ocean. 
This is a region of some 250 square miles 
and is in extent approximate to that of a 
small county such as Middlesex or 
Huntingdon, Freetown, the capital, is 
situated towards the north-west tip of the 
peninsula but will only be referred to 


Sierra Leone, the oldest administered 
territory in Africa, will be the ninth 
United Kingdom dependency to 
become fully self-governing since 
1946. The country attains inde- 
pendence officially on 27th April, 
1961, and desires to remain in the 
Commonwealth. 


Sierra Leone where the majority of the 
population is dependent on agriculture, 
pressure on the land is of crucial signific- 
ance as it is pressure by the inhabitants to 
get a living. Subsistence farming is 
geared to the production of a living. The 
amount of labour that has to be expended 
is almost immaterial and the criterion of 
success is whether the return from the soil 
is sufficiently in excess of the amount 


incidentally as it is outside the scope of 
this paper. This study does not seek to 
explain the conditions existing in the Protectorate, Freetown 
or elsewhere in West Africa as the primary evidence on which 
it is based was obtained in the rural part of the Colony, and 
as will be apparent the Colony is a very small and very 
particular place. 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As has been stated this article deals with the rural section of 
the Colony only. The value of rural land depends on the 
crops or livestock produced by the soil, and the value of urban 
land arises from the use of the land as a site of buildings, etc. 
As rural society develops some of the villagers may cease to 
cultivate the land personally and devote themselves to trade 
or crafts. Their relationships to the land will be similar to 
those of an urban community. This however does not affect 
the significance of the distinction between urban and rural 
land and it will be found that there are closer relationships 
between the problems arising in connection with the use of 
land for agriculture in different parts of the world than there 
is between the problems arising in connection with land used 
for urban and rural purposes in the same country. As far as 
urban land is concerned the problems in Freetown are the 
same as those in Britain, i.e., town planning and the com- 
pensation-betterment impasse. That problem may even 
loom larger in Freetown as the proportion between the 
labourer’s wage and land value is much higher there than in 
Britain. In Freetown these figures may be roughly taken as 


sown to keep the farmer and his family 
alive. This amount may be very meagre. 
Such a system produces quite a different attitude to that of 
commercial farming where the monetary value of the return 
must exceed that of the outgoings, including such items as rent 
and interest, and where economy of labour is of the utmost 
importance. 


POLITICAL, HISTORICAL AND Puysicat Divisions 
Political Divisions 


The Colony in so far as it concerns this article, i.e., the 
peninsula, consists of two judicial districts, the Freetown 
Police District which is centred on Freetown and the Head- 
quarters Judicial District centred on Waterloo, a village of 
about 5,000 inhabitants situated 20 miles to the south-east 
of Freetown. Although Waterloo is roughly in the centre 
of its district, it is close to a physical and historical boundary 
which divides the colony, so that about half of the Head- 
quarters Judicial District can be treated, for the purposes of 
this article, along with the Freetown Police District and will 
be referred to as the original colony and the remainder, 
which resembles the protectorate, as British Quiah. 

Physically the Colony consists of a mountainous western 
part and a lowly, rolling eastern section. The western 
section from Waterloo westwards came under British colonial 
ruk early in the nineteenth century, the eastern section— 
British Quiah—was not effectively incorporated into the 
Colony until 1862. 
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Historical features 

The two local descriptions of the main divisions of the 
population are “ Creole” and “ Native.” The term Creole 
seems originally to have been applied exclusively to children 
of the liberated Africans but with the passage of time this 
distinction came to be ignored and the term was applied 
generally to all descendants of immigrants into the Colony 
who were of African extraction, i.e., to children of the 
settlers (black poor of England), Nova Scotians (loyalists 
from U.S.A.), Maroons (Jamaican rebels), liberated Africans 
(slaves freed at Freetown) and several other groups. It is 
however a cultural rather than a racial or tribal distinction 
and it does not imply that the Creole has any European 
blood. The native as his name implies is a person of the 
local African culture and may have been born either in the 
Protectorate or the Colony. If he has come under any 
religious influence other than that of the local animism it is 
likely to be that of Islam. Despite the presence of Christian 
missions, it seems that Islam has already carried the day over 
large parts of the Protectorate and will increasingly affect 
cultural development, a factor of significance to those 
interested in the probable line of development in the future. 

During the nineteenth century the Creoles were a most 
influential group not only in Sierra Leone but throughout 
West Africa from Gambia to the Congo. Although all the 
various immigrants were of African descent and the majority 
also by birth—probably close on 90 per cent. were of liberated 
African origin and so had never landed on a foreign shore— 
the missionary influence on them once they were established 
in Sierra Leone was so strong that they developed a culture 
with a marked European and Christian character. Nonethe- 
less, since the late nineteenth century, and in part at least due 
to the influence of Dr. Blyden (who was of West Indian 
extraction), they have increasingly felt an affinity with 
Africa. This probably accounts for the attempt made by 
their leaders on occasion to identify themselves for political 
reasons with the Timne (one of the principal Protectorate 
tribes and the one from whom the lands of the Colony were 
taken) even although they tended until recently to regard 
themselves as a European cultural outpost. 

In conclusion it might be added that political influence 
has passed from the Creole to the native whose political 
power will increase when the Colony merges with the 
Protectorate on the establishment of Sierra Leone as an 
independent state within the Commonwealth this year. 
This transfer of power was inevitable, for in the whole of 
Sierra Leone there are unlikely to be many more than 
20,000 Creoles out of a total population amounting to about 
two million. Even in the Colony with a total population, 
including that of Freetown, of over 120,000, the Creoles do 
not form a majority. Nevertheless, although the Creoles 
have lost their favoured place and power, they still hold a 
predominant position in the intellectual and professional 
life of the country and their influence will for long remain 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The above is an oversimplified explanation of a very 
complex situation. That the question of land tenure is 
likely to be equally complex and that it calls for investigation 
are points too obvious to need elaboration. 


Physical features 


The Colony which lies near latitude 8° north is surrounded 
by the Protectorate whose outer boundary is roughly an arc 
with a radius of 150 miles centred on Freetown. Sierra 
Leone is part of a natural region roughly made up of 
Portuguese Guinea, Guinea and Liberia. Considerable 
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areas of Sierra Leone were still covered by forest during the 
childhood of people still alive but the country is now mainly 
covered by scrub or grass, the result of shifting cultivation. 
This is a system of cultivation which has persisted in the 
tropics because of the difficulty of developing a sustained 
yield system of agriculture comparable to that which has been 
developed in temperate regions with the aid of rotation and 
legumes. It is chastening to read past authorities expressing 
with confidence the view that the difficulties met with in the 
development of tropical soils will be overcome and to realise 
that no solution has so far been obtained and, some people 
fear, never will be. 

The western section of the Colony peninsula, the area 
west of Waterloo, is characterised by a backbone of mountains 
rising to close on 3,000 feet. As the Colony is not more than 
10 miles wide this results in the country having a mountainous 
core surrounded by a narrow coastal plain. The eastern 
section from Waterloo to the Colony-Protectorate boundary 
(British Quiah) consists of a low undulating plain nowhere 
over 200 feet in elevation. 

Climatically the country is characterised by a slight 
difference in the length of the day during the year, by a slight 
variation in the temperature (70° and 90° are the practical 
limits of variation) and a very considerable variation in the 
humidity and rainfall. The relative humidity averages 
over 70 for the whole year while the average rainfall in 
Freetown over a 40-year average was about 150 inches 
per annum. The wet season runs from May to October, the 
wettest months being July, August and September. So far 
the highest recorded rainfalls have been 5.91 inches in 
one hour, 13.48 inches in one day and 61.13 inches in 
one month. The wet season is a mixture of very wet periods 
and overcast skies but it varies substantially from year to 
year. In the 1909-10 season the early onset of the rains so 
upset the rhythm of the year that it proved impossible to 
burn the farms and so created famine conditions in 1910. 
Between the wet seasons there is a dry spell for a period of 
which, during the months of December and January, the 
harmattan blows off the Sahara bringing with it a very fine 
dust which forms a yellow haze and leaves a film of dust 
over furniture. 


AGRICULTURAL FEATURES 


In a country such as Sierra Leone the humidity and rainfall 
not the temperature (as in temperate regions) defines the 
cycle of the seasons (the dry season being the equivalent of 
the temperate dead period of winter) while the heat and the 
rainfall between them establish the character of the soil. 

As well as upland or dry land cultivation, some cultivation 
takes place in the swamps, but there are considerable 
differences in the character of these two areas. In the case 
of the first the small secretion of fertility, built up under the 
bush over a period of several years, is extracted with the aid 
of two or three crops. If a sufficient period is not allowed 
for recovery permanent deterioration of the soil takes place 
which is evidenced by the formation of laterite pan, in some 
areas at the surface, and by the penetration of the bush by 
grass. The appearance of grass or sedge is proof of degrada- 
tion of the soil. As long as the soil is not degraded shifting 
cultivation is not in principle unsound although it may be 
uneconomic by western standards and technically primitive. 
Those who criticise the system would do well to provide an 
alternative which will give the peasants following it a living. 
Without such an alternative to abolish the system would 
mean clearing the rural areas. The chena system of Ceylon 
is identical, while, surprisingly, a system of shifting cultivae 
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tion persisted in Karelia (Finland) and other temperate 
regions until the latter part of the nineteenth century. Rice 
is harvested in November and December. After that the 
bush is cut and burnt. At this time plumes of smoke may 
be seen curling towards the sky all over the country just as in 
the days of Hanno the Carthaginian and the first Portuguese. 

When the bush is cut the stumps are left in the ground 
and it is from these that the bush regenerates to rebuild up 
again the fertility of the soil but the presence of these stumps 
prevents the development of more advanced technical systems 
using mechanical power. The system is primitive but soil 
processes in the tropics are very different from those of 
temperate regions. A high temperature at the soil surface 
has a destructive effect on the soil hence the need for maintain- 
ing a vegetative cover. It seems that a temperature just 
below 80° is of critical importance to the soil; at that 
temperature there is a rough equilibrium between the produc- 
tion of green matter and its mineralisation. Below that 
temperature humus will collect while above it the rate of 
destruction of humus will exceed the rate of production. 
Even under secondary forest there is very little litter on the 
surface of the soil. The result of this when combined with 
erosion and laterisation makes Sierra Leone in general a land 
of low agricultural potential. However, since the late 
eighteenth century, when Dr. Smeathman recommended 
Sierra Leone as a suitable haven for freed slaves on account 
of its fertility, it has been repeatedly asserted that the failure 
of the country to develop agriculturally was due to the 
inherent indolence of the people and not to the barrenness 
of the country. Europeans in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were no more successful in developing the country. 
The Africans can at least claim to have been able to extract 
from it a meagre subsistence. Economically the land is sub- 
marginal and comparable to the mountains of Britain. In 
British Quiah the contours are easier and the soil deeper but 
large areas have had all the fertility leached out and deposited 
in the swampy hollows. 

In the swamps there is not the same problem of erosion. 
Much of the fertility of the upland has been washed into 
them but there is very considerable difficulty in devising and 
adapting mechanical aids to cultivation while in the riverain 
swamps of the lower reaches of 
the rivers salinity is a problem. 

The standard of living of all 
those who live by the land is held 
down by the fact that in Sierra 
Leone the only source of power is 
human muscle. There is no 
tradition of using livestock as a 
source of power even although it 
seems livestock were much more 
plentiful and were reasonably 
healthy in the early years of the 
Colony. Apart from the De- 
partment of Agriculture practic- 
ally no use is made of tractor 
power in agriculture so that little 
progress has been made towards 
the solution of the many technical 
problems that confront the 
mechanisation of agriculture. 

On the outskirts of Wellington 
in the Colony near Freetown one 
can see cultivation taking place by 
sweeping the last traces of soil . 
into heaps on the top of the bare Crown Copyright Reserved 
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laterite. This is the final stage before the bare laterite is all 
that is left, a position that may be seen in many backyards 
in Freetown. 

ECONOMIC FEATURES 

The staple crop is rice but many other carbohydrate foods 
are used such as cassava (which can be consumed unprocessed 
or processed into fou-fou or farina), sweet potatoes, yams, 
plantains, bananas and maize. At one time it was hoped 
that Sierra Leone would become a considerable exporter of 
rice but that is not a practical ambition in the face of the soil 
situation and the low output per acre. Even in the swamp the 
Output per acre of rice is less than in Mediterranean Europe, 
but agricultural production in general in the tropics compares 
unfavourably on a yield per acre basis with that of temperate 
regions. If allowance is made for the long rotation required 
if the upland is not to be destroyed, the annual product of the 
upland per acre is equivalent to perhaps 100 Ibs. of rice per 
acre, which it is only practical to collect by the compression 
of the annual product of a ten-year cycle into two years. 
Sierra Leone is now dependent to a considerable extent on 
temperate regions for its supply of carbohydrates—rice from 
Italy, flour from the United Kingdom and so indirectly from 
the main wheat exporting countries of the temperate world 
and even for a small import of potatoes from Holland. 
Considerable numbers of the people now prefer the imported 
rice to the local product. It can be argued that Sierra Leone 
like other tropical countries must become more dependent 
on the temperate regions for its supplies of food. If this is 
the case it is of the utmost significance when considering the 
course development is likely to follow. The form that 
development takes will in turn lay down the limits of 
development possible in land tenure. 

The standard rate of pay of a labourer in 1959 was 6s. per 
day but on a strict accountancy basis it is probable that farm- 
ing would only pay about half that rate. The labour of the 
farm is provided by the family including wife or wives and 
children, but as the work is seasonal, personal and varied 
it is not such a burden as ordinary paid labour in industrial 
society. Probably the greater part of the farming work in the 
Colony is now carried on on a subsistence basis by people of 
native origin, but even they do not consider farming to be 
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a particularly desirable or honourable profession, an opinion 
shared by the peoples of the Middle East. Of the Creoles 
now living in the Colony a considerable proportion do not or 
are unable to undertake personally any farming work but 
they may well be associated with it as members ot a family 
or by lending land to farmers. The younger members of 
many Creole families who are literate seek employment in 
Freetown but still retain a connection with the family village. 


SETTLEMENT 

The pattern of settlement must be explained in terms of the 
two areas of the Colony ; the area west of Waterloo or the 
original Colony and the area east of Waterloo known as 
British Quiah. The boundary between these two areas is 
the line that divides the physical and historical regions 
referred to in the introduction of this article. The original 
Colony is the part that came under the control of the Colony 
Government following the decision at the end of the 
nineteenth century to establish a home for emancipated 
slaves. The area was acquired spasmodically from 1787 
onwards whilst British Quiah, although it had been ceded 
much earlier, did not come under the control of the Colony 
Government until 1862. 


The original Colony has been settled by two recent and 
distinct waves, i.e., in the early and middle nineteenth century 
by liberated Africans and since then by immigrants from the 
Protectorate. The fate of the native people who occupied 
the Colony when it was taken possession of is obscure but it 
seems likely that the majority were absorbed into the Creole 
community. They may also have formed nuclei of attraction 
to the early Protectorate immigrants. Even before the Crown 
took over the administration in 1808 there are records which 
show that a considerable number of grumettas (native 
labourers) were employed by the Creoles. The early groups 
of immigrants—the settlers, Nova Scotians, Maroons, etc., 
need little notice here as their total numbers were small and 
as they tended to congregate in Freetown. In the rural area 
of the original Colony the main source of the Creole popula- 
tion was the liberated African. The number liberated was 
of the order of 70,000 of whom some 40,000 were settled 
in this area. 


When a slave ship was captured it was brought into Free- 
town and if condemned (at first only slave ships found north 
of the equator could be condemned) the slaves were brought 
ashore. The sick were taken to Kissy, mostly to die, the 
remainder passed into the King’s Yard. From there the 
Army obtained recruits (hence the one-time popular belief 
that soldiers were slaves), the women were married off, the 
children indentured and the balance sent out to the Super- 
intendents of the districts for settlement. This random 
method of selecting settlers may have had some effect on the 
form of the Creole village. It probably began as a more or 
less disparate group of people even although mutual aid 
must have been common from the first. However with the 
passing of the years it acquired a solidarity. This is the 
opposite of the native village where everyone who enters the 
community is either related to or vouched for by an existing 
member of the community. This probably explains why 
a native village or even a location in a village has an un- 
planned character ; native settlement is a growth, hence 
development is cellular in form. Between the main settle- 
ments formed under the Superintendents there used to be 
Creole hamlets but these have tended to die out as the 
Creoles have retreated into the larger villages. These hamlets 
are being replaced by new native settlements or fakai which 
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are gradually giving the Colony a native character. 


The history of British Quiah is quite different. It was only 
incorporated into the Colony in 1862 presumably being taken 
as a buffer against the turbulent neighbours in what is now 
the Protectorate. It seems that the river bank as far as 
Port Lokko had been ceded some 30 years earlier in accord- 
ance with the British policy of acquiring control of the 
coastline. This system was devised as a means of strangling 
the slave trade at its source and later as a method of control- 
ling what was thought to be a lucrative trading area. What- 
ever the legal position, British Quiah did not effectively 
become part of the Colony until the main flow of Creole 
settlement ceased. The 1868 census showed the popula- 
tion of this area of about 50 square miles to be just over 
7,000. A few of these may have been Creoles for there are 
records of immigrants settling outside the Colony from soon 
after the Colony’s inception—some even taking employment 
with the slave traders. There were trading stations on the 
rivers of this area at the end of the eighteenth century taking 
part in the considerable export trade in timber. This trade 
had caused some movement in the population in the 
Protectorate to the timber felling areas. It must be assumed 
that the majority of the people in British Quiah at the date 
of the census of 1868 had been there since before the cession. 


The spatial form of settlement whether Creole or native 
is the same and is identical with that found in other parts of 
the tropical world. Around the house, whether it be of stone, 
wood or mud and wattle, there will be a number of so-called 
economic trees—mango, orange, soursop, banana, etc., and 
there may be a small garden of greens, peppers, etc. A few 
bantam-sized fowls, possibly a lean and hungry dog, and 
a sheep or goat if the owner is a Muslim, make up the 
establishment. If there is a stream or swamp nearby small- 
scale growing of vegetables may be undertaken. This forms 
the village settlement. Outside the village lie the farms 
whether upland or swamp. From that area various 
naturally grown products are also collected ; palm fruit, 
palm wine (sap of the oil palm), beans from the locust tree, 
grass for thatching, poles for house building, clay for rubbing 
the walls of the mud and wattle houses as well as various 
wild fruits, fibres and leaves. The line of demarcation 
between this area—the bush—and the village is quite distinct. 
The bush is parcelled up amongst various owners who may 
or may not be resident in or connected with the village. The 
boundaries of these ownerships are uncertain as it is not easy 
to pick out landmarks when standing in bush 10 feet high. 
This is an ever-ready source of dispute. The local inhabitants 
have an idea where the various lands owned by different 
people lie but if one goes over the same area at different 
times it is obvious that even with the aid of the old men and 
the village headman there is no absolute certainty as to 
boundaries. The boundaries may be pointed out, agreed 
and accepted by all, but largely on the basis that they are 
a reasonable approximation to what is believed to be the 
case. Unless there happens to be some substantial land- 
mark, or unless a large area has been cleared and it is possible 
to see the string of stones that have been taken from the land 
in the course of cultivation and which mark the boundaries 
of the plots as they have been cultivated in the past, it is 
almost impossible to be certain about boundaries. The long 
rotation practised, the movement of the population brought 
about by the effluxion of time, death and emigration and the 
lending of land all make the facts uncertain. 


A further instalment of Mr. McGarva's article will appear in next month's issue. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Future of the Landlord-Tenant System 


By GEOFFREY REDMAYNE 


This paper was written from the point of view of the tenant and was presented at the Winter Agriculture Conference held 
in January, 1961. The viewpoint of the landlord was published at page 472 of the March issue. 


A discussion of the two papers is published on page 541. 


When preparing this address I looked back to the last 
occasion on which I had the pleasure of addressing an 
Institution Agricultural Conference at Dartington Hall. It 
was a lively meeting and I was accused of making a typical 
N.F.U. political speech, lacking background and research. 
I was told that the N.F.U. had to face the fact that political 
pressure would force the Government to reduce subsidies. 


What were the bones of contention at Dartington Hall ?— 
the size of farms, the need to reduce the number of farmers 
and farm-workers and to modernise buildings, and the use 
of subsidies as capital instead of revenue. The remedies 
suggested were to increase rents and to make corporate 
landowning more attractive. I am glad Dr. Wibberley 
disagrees with this because it is a much less attractive 
alternative than the landlord-tenant system. 

What is needed for an assured future for the landlord- 
tenant system, from the tenant’s point of view? The first 
need is a farm. There is a tremendous queue for farms. 
Owner-occupation has increased alarmingly but a change is 
now likely as a result of the 1958 Act. Secondly the tenant 
needs capital. Many have not enough capital to buy their 
farms and to farm well. The third need is “ know-how ” 
There are now probably many more keen and well-trained 
men than ever before mainly due to the magnificent work of 
the Young Farmers Club movement. The fourth need is 
security of tenure. 


THE FARM 


Farm size is largely an academic question and is very 
resistant to change. A large proportion of the members of 
the National Farmers Union are small farmers and the N.F.U. 
fights hard for them. This is really against the national 
trend since economic encourages the amalgamation of 
farms. It will be interesting to watch the Common Market 
countries, where fragmentation of holdings is a very big 
problem. In Britain one of the major problems is the non- 
viable or very small farm. This is a problem of sociology 
rather than economics and a policy for the non-viable farm 
is not easy to formulate. 


CAPITAL 


The chief attraction of the landlord-tenant system for the 
tenant concerns capital. If you have only a limited amount of 
capital it is better to farm with it than be burdened with 
mortgages and loans. Young farmers tend to put too much 
capital into machinery and buildings, and not enough into 
stock, which grows into money 


It took a long time to get the Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion started as a source of medium-term credit, but in the 
first year guarantees in excess of £2,000,000 have been agreed 
by the Corporation and accepted by the banks and the idea 
of putting up an approved farm plan is sound. Another 
idea is machinery syndicates. Hampshire started them and 
they are now being extended to grain-drying and storage 
plants. The landlord could give a lead to his tenants. 
especially if he has a home farm, in forming machinery 
syndicates, just as landlords help so much with rabbit societies. 

* KNow-How ” 

The third need of the tenant is “* know-how.” We have 
large numbers of keen young men, and I hope that the 
system of tendering for rent does not deprive them of the 
opportunity of getting a farm. The N.F.U. is trying to 
counter some of the criticisms raised earlier in the conference 
by the apprenticeship scheme and by encouraging .farmers 
to release their men for further education. 

SECURITY OF TENURE 


Security of tenure must encourage the tenant to give of 
his best, and so benefit the landlord too. It can be overdone, 
but the fair and reasonable tenant will not argue about doing 
his share. Figures for farm improvement schemes show that 
owners have spent £14.5 million and tenants £8 million. 
The modifying provisions on security of tenure which were 
largely agreed between the N.F.U. and the C.L.A. before the 
Government put them into operation do not seem to have 
upset the landlord-tenant system. 

I wish that the proviso regarding what a “* fair and reason- 
able landlord” would do, applied also to the 24 (2) (d) 
cases where the tenant has been given a long schedule of 
repairs not completed and has subsequently been given 
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notice to quit. The N.F.U. consulted the Institution on this 
point and the agreed solution is now before the Government. 
Its main feature is that the tenant should be able to go to 
arbitration at an earlier stage on the notice to remedy and 
be fully aware of what is at stake. 


The provisions for disturbance compensation when a 
tenant is ousted by compulsory purchase are very unsatis- 
factory. Two years rent is not sufficient compensation for 
a man who loses his home as well as his livelihood. If his 
farm is required in the public interest the principle of 
equivalent reinstatement should apply. This is implicit in 
the Liverpool Corporation Act of 1957. The nineteenth- 
century principal has been complicated and obscured by 
modern legislation ; where land is required in the public 
interest for housing, reservoirs, new roads or whatever it may 
be, those whose interests are acquired, whether owners of 
tenants, should be in consequence no better and no worse off. 
When a man takes a farm he knows that under section 25 or 
the 1948 Agriculture Act he may be moved, but if a sudden 
decision to build an airfield or atomic power station on his 
farm is made, that is not a normal agricultural risk. There 
are grounds for proper compensation and some discrimina- 
tion between cases, which might be decided by an arbitrator. 
Each case should be dealt with on its merits. 


Next, the tenant wants to pay a rent which he can afford, 
and what he can afford depends a great deal on Government 
policy. To a certain extent agricultural policy is tied up 
with price reviews, import policy and policy with regard to 
European integration. Agriculture must be subsidised by 
the Government. Agriculture is subsidised in the Common 
Market countries by variable import regulations and must be 
maintained in Britain too. Many ordinary farmers, need 
these deficiency payments in order to live and carry on their 
farming, plough back money and pay the higher rents for 
which the landlords are asking. It is easy to judge the 
prosperity of farming by the results obtained by a few people. 
Many smaller men have not the same opportunities and need 
this support. The emphasis in farming to-day should be on 
reducing costs rather than on greater production. Silage 
instead of cake can reduce the cost of producing the same 
amount. There is a great future in irrigation, as the difference 
between what can be grown in a dry and in a wet year is 
striking. There might be more concern for farm storage 
of water. 


Not all the farming world is happy about the new descrip- 
tion of the rent properly payable being “ the rent at which 
.,. . the holding might reasonably be expected to be let in 
the open market by a willing landlord to a willing tenant.” 
The Minister’s assurances during the Commons debate on 
the Bill were more acceptable. In the debate on the Second 
Reading the Minister said this : 

“The words ‘ reasonable’ and ‘ willing’ are used to 
avoid any risk that arbitrators will take account of 
freak or fancy rents which might be paid by people 
determined for some reason to get possession of a farm 
regardless of its worth. 

The question was fully explained in debates in the 
House during the passage of the 1954 Act. The House 
was satisfied at that time that it was reasonable to expect 
that a willing landlord would not hold out for a freak 
rent. Accordingly, the rent fixed on this formula will 
be a fair rent which would be offered by a steady and 
responsible farmer to whom a willing landlord would be 
ready to entrust the cultivation of his land. I hope that 
this will clear up certain misconceptions which I have 
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already seen appearing in the press.” 
On the Third Reading the Minister said : 

“T feel, therefore, that the provision about rent, if 
we consider it carefully and dispassionately, is clear and 
fair. The rent fixed by arbitration will be an open 
market rent for the farm, and that does not mean a freak 
or fancy rent such as, I suppose, very occasionally may 
be offered and accepted. It means the normal open 
market rent which would be offered and accepted by 
sensible farmers and sensible landowners.” 


The landlords have a case for a rise in rents, but the 
definition of “ rent properly payable” is intended to mean 
that arbitrators should exclude freak or fancy rents. The 
phrase “in the open market,” is used. This to my mind 
means that you can go into the market place and get what 
you want. This is not true. 


Finally, a word on variations on the well-tried and tested 
system. I saw share farming in Australia and worked on a 
share farm. The landowner supplies the land, half the seed 
and half the fertiliser ; the farmer supplies the machinery, 
the labour, the other half of the seed and fertiliser, and they 
split the crop. There are arrangements with milk production 
in this country, for sharing ewes and their progeny and so on. 
There are many examples in New Zealand of different 
percentage shares according to the tenant’s contribution. 


Mr. Verney referred to the landlord sharing in prosperity 
and adversity. When I started farming there was plenty of 
adversity ; there were plenty of farms on offer and very 
often the landlord had to take them in hand. If you have 
this sort of system you have to be able to disengage fairly 
easily. I am distrustful of partnerships and favour the 
landlord-tenant system. 


The situation has improved for the landlord-tenant system 
since the last occasion on which I spoke to you. Then the 
landlord was described as an anachronism who needed shoring 
up. I should like to quote from an article in the Three Banks 


Review for December, 1960 :— 

“The landlord and tenant system should now be 
able to invigorate itself. Landlords should not be 
timid about investing heavily in their estates. Agri- 
cultural land has proved to be an excellent growth 
stock.” 

This is the important point ! 

“The appreciation of the capital value of tenanted 
agricultural land between 1938 and 1959 has been 
calculated by J. T. Ward at 240 per cent. During the 
same period equities rose by only 205 per cent. Returns 
have been low, but most landlords are more interested 
in capital appreciation. . If the rent rise continues 
one would expect some further increase in the capital 
value of agricultural land during this decade. There is 
plenty of scope for investment in labour-saving buildings, 
modern milking parlours and piggeries, proper roads 
and in improving cottages. Landlords would be wise 
to take this opportunity of supporting their tenants by 
providing such improvements on their estates.” 


| appreciate that landlords will want higher rents, but not too 
high ; it would be unwise to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

The landlord-tenant system is a typically British partner- 
ship between two people who love the land and understand it. 
The system having stood the test of time must be gradually 
adapted to changing conditions. 
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Discussion 


The following is a discussion of the two papers given hy Mr. Redmayne and Mr. Verney. 


Mr. W. M. HARRISON (Fellow), on the subject of letting 
farms by tender and “ fancy” rents, referred to an actual 
case where a holding consisting of a cottage, a dilapidated 
building, a garden and 20 acres of land in an outlying district 
had been bought on the basis of £3 per acre. Six months 
later the purchaser died. The widow decided to keep the 
cottage, the building and the garden and to let the land by 
tender. Several people were interested in the land, and an 
adjoining tenant who had a good deal of land already and 
more farm buildings than he needed offered £10 per acre for 
the land, which was accepted—£10 against £3 for the land 
and buildings. Was that a “fancy” rent? The property 
had to be valued for death duties. Was £10 per acre to be 
regarded as the market value of the land at the date of death? 


Mr. G. B. REDMAYNE said that Mr. Harrison had given a 
wonderful example of the difficulties which might be met with 
and had illustrated the point which he had made when he 
said that a neighbouring farmer might bid a premium rent 
over and above the normal open market value because he 
wanted land which adjoined land he already occupied. 


Mr. C. M. ForpHAM (Fellow) suggested that one of the 
difficulties of the landlord and tenant system was the capital 
which had to be found by the tenant farmer. Often a young 
man who wanted to take a farm was very short of capital, 
and most landowners objected to having a partnership or 
company as tenants. There were ways of getting over this, 
but they were not really satisfactory. 


He had experience of one or two partnership systems 
between landlord and tenant. The basis they had gone on 
was that the tenant paid the landlord a rent and the landlord 
paid the tenant a management fee and profits were shared in 
an agreed proportion. The landlord received interest on 
the capital put into improvements and also derived benefit 
from the improvements by the increased profit on the farming 
operations. 


Mr. R. B. VeRNEY (Deputy President, Country Landowners 
Association) said that Mr. Fordham’s difficulty about 
partnerships being tenants was a very real one, and probably 
an increasing one, because more and more farm businesses 
were run as partnerships or companies. He would naturally 
be reluctant as an owner to take a corporation as his tenant, 
which was not going to die, because there was that extra 
loophole from the security of tenure point of view in the 
death of the tenant. It was for the surveyors’ profession 
to find a way round that difficulty from the landlord’s point 
of view and make it easier for this kind of thing to become 
common practice without sacrificing the rights of the 
landlord. 


Mr. P. J. M. Aston (Professional Associate) remarked 
that the emphasis so far had been on the financial aspects of 
the landlord and tenant relationship. He wished to turn 
the spotlight on to the landlord’s advisory role, which he 
thought was equally important though not measurable in 
hard cash. There was great scope here for improvement in 
the landlord and tenant system, and those concerned did not 
at present go far enough in this direction. This was a matter 


in which agents should be particularly interested. For 
example, they put up buildings on owners’ farms for tenants, 
but that was rarely accompanied by any advice on how to 
use those buildings. Much of the money spent might not be 
fully utilised because the tenant did not fully appreciate just 
what he had at his command and how to get the fullest 
benefit from the buildings by relating their use to machinery, 
use of labour, stock policy and so on. The techniques now 
available were so diverse that it was difficult for the individual 
farmer to keep up to date. There was an opportunity for the 
landlord, through his agent, to fill the gap in the information 
flowing down to the farmer, thereby improving the farmer’s 
income, the return on the landlord’s capital and the 
relationship between landlord and tenant. 


Mr. R. B. VERNeY said he did not think that an advisory 
role as such was quite the function of the landlord or even of 
his agent, because a great deal had been done by the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service and other bodies which had 
been set up. In the case of the milk parlour layout, if there 
was one on the home farm the tenants could be invited to 
look at it, or if one was put on one of the farms the other 
tenants on the estate could examine it. He did not think 
that the landlord or his agent could very well go round and 
Start exhorting his tenants. 


Mr. R. E. Owen (Fellow) observed that it seemed to be 
assumed in the discussion that landlords were country-bred 
and expert farmers. Was it intended that only those who 
were experts in land management and farming should be 
considered as landlords ? 


Mr. R. B. Verney replied that that, of course, was not 
assumed. There was an open market in land and anyone 
could buy it ; but if someone who knew nothing about the 
land bought it and let it to tenants he would employ a 
chartered surveyor or chartered land agent to manage it 
for him. 


Mr. G. B. REDMAYNE said that the question arose in regard 
to the landlord advising the tenant how to farm, but the 
tenant might know more about farming than the landlord! 
Tenants would welcome this infusion of new blood and 
enthusiasm into the ranks of the landlords. The new 
landlords were often successful business men who liked to 
have their estate looking spick-and-span and who would put 
their cottages and buildings into good order and very likely 
want rents to correspond. That was one way of getting over 
the shortage of capital in agriculture, because there would 
always be new men in this country who, for a variety of 
reasons, wanted to own land. That was a very good thing. 
He accepted the fact that there were new landlords who were 
not country-bred and did not know much about farming, 
but who were welcome all the same. 


Mr. F. W. JENNINGS (Agricultural Mortgage Corporation) 
thought that the landlord and tenant system was diminishing 
and said that no-one in these days bought a farm simply to 
become the owner and let it to somebody else ; that was 
obvious. In addition, it was well-known that for various 
reasons a break-up of estates was going on, and when the 
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tenancy of a farm which was part of an estate ended, very 
often the landlord would sell that farm with vacant possession 
if only to provide capital to carry out improvements on other 
parts of the estate. In his experience more and more tenants 
were buying their farms and solving the question of rents by 
taking loans from The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. 


It had been the experience of the Corporation that sitting 
tenants were often able to buy their farms at advantageous 
prices, and it happened quite frequently that the Corporation 
was able to offer loans to them which represented a greater 
proportion, and often the whole, of the purchase price. 


it had been found that the annual loan repayment instal- 
ments represented figures not exceeding the present rental 
value of the farms, and since these instalments remained 
constant, that was the way in which many tenants these days 
were solving the problem of rental in that it removed any 
fear of the * rent ’’ being put up against them. 


Mr. R. B. Verney said it was surprising to hear that the 
mortgage interest was less than the rent, but there were all 
the other expenses of management which the tenant who 
bought his farm had to take over, such as repairs to buildings, 
insurance and management, and these could amount to 
a substantial figure. In 1951 it had been worked out that 
the landlord’s outgoings amounted to £2 per acre. 


Mr. P. W. Trumper (Fellow) who was invited by the 
Chairman to sum up the discussion said that reference had 
been made in the discussion to open market value and rent, 
but no one had given a figure for the number of farms which 
came in to let. His own experience was that since the 1958 
Act, three farms in every 100 came in to let every year. Before 
the 1958 Act the number had been very much smaller, and 
he had been told that in Scotland over the last ten years it 
had been as low as 0.5 per cent. An interesting point was 
that the average length of tenancy of the tenants who had 
given up was 25 years. If that was so one would expect the 
turnover to be 4 per cent. It was moving towards that 
figure, and when it became 4 per cent. there would be 
a regular number of farms to let every year. When that 
happened not so much would be heard about rents. 
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Mr. Verney had said that the landlord and tenant system 
was a partnership of management and he would like to see 
it as a partnership of productivity. It was the job of many 
members present to see that that partnership worked properly. 
There were three things which made a partnership work. 
The first was prosperity. If both partners were prosperous 
the partnership would work ; if they were not, very often it 
did not. Secondly, they should meet frequently. Land 
agents should aim to walk each field once a year. Many 
did not do so nearly enough. Thirdly, there should be clear 
thinking between the parties and they should be able to 
express their viewpoints clearly. The personal aspect between 
landlord and tenant was at least as important as the financial 
aspect. 

Mr. Redmayne had suggested that the object should be not 
so much to produce more as to reduce costs. It was the 
agent’s job to know how to design better buildings so that 
the tenants could reduce costs. In talking of the financial 
side of the relationship between landlord and tenant it was 
too often said that if the landlord spent £x he should get 
a certain return. The point was that the landlord should 
spend £x wisely, and it was part of the agent’s job to advise 
him so that he did so. 

Mr. Trumper liked the point made by Mr. Aston and 
disagreed with Mr. Verney’s reply to it. Mr. Aston had 
asked what had happened to the landlord as adviser. 
Mr. Trumper believed that members of the Institution 
had in the past done a tremendous amount to advise 
tenants. A land agent managing several farms on behalf of 
his clients could disseminate ideas and advice to tenants far 
more widely than could the land owner of the past whose 
influence was usually restricted to his one estate. 

Agents ought to keep one jump ahead of their clients and 
yet make the clients think that it was their idea after all. 
To keep one jump ahead they ought to know a good deal 
about what was happening abroad. He did not think that 
they made nearly a big enough effort to go abroad and find 
out what was happening in the Common Market countries, 
and more should be done in research on farm buildings, 
which was only just starting. 


Afforestation in National Parks 


The Timber Growers Organisation, the Country Land- 
owners Association, the Forestry Commission and the 
National Parks Commission are anxious to secure that in the 
future use of land in National Parks, proper regard should be 
given both to the needs of forestry and to the preservation and 
enhancement of the natural beauty of the landscape. 


Under the provisions of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, the use of any land for the purposes of agriculture 
and forestry (including afforestation) is not deemed to involve 
development of the land. Proposals for afforestation do 
not, therefore, require planning permission. In National 
Parks, the Park Planning Authorities are statutorily 
responsible for the preservation and enhancement of the 
natural beauty of the area and for encouraging the provision 
of opportunities for open-air recreation, and they have a duty 
under section 84 of the National Parks Act, 1949, to have 
due regard, in the exercise of their functions, to the needs of 
agriculture and forestry. 


In order to try to avoid conflict between the needs of 
forestry and -the preservation and enhancement of natural 
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beauty, the parties to this agreement believe that the closest 
co-operation should be maintained between those concerned 
with afforestation and those responsible for accomplishing 
the purposes for which National Parks have been established. 
Accordingly, they agree that the Park Planning Authorities 
should be given the opportunity of commenting upon all 
proposals for the afforestation of any land which has hitherto 
not been planted. 

In each National Park (except one or two where special 
arrangements have already been made) the National Parks 
Commission will advise the Park Planning Authority to carry 
out, in association with the Forestry Commission, a survey 
with a view to compiling maps which would divide the land 
in the park as far as possible into three categories :— 

(a) areas where there is a strong presumption that 
afforestation would be acceptable ; 
(b) areas where, although there is a presumption against 
afforestation, proposals might be acceptable ; and 
(c) areas where there is a strong presumption against 
afforestation. 


These categories are devised as a general guide to policy, 
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and are not to be regarded as precise or rigid ; they should 
be adjusted where necessary to meet the particular circum- 
stances of individual parks. 

The surveys should be discussed between the planning 
authorities and the National Parks Commission, who will 
as necessary consult amenity societies, and also between the 
Forestry Commission, the Timber Growers Organisation 
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In case of disagreement at any stage, the good offices of 
the Government Departments concerned will be available. 


Pending the completion of the surveys, which must of 
necessity take a considerable time, the Timber Growers 
Organisation and the Country Landowners Association will 
advise their members to consult the Park Planning Authorities 
about their afforestation proposals. Arrangements for such 


e and the Country Landowners Association. The surveys 
{ onsultation wi ocally in rk. 
4 amended as necessary after these consultations, will be made . ation will be made | y in each Park 
i public, and it is intended that private landowners will frame These. arrangements will not apply outside National Parks, 
i their afforestation proposals in accordance with them ; the nor will they apply to proposals for the re-planting of existing 
} Forestry Commission will certainly do so. woodlands including felled, devastated and scrub woodlands. 
Sales of Standing C oniferous Timber from Forestry Commission Areas 
The latest schedule of average prices received from sales arriving at the average prices. 
of standing coniferous timber in Commission plantations is These schedules are published for general information 
published below. only. The average prices shown for each of the various size 
As in the case of previous schedules, this covers a period categories cover a wide range of species, localities and 
of 12 months and all sales during that period, whether by conditions and must not be regarded as either the maximum 
private tender or by auction, will have been included in or minimum value of standing timber in that category. 
on SALES CONTRACTS FOR STANDING TIMBER (CONIFERS) YEAR ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1960 
Gee VOLUMES IN Hoppus Feet CLAssiFigED BY CONTRACTS TO AVERAGE VOLUME PER TREE 
hoppus foot 14-2 2}-3 44-5 54-10 Over 10 
Price Range and under hoppus feet hoppus feet hoppus feet hoppus fe:t hoppus feet hoppus feet Total Volume 
a Over 2s. Od. 118 61,871 158,443 28,853 130,471 83.390 431,218 894,361 
q Is. 9d.-1s. 208,162 380,588 216,874 47,919 388,799 97,040 | 639,382 
ls. 6d.~1s. 83d. 13,997 833,053 837,647 403,665 262,670 292,039 78,579 2,721,650 
ls. 25,591 $98 0609 669,944 444,001 132,582 205,104 $5,335 | 2,431,226 
Is. Od.-1s. 47,678 501,126 504,080 345,414 122,924 274,636 5.951 1,801,809 
; Under Is. Od. 14,259 458,785 302,379 427,959 38,676 96,335 61,168 1,399,561 
Nj Total 101,640 2,961,066 2,853,081 1,867,366 1,035,242 1,340,303 729,291 10,887,989 
Average price per hoppus foot Is. Is. 42d Is. Is. 33d Is. 72d ls. 63d 2s. 22d. Is. 
i AVERAGE PRICES FOR EACH COUNTRY 
ENGLAND SCOTLAND WALres GREAT Brrraiw 
Hoppus feet 
Volume Average Price Volume Average Price Volume Average Price Volume ' Average Price 
d s d. s d d. 
1 and under 87,220 §,558 1 2-5 8,862 $7 101,640 i 22 
1}-2 - 762,752 1 48 1,328,038 1 41 870,276 1 38 2,961,066 1 42 
2}-3 ee 665,035 1 4:5 1,339,256 1 848,790 1 4-5 2,853,031 1 $-1 
332,746 1 5-2 979,654 1 28 554,966 1 29 1,867,366 1 33 
428,507 1 443,404 1 66 163,331 1 64 1,035,242 32 
$}-10 .. 306,164 1 67 824,840 1 63 209,299 1 61 1,340,303 1 63 
Over 10 148,720 2 13 $51,837 2 27 28,734 1 10-9 729,291 | 2 22 
2,731,144 1 59 5,472,587 1 5-7 2,684,258 1 46 10,887,989 | 1 $5 
Introduction of New Farm Safety Regulations 
Regulations (S.I. 1959, No. 428, 4d. net) which came into the case of steep fixed ladders, and the guarding of openings 


operation on Ist April, 1961, require certain safety standards in floors and walls, and of edges of floors, wherever a worker 


to be maintained in places where agricultural workers are 
employed. The safety of stairways and floors is a general 
requirement : detailed requirements cover the construction 
of stairs, the provision of handrails for stairs or handholds in 


might fall more than 5 feet. 

A leaflet explaining the requirements of the regulations 
can be obtained free of charge from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 
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Rights of Light 
By BRYAN ANSTEY, B.Sc. (Fellow), F.A.I. 


The following paper was presented at an ordinary general meeting held at the Institution on 6th March, 1961. 


It is one of the fascinations of the study of rights of light 
that the subject, seemingly so small and simple at first 
acquaintance, expands under that study. Closer acquaint- 
ance reveals a wider territory than was at first supposed and 
one in which there is much to be observed but its detailed 
examination involves more thought and time than, I think, 
most surveyors wish to spare for this purpose. 

Every surveyor knows that the right to light is a matter of 
law and a matter of fact and practice, and there, to be frank, 
some surveyors’ knowledge of the subject ends. I was 
certainly in this position myself, until I gave it a good deal of 
postgraduate study, notwithstanding that the underlinings 
and side notes in my old papers, note-books and textbooks 
might have led anyone, unaware of how easy it is to cram for 
an examination and then to forget all about the subject, to 
have supposed that I already knew quite a lot. 

The surveyor is right, however, when he thinks that to 
deal with ancient lights a mixture of legal knowledge and of 
expertise is required. As a student he will have been taught 
that there is no natural right of light except to that which 
comes directly from the sky above and which is part of the 
general ownership of land—ad centrum ad caelum—but 
that the right to light is an easement acquired by a landowner 
in addition to his natural right. He may remember that the 
easement exists only in respect of a defined aperture, that the 
right may be acquired by prescription under the Act of 1832 ; 
he will probably remember, rather vaguely, that the pre- 
scriptive period is 20 years, that the leading case is Colls 
vy. Home and Colonial Stores which went to the House of 
Lords in 1904 ; and he will have some idea that the easement 
may be defeated by obstruction, but not a very precise idea 
as to what an aperture is, nor when nor for how long an 
obstruction must be erected. Those who remember more 
will not need me to remind them and for those who do not 
the textbooks are available, but neither the law nor the 
practice has reached finality. Though mainly based on the 
Prescription Act, 1832—as modified by the Rights of Light 
Act, 1959( }—the latter being a statute of which few profes- 
sional men seem yet to have heard—the law is fundamentally 
case law, and it is continually being enlarged as new cases 
settle new points or make old ones more clear. As to the 
practice, it is in an exciting state of flux, but it is not easy to 
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get new ideas over to the courts nor, for that matter, even to 
maintain the validity of technical matters which have been 
thrashed out in the courts before. Judges may be expected 
to followeasily the knowledgeable, careful and exact arguments 
put before them by counsel as to precedent in what might 
(rather hazardously) be called the purely legal side of the 
matter, but naturally need to have expert technical evidence— 
especially novel technical evidence—presented to them very 
carefully and clearly if they are to be convinced by it. 
Because of the complexity and costliness of actions for the 
preservation of a right to light, far more cases are settled out 
of court than come up for hearing. The result is that the 
law of light does not so frequently come to be tested in the 
courts as do some other matters, and the theory and practice 
of measurement of daylight is even more rarely discussed 
there in any detail. 

It may be helpful to touch, briefly and necessarily with 
some omissions, on a few points on which mistaken ideas 
are most commonly held, or which are of importance but are 
neglected. First, sunlight ; there is no easement to sun- 
light. Sunlight is important even, or perhaps especially, 
in countries where its incidence appears to follow no ascer- 
tainable pattern, but case law does not recognise a prescriptive 
right to it nor does the Prescription Act, though clients often 
require a lot of convincing on the point. It may be and 
indeed it is an important consideration under town planning 
but with that this paper is not directly concerned. Hence, 
orientation of buildings is not a matter much concerned in 
rights of light cases. 

Secondly, the so-called “* 45 degree rule” ; it is commonly 
believed, and this is a belief which certainly extends to some 
surveyors, to some architects, as well as, rather mysteriously, 
to the majority of the general public, that if the top of an 
obstructing building subtends an angle of 45 degrees or less 
to the ground floor sill of the building which claims ancient 
rights of light, then there will be no actionable injury. This 
“rule” has been expressly repudiated by the courts ; from 
the affirmed legal maxims it follows clearly that such a 
“rule” cannot decide whether or not there has been an 
injury and it can be shown to be quite useless, fallacious and 
misleading technically (see Appendix 1). Nevertheless, it 
persists. Indeed, in a recent case in the High Court, a good 
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deal of evidence was brought to show that an architect could 
not be described as negligent for having relied upon this 
rule.(”) It is well known that to rebut a charge of negligence, 
it is not necessary to show that the highest standard of skill 
was exercised, but only the ordinary standard of knowledge 
and skill prevailing in a particular profession at a particular 
time, and it might be possible to show that architects as a 
body or surveyors as a body rely upon the 45 degree rule, 
despite the exceptions in both professions. Nevertheless, 
it is useless from a practical point of view.( ) 

Thirdly, subjective impressions; here surveyors are 
perhaps less likely to go wrong than lay persons, but it is 
all too easy to be confused by subjective impressions. These 
can be considered under three headings :—({1) the impression 
of the light received in the old conditions ; (2) the impression 
of the light received in the new conditions, and (3) the extent 
of the difference. Now it is the extent of the difference, 
considered in relation to both the earlier and the later 
conditions—as I shall describe in more detail later—which 
is the important matter. 

A subjective assessment of the difference between two sets 
of conditions is a most difficult matter even for an experienced 
person engaged frequently in observations of that nature. 
From the very nature of the case, observations cannot be 
experienced at the same time and are in fact often separated 
by a period of many years. If the former obstruction be 
pulled down and the site left vacant for less than a new 
prescriptive period, the right of the owner of that site (the 
servient owner) to rebuild would be undiminished in respect 
of a building at least as obstructive to light as was the former, 
but anyone who could claim to remember with accuracy how 
much light a room in the dominant tenement enjoyed even 
ten years ago would be a very bold man. Unfortunately, 
very bold men do exist and the error of their ways has to be 
pointed out to them. Similarly, there may be a question of 
whether a proposed building will injuriously obstruct light 
and any attempt to put this to a subjective test merely 
involves rather wild feats of imagination. These also are 
attempted on occasion and have to be restrained. 

The classic case of the futility of subjective impressions 
is that of a building which has been destroyed, for example 
by a fire, the fire also having destroyed the building which 
formerly obstructed its light, and the redevelopment proposals 
for which allow for the rebuilding of the dominant building 
exactly in the form it took before, while a new outline is 
proposed for the servient building opposite. In these cases, 
the right to light has to be assessed in respect of a building 
which was there, is not there now but will be again, and 
which enjoyed light over a building which was there, is not 
there and will not be there again, and which will enjoy other 
light over another building which never was there, is not 
there now, but may be some day. The right has complete 
legal validity but there are no physical objects in respect of 
which subjective impressions can be made. It is clear that 
tests with a light meter would also not be helpful in such 
a case—but I shall refer to light meters later. 

It is far too often assumed that where an ancient right 
exists, it gives to the dominant owner a title to enjoyment of 
the quantum of light which he is, in fact, enjoying. In law 
it does nothing of the kind. The law is not unduly complex 
but, of course, needs to be stated very fully if all its finer 
points are to be appreciated. That cannot be attempted 
here and I therefore offer (with the consciousness that I am 
omitting points which, in particular cases, could be important) 
a summary of this aspect of the subject. 

The “ right to light ” is not a right to an absolute quantum 
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of light nor to the quantum previously enjoyed, but only to 
a residual quantum adequate “ according to the ordinary 
notions of mankind.” As to what is adequate according to 
the ordinary notions of mankind, I can only say that this 
well-known phrase is a curious mixture of case law and 
technical expertise. Again, I shall say more about it later 
on when dealing with the measurement of daylight, but here 
I must be content with referring to the words of Mr. Justice 
Upjohn (as he then was) when he said “it may be that 
standards will increase as time goes on.... I am still 
prepared to accept the 50/50 rule."(*) Expert evidence had 
been brought before him to show that it would satisfy the 
legal notion of adequacy if 50 per cent. of the room by area 
on a plane measured at 2 feet 9 inches from the floor fell 
within a contour then described as “ the grumble line.” 
The judge said, in the course of his judgment, that the grumble 
line is not a real line. By this he meant, I think, that it does 
not really divide the room into grumbling zones and non- 
grumbling zones. For that reason I no longer use the term 
but substitute for it the term 0.2 per cent. sky factor contour. 
I do this because it can quite easily be shown that though 
a grumble line as agreed between experts may be a real line, 
the term “ grumble line” has of itself no real meaning for 
the observer, for it can with equal ease be shown that an 
ordinary person will grumble at it in some conditions, and 
will not grumble at it in others. It is only a line drawn 
through grumbling points in certain assumed conditions. 
These conditions are by no means average nor are they 
likely to persist for many minutes together, but of this, 
again, I shall have more to say. A further point upon which 
surveyors and other professional men often go wrong is in 
attempting to use a light meter to ascertain the distribution 
of daylight in conditions of given obstruction. There used 
to be a mysterious practice known as “sheet up” and 
** sheet down,” whereby workmen outside a particular room 
were instructed (on the command “ sheet down”) to hold 
a tarpaulin so as to obstruct the light in the manner which 
the former building was supposed to have done, and then 
(on the command “ sheet up”) to hold it in the position 
which it was assumed was equivalent to the proposed new 
building. Meanwhile, the patient surveyor or architect 
within the building went round with a light meter taking 
readings. It must have been a fantastic sight and was also 
quite futile. A passing cloud above a layer of continuous 
cloud can, from one moment to the next, halve the reading on 
a light meter without the aid of any tarpaulins, and probably 
without anyone being aware of its passing. The Building 
Research Station are at present developing a type of meter 
which it is claimed will give a direct reading in daylight 
factors, but even this (indeed even in a still further improved 
form under contemplation) would not read in sky factors 
which are, again as I shall show later, the important thing in 
a rights of light case ; nor could such a meter be helpful 
after the old servient building had been demolished. 

If the surveyor cannot rely upon the 45 degree rule nor 
upon subjective impressions, nor upon a light meter, where 
is he to look for technical evidence to present his case either 
on behalf of a client who believes that his light will be 
diminished, or has been diminished, or on behalf of a 
developer who contends, on the other hand, that his proposed 
building will not adversely affect the dominant owner’s 
light and, indeed, may even improve it? His resort is to 
drawings and to diagrams and especially to a particular sort 
of diagram worked out by the late well-known chartered 
surveyor, Percy J. Waldram, in conjunction with his no less 
distinguished son who is now principal Research Officer for 
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the General Electric Company and a Past President of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

A concise description of the method of construction of this 
diagram and of its use is to be found in “ postwar Building 
Studies No. 12.” A modification of the diagram has been 
described by Dr. John W. T. Walsh, 0.8.£., M.A., D.S.c., which 
brings it into line with the standard overcast sky of the 
International Commission on Illumination. This modifica- 
tion does, I consider, give greater accuracy but so far it has 
not come into common use. A description of it is to be found 
in the “ Architects’ Journal,’ for March, 1959, and a 
reference to a German paper by R. Vollmer on the subject 
will be found in “ Light and Lighting ” (the Journal of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society for January, 1961). This 
paper can be read in a translation by G. L. Cairns in the 
D.S.LR. Library. It refers to the work of P. J. Waldram 
and, inter alia, gives the formula for the calculation of sky 
luminance obtained by Moon and Spencer to which it may 
be convenient to refer here, and which has resulted in what 
is now commonly called the Moon and Spencer Sky, the 
standard overcast sky, or the International Commission 
on Illumination Sky, on account of its being adopted by the 
International Commission on Illumination in 1955 (as 
mentioned above). The formula is 

Bz (1 + 2 Sina) 
3 
Where Bs is the luminance at the given angle of elevation 
8° and Bz is the luminance at the zenith. Since the amount 
of Sing increases from 0 to 1 as § increases from 0° to 90° 
it is clear that the luminance increases from horizon to 
zenith in the proportion | to 3. Hence, the light falling on 
reference points from high altitudes is liable to be under- 
estimated by a “ plain ” Waldram diagram and the suggestion 
made by Dr. Walsh of a modified diagram appears to be of 
value in correcting this. Further consideration, however, 
shows that the plain Waldram diagram is not so far from the 
practical mark—<certainly when used in rights of light cases. 

Waldram himself showed in a paper given to the R.I.B.A.(°) 
that there is a significant increase in the loss by transmission 
through window glass as the angle of incidence increases and 
prepared a modified diagram allowing for this. Un- 
fortunately, different diagrams are required for different 
types of glass—moreover the more solid frame of the unglazed 
masonry Opening seems to fit better into the legal scheme of 
evidence. Taking the two together, however, the plain 
Waldram diagram, with its underestimation of the amount 
of light from high angles of incidence and its underestimation 
of the loss in the same light at the same angles of incidence 
when transmission takes place through window glass, gives 
a reasonably accurate balance, and is likely to produce an 
agreed drawing on an equitable basis between opposing 
parties on a purely technical matter where agreement ought 
to be reached. In case the use of the word “ under- 
estimation” should be misconstrued, this matter can be 
phrased alternatively. More light comes from a high-angle 
patch of sky than from the same-sized patch at a low angle 
of elevation and more light is lost when light which is to pass 
through glass strikes it at a high angle than when it does 
so at a low angle. In the paper by Vollmer, there is also an 
interesting reference to the use of the droop lines on a 
Waldram diagram to show the position of obstructing 
profiles not parallel to nor at right angles to the plane of the 
window. 

It is necessary to make an important distinction between 
daylight and light from the sky. In Percy J. Waldram’s day 
and, indeed, up to and including the Cory case which I have 
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quoted, the term “ daylight factor’ was used in respect of 
a physical state of affairs which is now more correctly 
described as “‘ sky factor ” (the sky factor refers to unglazed 
apertures and a uniform sky. The sky component is that 
part of the total daylight available and it refers to glazed 
apertures and a C.I.E. sky) ; and the term “ daylight factor 
is reserved for that to which it more truly applies. 

Daylight within a room, measured at any particular point 
of reference, must obviously include all the light which 
reaches that particular point; this will contain three 
elements :—first, light directly received from such portion 
of the dome of sky as is visually available to contribute to 
the illumination at the point of reference—the sky com- 
ponents ; secondly, light reflected from all the external 
surfaces similarly visible at that point and which either 
directly or indirectly are themselves receiving light from the 
sky—the external reflected component ; and thirdly, light 
received by reflection from all the internal surfaces which 
can contribute to the illumination at the point—the interna! 
reflected component. These internal surfaces may them- 
selves be illuminated either by light directly received from the 
sky or by light directly reflected from external surfaces, or by 
light indirectly reflected from external surfaces, or by light 
indirectly reflected from either of these external surfaces 
via internal surfaces, or by any combination of all these 
sources. The daylight factor at a point is the sum of the three 
components and is the ratio of the actual illumination at that 
point at any given moment to the illumination at that point 
were there no surrounding objects and the light to be received 
at that point came from a totally unobstructed overcast sky 
of a standard luminance and given distribution. 

The sky factor, on the other hand, is limited solely to a 
consideration of the light received at the point of reference 
from the first component listed, that is to say, the light from 
the patch of sky visually available directly to contribute to 
the illumination of that point, compared with the light 
receivable from the totally unobstructed dome of sky. The 
patch of sky visually available will be such patch of sky as is 
framed by the window, subject to the obstructions of opposing 
buildings. It is clear that the sky factor will in almost all 
cases be less than the daylight factor since it relates to only 
one of the three components. It should be added that these 
other two components are substantial but that the sky 
component is usually the largest, at least in the areas of 
rooms likely to be considered in conjunction with the 
measurement of daylight in cases of infringement of ancient 
rights of light. It is obvious, however, that there may be 
parts of a room in which there will be no sky visible but 
containing points where there will be illumination by 
reflection. Here the daylight factor will be a number but the 
sky factor zero. 

The essential reason why sky factors are preferred to day- 
light factors in calculating conditions in ancient light cases 
is that the patch of sky available to illuminate any par- 
ticular point on a plane of reference is capable of precise 
definition and control. The daylight factor may and, 
indeed, will be influenced quite sharply by the colour and 
condition of the wallpaper, the whiteness or otherwise of the 
ceiling, even the nature of the furnishings and the floor 
coverings. Tables have been worked out to show the 
relative influence of these surfaces in varying conditions. 
Such matters, however, cannot be made the subjects of 
covenants to run with the land nor be allowed to affect the 
burden of an easement. 

Similarly, in the case of the external reflected component, 
a newly-erected wall of London stock brickwork may reflect 
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a great deal of light into a room but as the bricks darken 
with age, even in a smokeless zone, the amount of such 
light will be diminished. It is not possible to enforce a 
covenant to run with the land requiring maintenance of the 
reflectivity of a wall surface and further, again, part of the 
external reflected component may arise from buildings 
unconnected with the dispute, the current condition of which 
will affect the daylight factor but not the sky factor. The 
law in this mattter goes back to the case of Dent v. Auction 
Vart Company (1866) where it was stated that “ A person 
who wishes to preserve his light has no power to compel his 
neighbour to preserve the tiles, or a mirror which might be 
better, or to keep them clean; nor has he covenants for 
these purposes that will run with the land or affect persons 
who take without notice. And, therefore, it is quite pre- 
posterous to say : “ let me damage you, provided we 2 >, 
such and such a remedy.” Hence, the location of particular 
sky factor contours is the principal technical tool now 
favoured. It has the additional merit of using an inter- 
nationally-agreed term “ the sky factor” which was defined, 
together with some other aspects of the subject, by the 
recent International Illumination Commission.(*) A sky 
factor contour is clearly a line drawn through points of 
equal sky factor. 

Another distinction is important at this stage, namely 
that between considerations of design desirability and 
considerations of ‘adequacy according to the ordinary 
notions of mankind.” I have already stated that it is the 
residual quantum of light which has to be considered, it 
having been held and upheld that a man has only a legal 
easement to what is sufficient according to ordinary notions, 
and that in a recent case, the Cory case, heavily fought with 
highly expert evidence on both sides, the Judge accepted the 


50/50 rule applied in sagtion to what was in fact a 0.2 per 
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cent. sky factor contour, i.e., a contour joining points in 
which 0.2 per cent. or 1/500th of the dome of sky was available 
at the plane of reference for illumination, as a sound guide 
to adequacy “ according to the ordinary notions of mankind.” 

It may well be that in a particular code, whether of the 
British Standards Institution or a Ministry Circular, much 
higher daylight factors may be specified as desirable for 
certain specific purposes, but the specification cannot be 
translated into a specification of a sky factor without know- 
ledge of the other two components in the particular con- 
ditions envisaged and is a very different thing from saying 
that a man ought to have an easement preventing his 
neighbour from building so as to allow him less than the 
same numerical quantum of sky factor as the daylight factor 
specified. Hence, it is with the 0.2 per cent. sky factor 
contour that rights of light cases are principally concerned. 

It is, of course, possible to draw sky factor contours (or 
for that matter daylight factor contours) representing a 
number of different physical states. If desired, one could 
stipulate that the sky should be assumed to provide an 
illumination of 2,500 lumens per square foot and that 
contours should be drawn through those points in a room at 
a particular plane of reference where, as a result of the shape 
of the window and the configuration of the obstructions to 
daylight, a line would join all those points at which the patch 
of sky visible would be large enough to give an illumination 
of 10 lumens per square foot and another line would join 
all those points at which the patch of sky visible would be 
large enough to give an illumination of 20 lumens per 
square foot. This would then be a 10-lumen contour with 
a 2,500-lumen sky and a 20-lumen contour with a 2,500-lumen 
sky, and in certain circumstances the position of these 
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contours in various rooms with varying external obstructions 
may be of value to a designer or to a student of urban 
conditions. In this country, a 2,500-lumen sky is only 
likely for a few hours of the day in a few summer months. 

For the purpose, however, of ascertaining whether a 
particular obstruction, or a change in the shape of a particular 
obstruction, causes an actionable nuisance at law, a special 
contour is required. 

During the years 1920 to 1939, several papers were written, 
Appendix 2, and a series of cases were fought in the courts, 
Appendix 3, on the subject of daylight ; a paper of especial 
importance being that written by the late Percy J. Waldram 
(Fellow), of whom I have already spoken. As a result 
of al’ <his activity, the references to some of which are 
given velow, a certain contour line (formerly called the 
“ grumble line *’) came to be regarded as useful and significant. 
This contour was the line joining those points at which 
1/500th part of the dome of sky was visible at the place of 
reference. 

In a preceding paragraph, I spoke of a sky with an overall 
brightness of 2,500 lumens, a condition which might exist 
(or be exceeded) between 10.00 and 14.00 G.M.T. during the 
months of May, June, July and August. Between the same 
hours in December and January it will, on average, be not 
less than 500 lumens. Now, if the sky is assumed to be of 
a brightness of 500 lumens, then, by simple arithmetic, at 
points where 1/500th of it is visible the illumination will be 
one lumen. The same situation is often expressed in terms . 
of percentage, one-fifth of 1 per cent. of 500 is obviously 
one, and one-fifth of 1 per cent. may be expressed as 0.2 per 
cent. ; hence the term “0.2 per cent. sky factor contour” 
means, among those using these terms, a contour line which 
indicates 1 lumen in the condition of a S00lumen sky of 
assumed uniform brightness, an assumption, by the way, 
not wholly accurate, as has been indicated by reference to the 
modification of the Waldram diagram for use on the 
assumption that the sky is the C.I.E. standard overcast sky. 

By definition, | lumen per square foot equals | foot-candle 
and it is quite easy to demonstrate that with no other source of 
light than one candle | foot away, it is possible to read print 
but that the ordinary person will grumble if he has less light. 
Similarly, with a light meter, reading in foot-candles, it can be 
shown that when the total light available at a point is | lumen 
(including reflected light), print can be read by the ordinary 
person and that less light will make it difficult to read print 
and the ordinary person will grumble. Hence, a line 
linking points where there is 1 lumen available in the stated 
conditions, and on one side of which there will be less than 
1 lumen and on the other side of which there will be more, 
came to be called the “ grumble line * and the position of this 
grumble line in the conditions prevailing before and after 
a proposed development became a useful component of the 
evidence leading to a decision as to whether or not a new 
obstruction so diminished the light entering a particular 
room as to cause an actionable nuisance. 

The term “ grumble line,”” however, has certain defects 
and its use in the courts has sometimes led to difficulties, 
partly because of a diminishing recollection of how the 
term came to be adopted and partly because new considera- 
tions have been advanced as to which it contributes no 
information. Among these considerations are the recom- 
mendations of the Illuminating Engineering Society, the 
British Standards Institution and other authorities with 
regard to minimum levels of lighting desirable for various 
tasks ; for example, someone might quote the Illuminating 
Engineering Society’s recom endation of 6-10 lumens for 
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casual reading,(7) and if this recommendation is placed 
before a judge as evidence of the desirable level of illumina- 
tion and is not rebutted expertly, it tends to cause confusion 
and to throw doubt on the very real validity of the 0.2 per 
cent. sky factor (1 lumen) contour as the appropriate 
‘* grumble line.”” This doubt is not justified. The standard 
is a sound one but a difficulty arises partly because of the 
difference in terms used and 
partly because of a lack of under- 
standing of the large differences 
between daylighting, artificial 
lighting and the easement of 
light from the sky. For this 
reason, it seems clearer to divide 
the room concerned into zones 
of adequate sky visibility and in- 
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about 10 in the morning, rises to about 800 lumens at noon 
and diminishes to 500 lumens at about 2 p.m. whereafter it 
falls away to zero. Hence, for about 4 hours in the day 
in the winter months the sky provides, on average, illumina- 
tion to the extent of 500 or more lumens and during 4 hours 
in the day there will be available on the plane of reference 
in the room at points on the 0.2 per cent. sky factor contour 
a light intensity, due to the sky alone, of 1 lumen or a little 
more. In actual practice, taking into account reflected 
light from external buildings and from the ceiling and walls 
of the room concerned, there usually will be considerably 
more—often as much as 2 lumens. 

Now it is possible to read print in conditions of 1 lumen 
and it is said that Dr. Johnson largely compiled his dictionary 
in them,(*) but admittedly it is not very comfortable to do so 
and the standard is certainly less than that recommended 
by most authorities. However, the 1 lumen line may be 
said to represent the threshold of readability according to 
the standard stipulated and to step across this line away from 
the window is tocross the readability threshold at this standard. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, to rzmember 
that the 1 lumen value for the contour is calculated in mid- 
winter conditions, and theretore that subjective observations 
as to comfort and readability at the | lumen contour are 

related to those same winter 
conditions. 

Turning again to the curves, 
in Fig. 2 it will be seen that in 
summer the total light value is 


between 2,000 and 3,000 lumens 
in the same 4-hour period as was 
used for the winter observations 
and, therefore, during this time 


sufficient sky visibility by the 


the illumination available at the 


0.2 per cent. sky factor contour. 


The terms more nearly express 
the truth of the matter and 


enable the relationship of the 
situation to recommended illu- 
mination levels for various tasks 
to be understood. It might be 
a little nearer to the truth and 
to modern terminology to call 
this contour the average readability threshold but this is still 
a subjective term whereas the term 0.2 per cent. sky factor 
contour is factual and objective. 

The sky factor is a permanent and invariable number for 
any fixed point in the room ; where no sky is visible the 
factor must be * 0”’ but for any point at which sky is visible 
then the same percentage area of the dome will be visible 
at all times of the year and at all times of the day or night. 

The amount of light available at this point from the 
constant patch of sky visible will, however, vary from minute 
to minute continuously throughout the year. Ona moonless 
overcast night there will naturally be no effective light at all 
but on a moonlit night there will be at least some light 
available at this point and on an exceptionally bright moonlit 
night it may even be possible to read print within a room, 
though probably not at the 0.2 per cent. sky factor contour. 
What we are concerned with, however, are the hours of 
daylight, and during these hours also the light will vary 
continuously. A long series of observations has been made 
as a result of which the curves shown at Figures 1-5 have been 
prepared.(*) 

From Fig. 1, it will be seen that during the winter months 
the total light available in the sky reaches 500 lumens at 
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same points, i.e., the points 
lying on the 0.2 per cent sky 
factor contour, will be of the 
order of 4 to 6 lumens due to the 
patch of sky alone, and may well 
rise to 8 or 12 lumens or more 
when account is taken of 
reflected light. Similarly at the 
equinoxes the level of total 
illumination in the sky is seen to be of the order of 1,500 to 
2,000 lumens between the same times and hence the actual 
illumination at the same contour will be of the order of 
3 or 4 lumens due to the sky alone, or, taking reflected 
light into account, a total of perhaps 6 or 8 lumens according 
to the reflective value of the various external and internal 


surfaces concerned. 
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Hence it may be said that this contour joins points at which, 
on the average, there may be expected to be available for 
reading print during the working hours of the day, light of 
a value which does not differ very much from the quoted 
Illuminating Engineering Society's recommendation and 
at all points between it and the window there will be higher 
levels of illumination. It will, 
of course, be noticed also that 
the time spread of the average 
illumination widens in summer. 

I should like to say a word or 
two about “ contrast,” a term 
well-understood by  photo- 


graphers and television viewers 
but difficult to express in a 
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some of the characteristics of an intrusive point source. 
Similarly, a shaft of sunlight, though it will actually increase 
the illumination in a room, may cause the immediate read- 
ability threshold to move nearer to the window. 

Again, it can be shown that if a room is uniformly lit 
even at quite low intensity, reading and other visual tasks 
can be performed with comparative ease and comfort at 
any point in the room, but if in the same room a new single 
bright source of light is introduced, then it may be less 
possible to read at certain points where it previously was 
possible to do so because the eye will now react to the brighter 
source of light and the pupil will contract, thus admitting 
less light conveying messages from the desired part of the 
total field of view. Most car drivers will be very familiar 
with this phenomenon in an extreme form as glare from 
oncoming headlights. It is of importance also in less 
obviously glaring situations. It has been remarked that the 
courts can take no account of reflected light and it might be 
that a court would decide that it could take no account of 
contrast, so it would be prudent to weigh the matter very 
carefully in relation to the facts of a particular case before 
endeavouring to persuade a court on this subject. Never- 
theless, it is often relevant and it might be as well at least to 
consider it in case it should be advanced by the other party 
to a dispute.(!") 

Having considered these tech- 
nical matters, we come to the 
64,000 dollar question—** What 
is the proper remedy?” If a 
client is advised that his right 
will be actionably injured, his 
proper course is to seek an in- 
junction restraining the servient 
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The ‘con- 
trast’’ at and near the read- 
ability threshold may be 
expressed as the ratio of the 
lumen value of two points near 
to it and equi-distant from it on 
either side of it. These lumen 


simple analysis. 
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building owner from continuing 
his building so as to obstruct 
the light. That injunction, if 
granted, may either prevent the 
erection of the building, allow it 
subject to modifications, or 
require its demolition in whole 
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values are a function of the size 
of patch of sky visible, which 
size does not change when its 
illumination intensity changes ; hence a change in the overall 
illumination intensity of the sky does not alter the ratio nor 
the sense of contrast. When the overall intensity diminishes, 
the threshold does not appear to move until the values become 
so low that readability, even on the better lit side of the 
contour, becomes endangered. In general, it does not move 
with increasing intensities of overall illumination unless the 
situation is complicated by the presence of highly reflective 
surfaces which may, with varying intensities, alter the contrast. 

The eye also reacts to the sharpest intensity in the effective 
field of vision, the pupil of the eye narrowing to protect the 
retina from excessive illumination from a point source ; as 
a consequence, areas which can be shown by a light meter 
to have a recommended sufficiency of lumens may in certain 
circumstances appear dark. Hence the immediate or actual 
readibility threshold, measured subjectively, will move 
closer to the point source than the corresponding scientifically 
measured contour, representing the average readability 
threshold. Nevertheless, some caution would have to be 
exercised before averring that the 0.2 per cent. sky factor 
contour is at all times coincident with the average readability 
threshold, for if the source of light in the immediate vicinity 
of the contour is at a low elevation it may to the eye have 
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* — _| or in part if it has already been 
erected. However, it is in the 
discretion of the court to grant 
damages in lieu of an injunction. Anything which is in the 
discretion of the court cannot be made the subject of precise 
rules, though the court may guide itself where appropriate 
by reference to rules or tests which have guided judges in 
previous cases. 

With much reservation and in the most general way, it might 
be said that nowadays the court inclines to damages rather 
than to an injunction but, having said this, one must quickly 
add that the reservations are of great importance. An 
injunction was granted in the case of Cory v. The City of 
London Real Property Company even though the defendants: 
had already fabricated their steel. In another case, a recent 
and unreported one, an injunction preventing the erection 
of a building, the foundations of which had already been 
laid, was granted on affidavit evidence. That building is now, 
by agreement, in course of erection on a line substantially 
set back. However, as I have said, most cases are settled 
out of court by a money payment and it is with the evaluation 
of the injury in money terms that surveyors are often 
concerned. 

I think it must be clear that for informed assessment 
of the extent of the injury, the valuation surveyor concerned 
must understand the meaning of the movement of sky factor 
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contours even if he has not himself prepared the daylight 
drawings. At this point, knowledge of local rental values is 
clearly important. There is no hard and fast rule as to how 
the technical injury can be translated into money terms. 
A method which has been successfully used to reach amicable 
agreement on a number of occasions is to consider the area 


over which the contour moves and to assume, as a general! © 


guide, that the rental value per square foot of this area is 
halved if the area lies between the half-way line and the window 
and (subject to what has already been said about the existence 
of an actionable injury at all) diminished by 25 per cent. if 
the area lies between the half-way line and the back of the 
room. 

Obviously, any assessment of capital by that method 
requires knowledge of and agreement as to the rental value 
per square foot, and the appropriate years’ purchase 
multiplier in that particular case. Instances will readily 
spring to the mind where such a method would not be 
applicable. It would hardly be appropriate, for example, to 
attempt to estimate in terms of rent per square foot an 
ambulatory in a chapel forming part of a cathedral and 
lighted by clerestory windows which a new nearby building 
might obstruct. It is quite reasonable, moreover, in a com- 
mercial case directly to consider the daylight plans and the 
rooms themselves and to put a spot figure for rental reduction 
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upon each room. Where both methods are appropriate, it is 
surprising how often they approximate in their final result. 

One last word ; it may be in the knowledge of many 
surveyors that, on occasions, very large sums have been paid 
by way of compensation, though not under an order of the 
court. These are the exceptions and not the rule and usually 
there is involved, if not blackmail, at least someone taking 
advantage of someone’s else’s errors. Blackmail should 
always be resisted but the wisest course is to avoid the errors 
at an early date and, if one is advising a developing owner, to 
consider, before plans are in their final form, what effect 
these plans will have upon the rights of light of adjoining 
owners. 
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APPENDIX | 


The following simple figure and exercise gives the theoretical reason why the 
45 degree rule "’ is useless : 
1. Let the planes of reference include the sills of the windows under consideration. 
2 Let H the height of the obstructing building above the lowest plane of 
reference and the salient obstruction be parallel to the plane of 
the window 
the height of the head of the window above the plane of reference 
the horizontal distance between the faces of the buildings. 
the distance, measured from the exterior face of the wall containing 
the window along a line normal to the face, of any point in the 
plane of reference 
~ the maximum depth of penetration of light from the sky. 
the angle of elevation obstruction at the point of reference 
the angle of elevation of the obstruction when p = P. 
the depth of the room measured as for P. 
tan H (1) 
+ p 
but when p P, by definition the line joining the salient obstruction to the 
point of reference passes through the head of the window 
hence 
Q) 


and also 

tan hor P h (3) 
P tan 

From (2) it will be seen that tan 0’ decreases as A increases and 

from (3) P increases as tan @‘ decreases 

and also P increases as / increases 

The equation can also be expressed (for 45°) as P HA 


H-—A 


Clearly then the height of the head of the window is a far more important factor 
in penetration than is the angle at the sill—-but in any event what we are real!) 
interested in is the relationship between P and d, so that we can answer the question 
* How much light remains within the room?" On this point, the 45 degree rule 
has nothing useful to say. 
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Some Reflections on Property Development 


At the general practice general meeting held in February, 1961, Mr. E. C. Uren presented a paper on property development. 
The paper was published in the March issue and a summary of the discussion is published below. 


Mr. R. H. CLutton (Fellow) said the author had referred 
to the conflict of specialists and the fact that so often the 
contractor was not in a development project at an early 
enough stage and therefore could not give to it from the 
outset the benefit of his particular skills. Mr. Clutton had 
had experience of developments where the contractor had 
come in at the beginning. In such a case there were no 
competitive tenders amongst contractors, but there was the 
closest liaison from the outset, and it was a fact that the 
particular developments to which he referred had gone 
remarkably smoothly and with much less argument than on 
other occasions. It was a procedure well worth considering. 


On the question of obsolete buildings and small new 
buildings in the wrong places, a good deal of the trouble 
stemmed from the fact that a building was still put up on the 
assumption that it would last for ever or, at least, for 99 years, 
and when one came to grant building leases the point was 
often made that even 99 years was not long enough to 
amortise the cost. In the United States it was reckoned 
that a building would last 40 years and then be out-of-date, 
and the tax authorities allowed it to be amortised over that 
period. Until people realised that most of the buildings in 
this country would not last for ever the problem of old and 
obsolete buildings in city centres would remain. Up to the 
present, site values had appreciated and it had been worth 
while pulling old buildings down, but this might not last. 


Mr. B. W. MetTcALr (Fellow) referred to the author’s 
remarks on teamwork. There were two examples of this. 
First, when the majority cf the team, with the possible 
exception of the architect, were employees of the developer, 
and secondly when the team was made up of independent 
firms associated with perhaps no more than one project. It 
would be interesting to learn who, in general, got the idea 
for a project—surveyor, developer or contractor. 

Mr. Uren had said of the functions of the architect and the 
valuer : “* If the architect is allowed to approach the problem 
in his own way and to produce his solution unhindered and 
the valuer and the quantity surveyor are then asked to report 
and advise on the economic implications of the design, it 


will often prove that any conflicts arising from differences of 
approach will be reconcilable and that there will be no difficult 
problem to be resolved.” That comment was a little sur- 
prising. One would have thought that in a large project 
one of the first considerations would be the economic frame- 
work, and the architect would want to have some idea of the 
price range within which he had to plan. Obviously the 
valuer must make an assessment of the design, but he should 
come in before that in order to give the team his idea of the 
economic and financial background of the development. 

Mr. E. C. Uren, in reply, said that Mr. Metcalf raised the 
question of who was the mainspring. As far as ideas were 
concerned, the field was wide open. Obviously those with 
special training in property development were more likely 
to see the opportunities than a layman. On the other hand 
it did not necessarily follow that the man who could recognise 
a development opportunity was worthy of the title “ main- 
spring.” Very often one had to look elsewhere for the 
mainspring—the person who took the ideas and in fact made 
them work. This was not necessarily one and the same 
person. 

On the question of design, he did not want it to be thought 
that he was suggesting that the architect was someone who 
approached his task without any idea of economics. What 
he did suggest was that the architect should not be obsessed 
by economics from the very beginning. The architect should 
have sufficient freedom to create his work within general 
limits and it was then the valuer’s turn. More interplay 
between the various professions was needed. 

Mr. A. L. STRACHAN (Fellow) had noticed that Mr. Uren 
had referred repeatedly to the vision of the developer. One 
sometimes wondered whether the developer might have the 
vision, but was perhaps dissuaded from doing what he felt 
was right because of the specialist advice which was given to 
him. Some ten years ago when discussing the use of 
pedestrian precincts in towns, a considerable body of opinion 
was opposed to that type of planning on economic grounds. 
It was said that prospective lessees of shops were interested 
in congestion and in the bustle of people and vehicles and 
that they would not pay the same rent for a shop in a 
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pedestrian area as they would for a shop in a traffic thorough- 
fare. Those fears had not proved true and the pedestrian 
precinct was now an accepted fact. 


Mr. R. F. HOLMAN (Professional Associate) said he was 
concerned with local government and his problem was the 
implementation of town plans and plans for comprehensive 
development. The New Towns had a Corporation and a 
team and the conflict of experts hardly arose. The local 
authorities, on the other hand, prepared plans and had to 
find a way of implementing them. 

The private developer or “ responsible” developer was 
called upon. But if there was more than one responsible 
developer, each with his ideas for improvements a leader was 
needed to prepare the final plan which would satisfactorily 
integrate the interests of all parties. Who was that leader 
to be? 


Mr. R. C. RAWLINSON (Fellow) said he thought there were 
advantages in having the contractors as members of the team 
from the outset, but he would like Mr. Uren’s views upon 
how to allay the fears building owners often had that in the 
absence of competition an unfair price might be quoted. 


Mr. E. C. UREN, in reply, said that the assumption of the 
desirability of the competitive tender in all cases was based on 
a false premise. What exactly did the client want—the 
cheapest job or something better? If the client wanted 
cheapness then the architect was instructed to produce the 
cheapest design, contractor was set against contractor, and 
the cheapest price was obtained. It did not necessarily 
follow that the client got what he wanted. He might find 
that quality was skimped and he might find that he did not 
get completion on time and he could in consequence be 
out-of-pocket. 

The answer to Mr. Rawlinson’s question was that if the 
contractor came in as part of the development team from the 
beginning he gave the benefit of his experience and advice 
only at that stage, which could be accepted or rejected. 
However, because he had a great deal of practical experience 
he could often be instrumental in saving the client a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

Mr. Holman had spoken of a conflict of experts and pointed 
out that it was all very well for the larger authorities but 
what about the smaller authorities who had to bring in 
private developers? In that event, there was a need for 
a team manager and who would he be? He did not pretend 
to know a general answer to that question which would be 
appropriate in all circumstances. Management was not 
something which could be invented. He shared the view 
that team management was needed, and he felt that people 
with practical experience in the field of property were most 
likely to be shown to have the necessary qualities. He 
repeated that the biggest hope, rested in the emergence of the 
responsible developer ; otherwise, over the next few years 
the same problem would be under discussion and a solution 
still not found. 


Mr. A. E. C. GREEN (Fellow) said he had a good deal to do 
with gentlemen of the author’s profession on the boards of 
various companies, and he paid tribute to them for the 
breadth of vision and specialist knowledge which they brought 
to a subject which must obviously be basically financial. He 
did not suggest that all development hinged simply and solely 
on money. If it did it would not always succeed. 

Mr. Green referred to a project which he was endeavouring 
to direct from a distance of some 10,000 miles. He watched 
the progress of that development scheme with the greatest 
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possible confidence at the moment because there was on the 
spot the most experienced team of architect, quantity sur- 
veyor, consulting engineers and contractors available in that 
part of the world. The architect who was the leader of the 
team was responsible for putting into the whole operation the 
necessary drive and initiative, and Mr. Green felt sure that it 
would be a success provided he, representing the developer, 
kept away from it! 


He emphasised the importance of pre-planning. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, the nigger in the woodpile was 
the developer, and it did not matter whether one was building 
a henhouse or putting up a £million building in the centre 
of London. Most people came to grief by having after- 
thoughts and saying to the architect “‘ We want to change 
this.” The single “ this” did not matter, but all the things 
that followed always added very considerably to the capital 
cost of the job. 


Mr. O. S. CHESTERTON (Fellow) said that Mr. Rawlinson 
had expressed the view that the competitive tender was 
looked upon with suspicion. It would appear that he had 
overlooked the quantity surveying section of the Institution. 
Mr. Chesterton’s experience of negotiated contracts was a 
very happy one. One picked a contractor because one 
trusted him. It was then necessary to consider that he must 
make a proper profit, and to ensure that that happened it 
was the simplest thing in the world to have the chartered 
quantity surveyor agree the price or the rates with the chosen 
team-mate. It was to be hoped that the day had passed 
when the feeling was current that once a job started it was 
“ seconds out of the ring” and a case of the building-owner 
versus the builder! If the job were approached on a 
negotiated basis good value for money was obtained, and it 
was probably done more cheaply than by going to the man 
who had cut the tender. 


Sir THOMAS BENNETT (Past-Chairman of Crawley New 
Town Development Corporation) said there was growing 
criticism from public bodies that the developments which 
were taking place were the financially lucrative ones. While 
they might mean a substantial amount of ground rent or 
premium, the bulk of the profit went to private individuals. 
It was being recognised increasingly that the town was left 
with the unremunerative portion of redevelopment, and that 
large sums of money had to be spent by the ratepayers who 
had to deal with those unremunerative portions. The idea 
that the remunerative portions and the unremunerative 
portions must in the future be married was gaining support. 


Who was to provide the finance? Who was to decide what 
margin of profit went to the individual who provided the 
ability or knowledge? How much was to be incorporated 
in the whole development? Crawley carried a large amount 
of unremunerative roads and services, and other forms of 
town development on the profits of the industrial area and 
the retail shopping areas. A good deal of that potential 
profit had been surrendered in order that a number of 
industrialists should have ground leases. The same applied 
to a number of retail traders who had sub-letting clauses so 
that any benefit they received over the long-term would be 
confined to themselves. 


There was little doubt that any other form of development 
by a developer, even with a good team and even with a first- 
class reputation, was not acceptable to some members of 
elected bodies. They found it difficult to believe that the 
developer, however capable, was disinterested. One was 
inclined to think that in spite of a large number of very 
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successful developments there was some danger if agents 
became developers as well as agents. On a smaller scale 
the same applied to contractors or might apply to con- 
tractors if they allowed their development to increase in 
proportion to their proper contracting business. 

He had hoped that Mr. Uren might have touched on some 
of the really complicated financial background—the different 
kinds of development—since the author himself was an 
accountant. For instance there were such questions as why 
the government paid rent instead of buying from the Public 
Works Loan Board ; and why certain companies with vast 
resources preferred to rent their development rather than to 
carry it out, and so on. Those were some of the biggest 
issues of development which would loom larger in the next 
ten years—the years in which most of the work had to be done. 
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Mr. E. C. Uren, said that the person who really tied the 
threads together was, as far as he was concerned, the 
developer, even if he was using finance from some other 
quarter. The mistake was sometimes made of talking about 
management as if it were merely a question of contract 
management. A form of snobbery had grown up in the 
building industry, and some took the view that the only 
people who could manage were those who could manage 
contracts. It was necessary to introduce a corrective by 
saying that top management groups were open to all who 
showed management qualities irrespective of the professional 
or business training which they might have received. When 
it came to the question of who was the captain, it was the 
person who showed the right qualities and the capacity for 
tying the threads together. 


The vote of thanks to Mr. Uren, proposed by Mr. T. L. J. Burfield (Professional Associate) and seconded by Mr. R. H. Clutton 
(Fellow) was carried with acclamation. 


Share Valuations: Why and How? 


The following discussion took place after Mr. Hamilton Bayne’s paper on “* Share Valuations : Why and How?” The 
paper was published in the March issue. 


Mr. E. R. YOUNG (Fellow) said that the author had pointed 
out that risk was an all-important element in a share valuation 
and proceeded to quote certain average returns on shares 
which were, of course, publicly quoted shares and therefore 
not an exact guide to the valuation of shares of private 
companies. To-day in many cases it was not only the 
question of risk which determined yield, it was also the 
possibility of growth. 

In the nineteen-thirties, it was comparatively easy to 
arrive at value by looking at the yield on gilt-edged shares 
and little attention was paid to growth. But to-day, with the 
inability to obtain full benefit from earning a great deal of 
money due to high taxation, the man who was earning 
a high income looked to growth prospects when acquiring 
shares. Growth should be fairly easy to ascertain with a 
public company, because one had the performance of the 
company available over a long period of years ; but it would 
be interesting to know how the author was able to deal with 
the question of growth prospects in a private company. 


Mr. HAMILTON BAYNES, in reply, said it was necessary to 
be clear about what was meant by “ growth.” The growth 
of some companies was due to inflation ; some companies 
were clever enough to expand their profits because they 
happened to be dealing with a commodity which was popular, 
and had got in on the ground floor. That would come under 
the heading of management. If he were satisfied about the 
management of the private company—and he would be 
satisfied if the growth continued year by year—and if he 
were satisfied that there was somebody else in the offing, 
he would take it into account in the share valuation. 


Mr. A. L. Horton (Fellow) asked what the author regarded 
as a reasonable, average, minimum gross earning yield on 
the ordinary capital of the kind of company referred to in 
the table at the end of his paper (page 496). 


Mr. HAMILTON Baynes replied that if the table in his 
paper indicated anything it was that no two companies were 
consistent. It seemed important that one should be able to 
see the earnings yield before coming to the dividend, and 


there was often little relationship. Probably the relationship 
was guided by whecher a company was expanding and needed 
to retain a large part of its profits. 

To take the first company mentioned—building con- 
tractors—the yield was over 24 per cent. yet the company was 
only paying a dividend of just over 8 per cent. In other 
words, the company was distributing one-third of its profits, 
whereas some of the other companies further down the table 
were distributing just under half. it depended on the 
individual company and what the directors had in mind. 
The directors of private limited companies tended to look 
and see what the dividend was the previous year and to pay 
the same in the current year, without any original thought 
about why it should be that figure. It made share valuation, 
difficult. 


Mr. F. D. FURLONGER (Fellow) asked why it was that if 
assets were quoted in a balance-sheet at three times their 
value it would be fraudulent misrepresentation, whereas it 
seemed to be in order year after year to put them at about 
10 per cent. of their value on the open market. 


Mr. HAMILTON Baynes, in reply, said a_ balance- 
sheet was a statement showing the source and disposal of 
funds. Therefore, there was no pretence that the fixed assets 
in a balance-sheet were worth current values. 

Of course, it would be wrong if one put figures in a 
prospectus out of one’s own imagination, but it would only 
be wrong if the person concerned were proved to have been 
outrageously extravagant in his guesses. In fact it would not 
get past the Stock Exchange Council because they would be 
careful to see that the statements put in the prospectus were 
reasonable. Therefore, it could only be said that a balance- 
sheet was misleading if it were assumed that its purpose was 
to state the current value of assets. 


A Memser said he had heard it stated by one or two 
investors that if a company had not paid a dividend for the 
previous five years, they would not put any money into that 
company. Did the author agree with that? 
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Mr. HAMILTON Baynes, in reply, said it was obviously very 
difficult to value shares in a concern that was not making 
profits or was making profits but was not distributing them 
in dividends. 

If a company was not paying dividends and could pay 
dividends then with a minority shareholder there was always 
a threat under section 210 of the Companies Act which was 
introduced in 1947. That section gave a minority share- 
holder a chance of taking action in the High Court. There 
had been very few cases under that section, but it still 
constituted a threat. Therefore, solicitors and accountants 
advising directors of limited companies told them, if there 
was a minority interest, to pay a modest dividend. That 
meant in valuing the shares it was necessary to consider what 
sort of dividend would be regarded as reasonable by a Judge 
if a minority shareholder took action. 


To value shares of a company making losses was clearly 
a difficult matter. A small holder would have no chance of 
insisting on the company being wound up, and directors of 
such companies rarely decided to liquidate, preferring to 
hang on, hoping for better days. A valuer in such cases 
would probably place a mere nominal value on a small block 
of ordinary shares. 


Mr. F. D. Jones (Fellow) asked the author if he would 
draw a distinction between his approach to the valuation of 
shares in a private company, and the valuation of shares in 
a public company. The author had suggested that he 
approached the valuation of the shares in a private company 
on the basis of a “ going concern” and he would not take 
much account of the value of fixed assets. 

It seemed that in valuing the shares of a public company 
considerable regard must be paid to the value of the fixed 
assets, particularly property interests, as trading results 
were not always a true guide to the value of the company. 


Mr. HAMILTON Baynes said that the whole burden of his 
remarks concerning the valuation of shares in a company 
had almost entirely been on the earning power, and not on 
the immediate value of the company’s assets. That of course 
applied in the case of a public company. The worst that 
any commentator could try to do was to attempt to explain 
why two days of falling share prices should be followed by 
three days of improvement during a five-day period in which 
there had been no obvious change in the factors underlying 
the market. In other words, millions of pounds had been 
added theoretically to the value of those companies and 
millions of pounds lost in the five days, yet the companies 
were continuing and profits had presumably hardly varied 
in that period. It was a question of supply and demand. 
The prices of shares went up regardless of fixed assets. That 
was why it was so difficult to bring the actual physical value 
of the assets into play in an estate duty valuation. The same 
thing happened in the case of a private company, although 
there was not the impact there of supply and demand. 

A restriction in transfer in a private company meant that 
once you were in you would have difficulty in getting out, 
and that disadvantage was reflected in the value of the share. 


Mr. W. N. D. LANG (Fellow) said surely a proper assets 
value must be all important and he asked what was the 
position where assets were clearly being wrongly used. He 
had always understood that one of the reasons for so many 
take-over bids after the last war was that a number of 
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companies did not know whether they were property 
companies working, say, in the butcher’s trade, or companies 
in the butcher’s trade owning property. Surely there must 
be some regard for whether assets were being properly used? 


Mr. HAMILTON Baynes, in reply, said that accountants did 
not pretend to be industrialists. One might say that the 
accountant ought to know what the properties were capable 
of earning, but even if he did it was difficult to see that he 
could do much by way of valuation, because valuation was 
based on a willing seller and a willing buyer of shares. An 
accountant might value the shares of a concern at, say, 
75s. 6d., but a clever business man might take the view that 
the assets were not being used as well as they ought to be 
used, and he might as a result make an offer of 103s. for 
each share. In that event he would probably get them 
because the shareholders would think that they had done 
fairly well if the accountant valued the shares at 75s. 6d., the 
accountant’s valuation being based on the record of the 
company and its prospects under the existing management. 


Mr. J. R. CricKMAy (Fellow) referred to the question of 
yield and said that in the paper reference was made on the 
one hand to the yield on government stock and on the other 
hand, to the yield on mining companies’ shares as being 
extremes. The yield to-day on Government stock was about 
6} per cent. but if one considered the property shares of 
over a hundred companies, only about 7 to 10 per cent. of 
these companies showed a yield of over 6} per cent. There- 
fore, in using that as a basis for comparison it would be of 
interest to know whether the author considered that the 
property market ought to be forgotten completely or whether 
the view was taken that one had no faith in Government 
stock, 


Mr. HAMILTON BAYNEs, in reply, said it was strange that 
Government stock which, for all practical purposes, was 
riskless should yield more at the moment than the stock of 
general stores and so on, The answer was two-fold. The 
first was that there was the growth factor—everyone thought 
that there was still a future in general stores, for example, 
and, secondly, nearly everyone thought there was a danger of 
further inflation. That was probably why the yield on 
Government stock was so high. 


A Memaer said he would be interested to know how the 
author would approach the valuation of the shares of a 
company, where it was advertised for sale with a ** substantial 
tax loss of £20,000.” 


Mr. HAMILTON BAYNES, in reply, said it was not easy to 
convert a company’s losses into profits without changing the 
basis of the company’s activities and that would never do 
because the tax inspector would seek to assess the profits 
on the basis of a new business. 


Mr. C. J. EATOUGH (Professional Associate) asked whether 
the offer price of a unit trust share was based directly on the 
anticipated yields of companies covered by the trust, or 
whether it was related back to the assets of the various 
companies. 

Mr. R. C. Quirk (Chairman of the Quotations Committee 
of the Stock Exchange) in reply said that the price of the 
unit trust share was based on the market quotation of the 
underlying securities. It had nothing to do with the assets 
of the individual companies. 


The vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Rutherford Young and seconded by Mr. Crickmay was carried with acclamation. 
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Maintenance Costing 


The following report was approved by the General Practice Committee in September, 1960, and was subsequently submitted 

to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, for consideration by a working party set up by the Minister to examine 

and report on methods of management and maintenance costing of local authority housing estates (see The Chartered 
Surveyor for December, 1960, page 278). 


In the Spring of 1959, the Housing Management Sub- 
Committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee 
published their Report “ Councils and their Houses,” and 
paragraph 99 reads as follows : 

“ We are firmly convinced of the need for a method of 
standardised costing to cover repairs and maintenance, 
and that the subject is one which would warrant a further 
and specialised investigation in the light of modern 
developments in costing techniques. Most authorities 
have costing systems of some kind : there is costing by 
trades, by type of house, or by individual jobs, but there 
is no general system in Operation at the present time. 
The variety of the work, the multiplicity of small jobs, 
and the scattered nature of the tasks in rural areas make 
the problem of costing difficult, but one which it is all 
the more important to tackle. It is understood that 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
is working on the problem of a standardised accounting 
system and if, as the result of further study, a costing 
manual could be evolved it would greatly assist local 
authorities. The adoption by them of a standard 
method of costing would make possible far more 
accurate comparisons, which in turn would provide 
local authorities with a yardstick against which to 
measure their costs. We therefore recommend that an 
enquiry be made into costing techniques for housing 
maintenance, with a view to the issue of a costing 
manual.” 

In October, 1959, the General Practice Committee decided 
to investigate the costing of maintenance and repair ; and 
they appointed the following as a working party to examine 
the subject and report to them : 

Chairman—Mr. A. L. Strachan. 

Honorary Secretary—Mr. J. P. Macey 

Representing the Housing and Urban Estate Manage- 
ment Panel of the General Practice Committee—Messrs 
F. W. J. Adams, R. J. Allerton, Mrs. I. T. Barclay and 
Mr. L. G. Brooks. 

Representing the Building Surveyors Panel of the 
General Practice Committee—-Messrs. R. A. Bigham 
and F. J. Cave. 

Representing the Quantity Surveyors Committee- 
Messrs. A. H. Killick (in place of Mr. R. L. Everest), 
and C. A. Wales (who is also a member of the Cost 
Research Panel). 

Representing Private Practitioners—Mr. C. C. Moore 

By the time the Working Party held their first meeting, the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government had informed 
the Institution that discussions would be starting shortly 
with local authority associations on the subject of main- 
tenance and management costing of local authority housing 
estates, and the Working Party therefore decided to address 
themselves solely to devising a standardised method of 
costing maintenance work in local authority housing offices. 

The Working Party first considered the purposes for which 
maintenance costs were required. While appreciating that 


this depended upon the size and type of housing authority, 
they thought that, broadly speaking, maintenance costing 
had two main purposes, viz. :— 

(1) to check the cost of maintaining houses and flats 
of different types and construction and to use such 
information in the design and building of future 
dwellings ; and 

(2) to check the efficiency with which the work of 
maintenarce is executed and to ensure that the best 
results are secured for the money spent. 

With these objects in view, the Working Party then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the recording of maintenance costs. Clearly, 
there would be great differences both in scope and detail 
between the records of the small authority with a few hundred 
houses and the large authority with many thousands of 
dwellings. Whereas the former might be able to record the 
costs of individual jobs or the cost of maintaining individual 
properties, this would clearly be impossible for the larger 
authority—and indeed unnecessary. Given time, it should 
normally be possible for a local authority to extract such 
information as might be required from existing records ; thus 
in the case of direct labour most authorities would normally 
record the stores issued for a particular job and the labour 
and time taken to complete it. These figures for time and 
materials could always be converted into their financial 
equivalents and with the addition of overheads, costs could 
be produced for house types, for estates, for roads of houses, 
for houses of a particular age, or for different trades. What 
had to be decided was the extent to which costs should be 
recorded so as to produce information continuously, and the 
system by which this could be achieved. The former was a 
matter for each individual authority to decide, having regard 
to the number and type of dwellings owned. The latter was 
the subject of the Working Party’s deliberations. 

The Working Party decided that standardisation would 
best be achieved by devising a list of headings under some or 
all of which costs could be recorded, and which could be 
further sub-divided to show up costs on estates, parts of 
estates or particular houses or flats. 

It was considered that the minimum requirements of any 
system would be a record of the cost of external painting, 
interior decorating (if undertaken by the local authority) 
and repairs. Repairs could be divided into a number of 
headings some or all of which could be employed by a local 
authority at their discretion, Five members of the Working 
Party each produced a suggested list, but that submitted by 
Mr. Allerton as the list employed by the London County 
Council and which, with some slight modifications, is shown 
in the Appendix to this Report, appealed to all members as 
the list which they would be prepared to recommend for 
adoption. 

It will be seen that the headings in the middle column 
start with “ External Painting * and “ Internal Decoration ” 
and that there follows a number of headings, the sum total 
of which represents external and internal repairs. 

The notes in the third column remove certain doubts as to 
what should be costed against the various headings. These 
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notes are not intended to cover all the items chargeable to 
each heading but merely to indicate the classification of some 
items that are not implicit in the code headings themselves. 
The first column is reserved for a code number which would 
be used on all initiating orders and subsequent records of 
expenditure which flow from the original order. By the 
addition of expenditure bearing the same code number, the 
costs under each heading can be ascertained. 

It has been emphasised earlier in this Report that any 
system recommended by the Working Party should be 
adaptable to the needs of large and small housing authorities. 
Thus some authorities might be content with a simple 
division of costs as between external painting, interior 
decorations and repairs, whereas others would wish to 
analyse their costs of repairs under all or some of the headings 
mentioned in the Appendix ; many authorities would wish 
to analyse their costs under some or all of these headings to 
show up comparisons between different types of houses and 
flats, or between dwellings of different ages, or by costing 
separately whole estates or parts of estates. Any or all of 
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this information could be obtained by the use of sub-code 
numbers. 


The Working Party considered the question of repairs as 
opposed to renewals but came to the conclusion that this did 
not warrant special treatment in any standardised system of 
costing, as, if the records disclosed a high cost under any 
particular heading, investigation would follow and one of 
the reasons for the high cost might well be that renewal had 
been necessary instead of repair. During their discussions, 
the Working Party bore in mind that some authorities put 
their maintenance work out to contract, whereas others 
operated entirely by direct labour, and some by a combination 
of both. Their recommendations would, however, be valid 
whatever method was employed. 


As already emphasised in this Report, the extent and detail 
of information required would be a matter for the individual 
local authority to decide, but the Working Party are satisfied 
that the system of standard headings which they have 
suggested would be adaptable to all needs, however diversified. 


APPENDIX 


Code Repairs 


Notes (¢.g., as to inclusion of unusual 
No, classification 


or doubtful items) 

External painting This code is intended for comprehensive and 
periodic repainting work only. Minor paint- 
ing work carried out after repairs should be 
coded to the appropriate trade code for the 
repair 

Internal decoration This code is intended to cover only periodic 
redecoration under a programme 


Internal decoration (on This code is intended for internal decoration on 
change of tenancy) change of tenancy only. Minor work of 
redecoration carried out after repairs should 
be coded to the appropriate trade code for 
the repair 

Includes all internal floors, floor tiling, stee! 
casements, wooden window sills, staircases, 
draining boards, cutting keys, knotting and 
priming new woodwork, and carpentry 
repairs in preparation for external painting 


Carpentry, jomery, etc 


Walls. chimneys and — Includes slating, roof tiling, doorsteps, tiled and 
root bricked window sills, fencing on balconies, 
and repairs to lightning conductors Wall 
tiling is coded under “ plastering “' and root 
flashing under * soil and rainwater pipes and 

gutters.” 


Grates, fireplaces and Includes tiled surrounds, back boilers, coring of 
independent boilers chimneys and flues. 

Electric wiring and Includes repairs to staircase and courtyard 
equipment lighting, and to electric coppers 

Electric water heaters Includes repairs to immersion heaters 

Cras water heaters 


Code Repairs 
No. classification 


Notes (¢.g., a8 to inclusion of unusual 
or doubtful items) 
Gas pipes and equip- Includes repairs to gas-heated drying cabinets 
ment in flats, and repairs to gas wash-boilers and 
coppers 
Space heating-——-gas . 
Space heating elec- 
tricity 
Water supply Includes everything that supplies water, i.«., 
water pipes and fittings, bibcocks, stopcocks, 
Storage tanks and w.c. cisterns; it also 
includes radiators 
Includes everything that disposes of water, i. 
baths, sinks, basins, w.c. pans, w.c, flush 
pipes, waste traps and waste pipes. Also 
includes repair and renewal of w.c, seats and 
painting baths. 
Sol and = rainwater Includes balcony gullies, dormer windows, 
pipes and gutters canopies, roof flashings, lead fittings. This 
code is for all pipes, etc., down to ground 
level 
Drains Includes repairs to and cleaning of manholes, 
drains and gullies. This code is for all 
pipes, etc., below ground level. 
Includes wall tiling 
Includes repairs to clothes-line posts, boundary 
walls and consequential repairs to paving 
Does not include repairs to fences and walls 
to greens and shrubberies. 
Paths and courtyards Includes tar-paving and repairs to balcony and 
communal staircase floors 


Water disposal 


Plastering 
Fences and gates 


Glazing 
Miscellaneous repairs Includes supply of dustbins, repairs to refuse 
chutes, 


Special works Includes such items as underpinning. 


Rating Surveyor ’s Diary 


Compiled by H. HOWARD KARSLAKE (Fellow), Diploma in Rating 


RECENT LANDS TRIBUNAL DECISIONS 
UNir OF ASSESSMENT 
Bass’s Burton Breweries 
Burton-on-Trent v. Thomas (VO) and Bass Ratcliff and 
Gretton Ltd. 

(Erskine Simes,Q.c.,and R.C.G. Fennell, 11th January, 
1961). 

Four Breweries at Burton-on-Trent. 

Decision of the Stafford North LVC that four 
premises entered separately in the valuation list (at 
(£11,400, £9,000, £13,409 and £23,150 NAV respectively, 
all fully derated) should be assessed as a single heredita- 
ment (at £52,750 NAV, £13,187 RV) affirmed. 


Respondent ratepayers awarded costs to be shared 
between appellant rating authority and respondent VO. 
The Tribunal was of opinion that the existence of railway 
lines and more particularly the extensive use made of them, 
was a factor to be taken into account in considering whether 
there was such a functional connection between the premises 
that they should be treated as one hereditament. A cooperage 
formed an essential part of a brewery, where beer was not 
bottled, and must be situated in close proximity to the spot 
where the casks were to be filled. The extent to which the 
cooperage in one premises served the others was proved by 
the evidence ; it was clear that the traffic between the three 
sets of premises was very considerable and in the main related 
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to the brewing processes carried on in the old and new 
breweries. They were essential in use the one to the other 
and the proximity which they provided was equally essential 
if the industrial process were to be carried on. 

The Tribunal was therefore satisfied that the functional 
connection was such that the premises were correctly treated 
by the Local Valuation Court as one hereditament. 


Loco Shed not ‘‘ Functionally Integrated *’ 


Burton-on-Trent v. Bass Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd., and 
Thomas (VO), 


(Erskine Simes, Q.c., and R. C. G. Fennell, 11th January, 1961) 


Ale conditioning stores and loco shed £1,200 NAV, 
£300 RV, as determined by Stafford North LVC reduced 
as follows :— 

Ale conditioning stores £1,150 NAV, £575 RV. 
Loco shed £62 GV, £50 NAV, £40 RV. 

Rating authority's appeal allowed. 

The Tribunal was not satisfied by the evidence that it could 
consider the loco shed and the stores as contiguous. Any 
merger therefore must depend on functional integration, and 
the evidence led to the conclusion that the loco housed in the 
hereditament was there more for convenience than necessity, 
that its function was to feed casks of unconditioned beer into 
the premises, and to remove empty trucks, or truck loads o1 
casks of conditioned beer which had to be transferred to 
marshalling or to supply points. There was no evidence 
that the loco was needed for moving casks during the process 
of conditioning, say from a heated to an unheated shed : 
it appeared to be merely a local work horse to release the 
main brewery engines for other tasks. The loco shed was 
accordingly valued as a separate hereditament. The Tribunal 
approved an end allowance of 25 per cent. as adopted by 
expert witnesses for ratepayers and VO and disputed by 
expert witnesses for rating authority. The decision also 
dealt with the details of other differences :n the valuation of 
the three expert witnesses. 


Functional Connection not displacing Genera! Presumption 
Burton-on-Trent v. Ind Coope Ltd. and Thomas (VO). 
(Erskine Simes, Q.c., and R. C. G. Fenrell, | 1th January, 1961) 


A. Brewery, maltings and cooperage, all within 
the same curtilage ; 

B. Premises within one curtilage, but on the other side 
of a public highway ; 

C. Premises separated from B by public highway, 
but connected by level crossings, and connected to 
A and B by water mains, telephone wires : 

A and B also connected by service pipes, telephone 
and electricity wires. 

In an interim decision, the Tribunal was not satisfied that 
the railway crossings or the pipes and wires were sufficient 
to constitute contiguity between the three premises. In the 
Tribunal’s opinion the question to be determined was whether 
there was such a functional connection between the premises 
as to displace the general presumption laid down in Gilbert v. 
Hickinbottom (1956). Apart from the use for storage of new 
casks, the premises C were used solely for road vehicle 
maintenance and it seemed that this use could not constitute 
a vital functional connection since it could equally well have 
been situated elsewhere. The same thing also applied to the 
storage of new casks. But for the existence of the premises B 
no one could have suggested that A and C should be regarded 
as one hereditament and the storage of new casks had no 
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connection with B. Neither of the three users of premises B 
( (i) office, (ii) warehousing and (iii) garaging and marshalling 
of vehicles) constituted a functional connection which would 
justify displacing the general presumption. The premises 
should therefore be treated as three separate hereditaments. 


Maisonettes Separately Assessed 

Douglas vy. Nye (VO). 

(H. P. Hobbs, 20th February, 1961) 

Maisonettes in Swansea. 

Determination of West Glamorgan LVC altering an 
assessment of £52 gross value to two of £43 and £18 gross 
values respectively upheld. 

Ratepayer’s appeal dismissed. 

During the hearing reference was made to section 57 of 
the Local Government Act, 1948, which entitled a valuation 
officer, if he thinks fit, to assess a dwelling occupied in parts 
as a single hereditament. The Tribunal did not find this 
section in any way relevant to this appeal where the proposal 
by the Valuation Officer was for the separate assessment in 
parts of what was formerly a single hereditament. 


DE-RATING |. THE CONTIGUITY RULE 
** Connected to the Brewery ”’ 
Ind Coope Ltd. v. Burton-on-Trent and Thomas (VO). 
(Erskine Simes, Q.c., and R. C, G. Fennell, 11th January, 1961) 


Four pumping stations, wells and borehouses at 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Determination of Stafford North LVC to include 
hereditaments in Part I of the Valuation List affirmed. 

Appeals dismissed. 

On each of the four hereditaments there were wells or 
boreholes from which a water supply was obtained for 
Brewery use, with the pumps to drive the water along the 
mains to the Brewery. The sole question was whether the 
hereditaments came within the “contiguity” rule of 
section 3 (3) of the Apportionment Act of 1928. 

The Tribunal, following the dictum of Avory, J., in Spillers 
v. Cardiff A.C. and Pritchard (1931) and its own adoption of 
that dictum in Butterley v. Tasker (1958), was satisfied that 
there was no special reason why these hereditaments should 
be treated separately. This was sufficient to dispose of the 
appeal, but in view of the possibility of further appeal, the 
Tribunal expressed the opinion that three of the four heredita- 
ments were “ contiguous” to the brewery, but the fourth 
was not; that pumping stations were not themselves 
“factories; but that premises need not in themselves be 
* factories” if used for manufacturing processes. It there- 
fore found that the three hereditaments would have formed 
part of a single hereditament with the brewery within 
section 3 (3) but for its decision that that subsection did not 
apply. 

De-RATING : SHOP EXCEPTION 
Printing Works in Shopping Area 
Walter Gillett v. Rees (VO). 
(Sir W. FitzGerald, 3rd February, 1961) 

Shop and printing works at Brighton. 

Decision of Brighton and East Sussex (Western Part) 
LVC entering the hereditament in Part I of the Valuation 
List at £2,000 gross, £1,663, rateable value confirmed. 

Ratepayer’s appeal dismissed. 

The question as to whether the hereditament was entitled 
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to derating depended upon whether or not it was primarily 
occupied and used as a retail shop or some other purpose 
not those of a factory or workshop. 


Tests as to area, number of workmen, turnover, etc., were 
not helpful. The factory part, taken by itself, was industrial, 
but what fell to be assessed was the hereditament as a whole ; 
and the premises occupied a corner site in a prominent 
shopping area, with large display windows and showrooms. 


The Tribunal was forced to the conclusion that the premises 
were primarily occupied and used for the purposes of a retail 
shop. 


De-RATING : VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


B.R.S. Workshop not Disqualified from Relief 
Sainsbury (VO) v. British Road Services. 
(Sir W. FitzGerald, 3rd February, 1961) 
B.R.S. Workshop at Nottingham. 


Decision of City of Nottingham LVC granting 
derating (£575 NAV, £144 RV) confirmed. 
VO’s appeal dismissed. 

The workshop was used for repairing and reconditioning 
of units removed from vehicles. Removal took place away 
from the hereditament. Parts in need of repair and renewal 
were taken out and sent to a central store at Leicester. The 
Leicester store would know the fleet number of the vehicle 
from which the unit had been taken out but the workshop 
would not because they would not be interested. When 
a unit came to the workshops the superintendent saw it, 
gauged what repairs it required and sent it to the appropriate 
department, i.e., electrical, mecharjcal, etc. There the units 
were stripped down and made fif to be re-used: vehicles 
came twice a week to collect the work done. 


No vehicle requiring repairs ever entered the hereditament 
except on the rare cecasion where it was alleged that the unit 
was not properly repaired, and the actual vehicle was taken to 
the workshop to demonstrate to the workman the nature of 
the fault. 


Counsel for the Valuation Officer contended that 
section 3 (2) (6) Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act, 1928 took the hereditament out of the definition of 
factory in that it was a place used by the occupier for the 
housing and maintenance of road vehicles. 

In the Tribunal’s opinion the question that arose could be 
determined by reference to the judgment of Lord Keith of 
Avonholm in the most recent case on the subject which was 
thatof L.T.E. v. Betts. The learned law lord having con- 
sidered all the relevant cases emphasised this extract from 
Lord Dunedin’s decision in the Potteries case :- 


** maintenance is taken along with housing and points 
I think to something done to the vehicle on the premises. 
The ultimate fate of the part made is to maintain a 
vehicle. That does not show that maintenance is done 
on the hereditament.” 


This seemed to be clear authority for the proposition that 
the vehicle must be on the premises. In this case the vehicle 
never came to the premises except in very rare cases. What 
was done on these premises was for the maintenance of 
the fleet but in the words of Lord Dunedin in the Potteries 
Electric Traction case that was the ultimate fate of the product 
and the ultimate fate was irrelevant when considering the 
question of what takes place on the hereditament. 
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VALUATION 
Argyle Assessment Agreed After All 


Tomlinson (VO) vy. Plymouth Argyle F.C. and Plymouth 
City Council. 

(Consent order dated 24th October, 1960) 

The Lands Tribunal had determined a rateable value of 
£2,250 in respect of Home Park, the football ground of 
Plymouth Argyle. The Court of Appeal allowed the Club's 
appeal and remitted the case to the Tribunal to reassess the 
rateable value in accordance with the principles indicated in 
the Court’s Judgment : ‘(such principles in outline being 
that the Lands Tribunal should assess the said hereditament 
not by selecting between two rival forms of valuation but by 
taking proper account of all the circumstances such as that 
the Plymouth Argyle Football Company, Limited, is the only 
likely applicant for a tenancy of this particular hereditament 
and other relevant facts such as the financial position of the 
said Company and the history of the Company as a Football 
Club in Plymouth so as to direct an assessment likely to 
accord with a rent which the Plymouth City Corporation and 
the said Company might fairly have agreed between them- 
selves in the ordinary process of the higgling of the market at 
the relevant date).” 

The consent order reduces the rateable value to £1,500 as 
agreed between the parties. 

(For Court of Appeal decision see The Chartered Surveyor, 
Vol. 93, page 15—Rating Surveyor’s Diary for July, 1960.) 


Oxford Colleges : ‘* Benefaction ’’ and the Percentage 

St. Mary Magdalen, Jesus and Keble Colleges vy. Howard 
(VO) and Oxford City Council. 

(Sir W. FitzGerald and H. P. Hobbs, 27th January, 1961) 

(Case remitted by the Court of Appeal) 

The Case stated was remitted for the Tribunal to state 
more fully the intention of s paragraph in their Interim 
Decision, and to state what relevance they attached in 
arriving at a figure of 24 per cent. to the fact that money for 
the erection and improvement of colleges was generally 
provided by benefaction. 

The Tribunal had no doubt as to what was in their minds, 
and it was this :— 

First they came to the conclusion that the existing occupier 
was the only hypothetical tenant. They then examined the 
financial position of the Colleges and decided that they would 
have been prepared to accept some increase in rent involving 
an increase in payment of rates. It was clear from their 
decision that they favoured the contractor’s method and 
decided that the effective capital value of a college could 
be found. 

They were of opinion that university education was not a 
commercial venture and one of the reasons which led them 
to this conclusion was the fact that “ the money for the 
erection and improvement of colleges is generally provided by 
benefaction.”” That was the only relevance of that 
sentence. 

There followed the question as to the percentage that should 
be applied. As the respective colleges were the only hypo- 
thetical tenants, and as the general financial position was 
that they could afford an increase in rent, and as university 
education was not a commercial venture, the Tribunal 
decided that negotiations between a landlord and tenant 
would result in a rent based upon 2} per cent. as being half 
of what they were told in evidence was the normal percentage 
used for commercial properties when valued on _ the 
contractor's basis. 
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** Schools Formula ’’ and the Contractor’s Test 


Dawkins (VO) vy. Royal Borough of Leamington Spa and 
Warwickshire C.C. 


(Sir W. FitzGerald and John Watson, 15th February, 1961) 
Local authority schools in Leamington Spa. 
Consolidated appeals and cross-appeals from decisions 

of Warwickshire LVC reducing the revaluation assess- 
ments of five schools as follows :— 
Cashmore from £2,375 to £1,905 


Shrubland as £918 ,, £870 
Clapham Terrace ,, £1,078 ,, £1,000 
Campion » £1,260 ,, £1,040 


VO’'s appeals allowed with one set of costs; rate- 
payer’s cross-appeals dismissed. Former assessments 
reinstated except Milverton (agreed at £1,295 allowing 
for redundancy) and Campion (amended to £1,230 to 
correct arithmetical error). 

The facts were set out in the Decision as follows :-— 

** Cashmore is a primary school. The main buildings were 
erected in 1953, but some pre-fabricated * Medway ’ class- 
rooms, together with .some cycle sheds, were added in 1956. 
The recognised capacity of the school is 400 pupils. The 
whole of Cashmore except the boiler house is made of 
pre-fabricated aluminium ; six acres are laid out as playing 
fields. 

“Shrubland is an infants’ and junior school dated from 
1884 to 1891. Two of the classrooms, numbers 15 and 16, 
are used exclusively by children from a secondary school 
elsewhere. The recognised capacity of Shrubland is 620, 
which includes 60 for classrooms numbered 15 and 16. The 
main buildings are of brick. There is no playing field, but 
two netball courts are marked out on the asphalt playground. 

“Clapham Terrace, a primary and secondary school, was 
established in 1889. Its recognised capacity is 590 pupils. 
The main buildings are of brick, but there is in addition some 
pre-fabricated accommodation known as ‘ Horsa ’ classrooms. 
There is no playing field. 

* Campion is a secondary school for boys and girls ; it 
was established in 1884. Its recognised capacity is 610 pupils. 
The main buildings are of brick ; because the school is on 
a sloping site, part of the accommodation is in a basement or 
lower ground floor. There is no playing field. 

“* Milverton is an infants’ and junior school. The infants’ 
section (Rugby Road) dates from 1892 and 1897, and the 
junior section (Greatheed Road) from 1930. The recognised 
capacity of the infants’ section is 340 pupils, and of the junior 
section 450 pupils. The main buildings are of brick, but the 
accommodation in the junior school includes some ‘ Horsa ’ 
classrooms. Again there is no playing field.” 


Insufficient Rental Evidence 


Three possible methods of valuing these schools were 
advanced, in each case with variations on the main theme. 
The appellant VO propounded the contractor’s basis, but 
relied secondarily upon a convenient formula which derived 
from the contractor’s basis and had been widely employed. 
The respondent rating authority relied primarily on the 
formula, but advanced the contractor’s basis as a check. 
The ratepayers propounded a valuation by a direct rental 
method, with the contractor’s basis as the alternative if their 
direct rental method were rejected : the ratepayers would 
have nothing to do with the formula, which they condemned. 

The Tribunal rejected the direct rental method of valuing 
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these schools, because there was insufficient evidence to 
support it. The formula might be a convenient short cut ; 
but the only valid test of an assessment determined by the 
formula was a valuation on the contractor’s basis, whence 
the formula derived. 

For Cashmore the Tribunal adopted the actual cost of 
construction, less a deduction of 10 per cent. because it was 
of pre-fabricated aluminium. 

In the case of the other four schools the Tribunal preferred 
the substitute building variant of the contractor’s basis to 
the replacement building method. For costing these par- 
ticular hereditaments, it found that a more accurate result 
was likely to be achieved by measuring and pricing per 
square foot of superficial area, rather than per cubic foot of 
content. 

It found the valuations by the VO and the rating authority's 
valuer of the main buildings of the four older schools at 
70s. per square foot excessive; and adopted 65s. per 
square foot throughout. It accepted the VO’s valuations 
of the ancillary buildings and of the playgrounds, subject 
to the same proportionate reduction. 

The Tribunal accepted a deduction for age, obsolescence 
and occupational disadvantages of 60 per cent. in regard to 
Shrubland, Clapham Terrace and the Rugby Road section of 
Milverton ; for Greatheed Road, Milverton, 25 per cent. : 
for Campion, 65 per cent. 

It accepted the VO’s valuation of the sites; also his 
contention that notionally the value of the land, encumbered 
by a school becoming obsolescent, depreciated in the same 
proportion as the building. 

The Tribunal adopted 4} per cent. throughout as the 
percentage to be applied to the effective capital values of land 
and buildings to arrive at gross value. 

There was no redundancy at Shrubland ; but there was at 
Milverton. At Milverton the Tribunal discounted its 
calculation of gross value on the contractor’s basis in the 
same proportion as it would be discounted by the application 
of the formula. 

In the light of these findings the Tribunal’s determinations 
of gross value by the application of the contractor’s basis 
exceeded the gross values contended for by the valuation 
officer. 

The Tribunal commented upon the * schools formula ” as 
follows :— 

“It 1s, as we remarked earlier, no more than a con- 
venient short cut : an assessment arrived at by applying 
the formula, if it needs to be tested, must be tested on the 
contractor’s basis. Two criticisms of the formula are 
implicit in our decision. It is inelastic, in that it provides 
no opportunity for making an allowance for exceptional 
disabilities—such as the aluminium construction of 
Cashmore and the inconvenient basement at Campion. 
It will be noted that in the case of Campion, where our 
deduction for disabilities exceeds that prescribed by the 
formula, the gross value in the valuation list is saved 
only by the fortuitous circumstance that by 1957 building 
costs had risen above the level wh‘ch obtained when the 
formula was devised. In regard to the other schools, 
but for this rise in costs, there would be little if any 
margin between the gross values in the list, arrived at by 
the formula, and the gross values determined by the 
Tribunal on the contractor's basis. Mr. Bewlay 
(Valuer for the County Council) said he thought the 
formula should be * more flexible in the middle’: we 
concur in that view.” 
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Burton-on-Trent Bottling Stores 
Ind Coope Ltd. v. Burton-on-Trent and Thomas (VO). 
(Erskine Simes, Q.c., and R. C. G. Fennell, 11th January, 1961) 


Bottling stores and sidings at Burton-on-Trent. 

Assessment of £18,000 NAV (reduced by Stafford 
North LVC from £19,500 NAV) reduced to £16,000 
NAV (all fully derated). 

Appeal allowed with costs (half against each 
respondent) on High Court Scale. 


The general approach (valuation on floor area or on the 
contractor’s test); the respective values attributed by the 
expert witnesses to the various parts ; the value and rate- 
ability of plant and machinery ; and the necessity for an 
overall end allowance were considered by the Tribunal in 
this decision. 

On the general approach, the decision states : 


“We consider that in the new bottling hall there is 
a conventional example of industrial floor space adapt- 
able to many uses which provides fair ground for the 
comparison and correlation of net annual values arrived 
at by direct estimation and by deduction from effective 
capital value. Our consideration of the valuations 
submitted . . . has led us to regard the details of net 
annual value submitted by the parties on differing 
principles as deserving of comparable respect and 
attention.” 


The Tribunal came to the conclusion that the NAV of 
the buildings should be £15,400. It excluded weighbridge 
platforms, boiler furnaces and air compressors from, but 
included a base exchange tank in, a figure of £600 NAV for 
rateable plant and machinery. 


Bus Garage and Dance Hall 


Aldershot District Traction Co. Ltd. vy. Aldershot and 
Shaw (VO). 

Aldershot vy. Aldershot District Traction Co. Ltd. and 
Shaw (VO), 

(H. P. Hobbs, 6th January, 1961) 

Bus garage, workshop, offices and dance hall in 
Aldershot. 

Assessment in Valuation List £9,448 GV. 

Ratepayer’s proposal, 9th August, 1956 : £2,000 NAV. 

VO’s proposal, 29th March, 1957: £9,500 GV. 
(structural alterations). 

LVC decision (15th December, 1958) : 

first proposal £8,250 GV. 
second proposal £8,300 GV. 

Gross value reduced to £7,675 GV (first proposal) 
and £7,775 GV (“ dance hall ” omitted from description) 
(second proposal). 

The withdrawal of a music and dancing licence was held 
by the Tribunal to have reduced the value attributable to 
that pari of the hereditament, but not to a nominal value ; 
the rooms were available and could have been used (i.e., 
for other purposes). 

Basic Price in Pottery Valuation 

Alfred Meakin (Tunstall), Ltd. v. Tonks (VO). 

(J. R. Laird, 10th January, 1961) 

New factory at Sandyford, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

VO’s proposal to increase NAV from £3,200 
£1,600 RV to £3,620 fully derated to £1,810 RV, 
confirmed by Stafford North LVC. 
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NAV determined at £3,450, fully derated. 
Ratepayer’s appeal allowed. 

The principal issue was the price to be applied to the new 
factory of 54,105 square feet, all on the ground floor. Expert 
witness for ratepayers took 1s. 4d, the VO Is. 6d. 
per square foot. In addition the ratepayers made a deduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. in respect of the “* partial occupation ”’ 
of the boiler and meter-houses. 


Taking all the relevant factors into consideration, the 
Tribunal ascribed a basic price of 1s. 5d. to the main part 
of the factory : it did not think the reduction claimed for 
“ partial occupation ” was justified : the end allowance of 
25 per cent. for disabilities in the VO’s valuation took care 
of this small item. 


Test Cases in Corby New Town 


Lee (VO) v. Southwark Manufacturing Co. and Eaton 
& Co. (Rushden). 


(J. R. Laird, 20th February, 1961) 


Two new factories at St. James Industrial Estate, 
Corby New Town. 
Test cases (five other appeals stayed sine die). 


NAVs of £4,000 (subject to apportionment) and £950, 
as determined by Northampton Joint LVC, confirmed. 

VO’s appeals allowed (subject to minor point of 
apportionment). 


The VO adopted a basic price of 4s. per foot for NAV ; 
two expert witnesses for the ratepayers took Is. 9d. and 
ls. 8d. respectively. 


After adjusting the rents of three ‘* comparables,” the 
VO adopted them as his basis : he claimed it was right so 
to do because the tenants came freely to Corby at rents 
higher than those outside Corby : so far as he was aware 
the Development Corporation did not appear to have made 
special efforts to attract tenants ; they accepted whoever 
were capable of paying the rents asked. The VO said he 
could not ignore these rents entirely, as the valuers for the 
ratepayers had done, though he did wonder whether they 
would hold after 1954, in subsequent lettings of other new 
factories yet to be built on this estate : he also thought there 
might have been some exceptional reason why these three 
particular tenants agreed to pay such rents, therefore he 
discounted them by about 10 per cent. in ascribing a basic 
net annual value of 4s. per square foot. 


The valuers for the ratepayers, says the Decision, appeared 
“to have approached these Corby rents in a spirit of 
rejection, rather than in one of inquiry.” 

The Tribunal was satisfied by the evidence that there were 
valid reasons why tenants came to Corby, and why they paid 
the rents asked by the Development Corporation. 


Dwelling-house Assessment Reduced 
Nicolls Shalders (VO). 
(H. P. Hobbs, 30th January, 1961) 
House in North London. 
Gross value £52 (as reduced from £54 by Hertford- 
shire LVC) reduced to £50 
Ratepayer’s appeal allowed. 

The Tribunal thought that the assessment of this particular 
house should be based on the same price per square foot as 
that at which the comparables in Pymmes Green Road 
devalued and reduced the assessment by a further £2 gross. 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 


The Use of Computers for Working Up 


This Interim Report is published by the authority of the Quantity Surveyors Committee, who wish to remind members that, at the 
Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference to be held at Leicester in July, 1961, the title of the quantity surveyors sectional meeting 
on Thursday, 6th July, will be ‘* The Modernisation of Techniques in Quantity Surveyors’ Offices—new approaches to the production 
of biils of quantities and final accounts.” 
Further, the quantity surveyors general meeting to be held on \8th October, 1961, will probably be on the uses of computers in 
quantity surveyors’ offices. It is therefore expected that this Interim Report will be of interest to members. 


The members of the Working Party are :—Mr. C,. A. Whales (Chairman), Messrs. W. S. Kirby, B. W. Millhouse, S. P. Simcocks 
and Martin Sheffield (Honorary Secretary). 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


In September, 1959, the Quantity Surveyors Committee 
endorsed the appointment of a Working Party to consider 
and report on the possible place of computers in quantity 
surveying practice. A further Working Party was formed 
in February, 1960, to deal with one facet of the investigation, 
namely, “ to look into the possibilities of the use of computers 
in connection with the working-up of quantity surveyors 
dimensions” and to report to the main Working Party. 

As members of this latter Working Party charged with the 
examination of the possibilities in connection with working 
up we have interpreted this brief literally by an examination 
of the problems in general terms but without attempting at 
this stage to devise a detailed system of using computers 
or to solve the technical problems connected with their use. 


WORKING-UP BY TRADITIONAL METHODS 


Traditional methods, which have stood the test of time, 
are taught in the schools, provide a convenient way of 
initiating youngsters into the profession and are well under- 
stood by most takers-off. We refer, of course, to working-up 
of dimensions taken-off under the ‘* London system.” 


During the past 15 years these traditional methods have, 
however, suffered for the following reasons :— 

(1) the raised status of the quantity surveying profes- 
sion has attracted entrants who, in the main, aspire to 
taking-off as quickly as possible and who are not content 
to treat working-up as a career. This has created a 
chronic staff shortage of workers-up ; and 

(2) the high levels of salaries payable to juniors by 
reason of full employment and the competition from 
industry and commerce for their services. 

Quantity surveyors find the above factors cause working- 
up to absorb an inordinate proportion of fees. 
These difficulties are being overcome in various ways: 


(1) The extensive use of calculating machines for 
purely arithmetical work. In the smaller offices where 
it is not economic to have directly employed specialist 
operators new staff problems are created. 

(2) New methods of abstracting, e.g., using smaller 
abstract sheets, even to the extent of only one item per 
sheet, the sheets being subsequently sorted. 

(3) Various ways of dispensing with the abstract. 
Most of these suffer from the defect that the taker-off 
has to adopt new procedures. 

(4) The use of particular electric calculating machines 
which by tabulating the results can assist with the 
above. 


The above are a few of the new methods quantity surveyors 
are trying : these vary from office to office and are frequently 
being changed. Unless some well-tried systems emerge it 
may soon be impossible for the schools to teach working-up 
effectively and the profession will suffer. 


THE ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 

Electronic computers were originally developed for 
carrying out complicated scientific calculations at high 
speed. Much continuing development is, however, taking 
place in the smaller versions for office use for what is known 
as “ data processing.” 

Basically the components of a computer for data processing 
are :-— 

(1) the input unit ; 

(2) the storage unit ; 

(3) the processing unit ; and 
(4) the output unit. 

Each of these can be in different forms and need not 
necessarily be housed together. As the components and 
the various types of each, work at widely differing speeds 
the devising of suitabie sysiems for use by our profession, 
if it is to be economic, must take account of this ; in general 
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cach must be worked as near as possible to maximum 
capacity, 

The input unit for copying a taker's-off dimensions into 
a form suitable for the machine, being manual, cannot work 
faster than the operator, so the speed of the operator is the 
limiting factor. The input unit may therefore find a place 
in the individual office or be situated to serve a group of 
offices. 

The processing unit in its more advanced forms can work 
much faster than is required by quantity surveyors, and 
may therefore be in use for only a small part of the time even 
when processing the data from a considerable number of 
input units. To be economic other uses than quantity 
surveying data processing may well be necessary to keep it 
fully occupied, The initial setting up of the machine to 
handle any particular data (the setting of the “ programme "') 
is & comparatively long process, This is a serious dis- 
advantage with multiple uses, hence the necessity of 
uniformity in the way in which quantity surveying data is 
presented, 

The output unit (tabulator or printer), which for our use 
will produce the draft bill, will, in the case of a simple 
punched card tabulator, type at a minimum of 80 lines per 
minute but with cathode ray tube printers it is already 
feasible to produce 30,000 lines per minute, It is not 
suggested that this latter method has any present practical 
use for quantity surveyors but is mentioned as indicating 
the lines development is taking 

The computer will thus handle all stages of working-up 
from the taker's-off dimensions right up to a draft unedited 
bill or variation account, Though mechanically possible to 
produce a stencilled bill for duplicating or even multiple 
copies of the finished bill, the inevitability of some editing 
and insertions being necessary will probably make both 
impractical, 

The main differences between the various types of 
computers he in the “storage unit’ which must contain in 
suitable form for the machine the whole “ library" of 
permanent data (e¢.¢., standard descriptions, headings, 
preambles, etc. identified by code) as well as instructions 
tor the data processing. In the earliest and simplest versions 
this storage takes the form of manilla cards with punched 
holes, Other types use magnetic revolving drums. 

In addition to permanent storage of data it 1s also necessary 
to have temporary storage in the machine for data of a non- 
permanent character, i.¢.. data no longer required once the 
particular stage has been passed, 

Between the various stages the semi-processed data can 
be stored on punched canis, punched paper tape or magnetic 
tape. There can thus be separation in time and place, if 
desired, between the inpucand the processing and/or between 
the processing and the output. This makes the system very 
flexible. 

“ Abstracting ” in the traditional system of working-up 
can, with punched card systems, be done by means of a 
high-speed electro-mechanical sorter. With other systems 
not using punched cards it can be done electronically 

Punched card equipment has already been used for 
working-up (* Architects’ Journal,” August, 1959. 
J. BE. Cooke (Professional Associate), “ The Flectronic 
Q.S. and Unit Quantities.”) This was however an experi- 
mental application to a specialised type of job. Much 
credit is due to the authors of this experiment for their 
pioneering effort. 

Valuable research has also been made by others (“* The 
Builder,” 18th March, 1960, D. G. Braine (Professional 
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Associate) and D, G. Pritchard, a.sc. (Rcon,), Billing 
Mechanised 

Arising from these experiments certain quantity surveying 
problems, quite apart from the technical ones, must be solved 
before the use of computers for working-up can be an 
economic practical proposition for general use. The chiet 
of these problems are dealt with below, 


STANDARDISED DESCRIPTIONS 


Standardised descriptions are ultimately inevitable. This 
is, in some measure, already done in individual offices and 
departments but in due course it must come for the profession 
and thus for the building industry as a whole 

Standardisation of descriptions, whilst not limiting progress 
with the introduction of new materials and techniques nor 
limiting the freedom of choice of architect or engineer in 
specification, would, we feel, help the industry to build more 
cheaply. It would do so by assisting work study and thus 
keen estimating, 

Standardisation of descriptions, at least within the in- 
dividual office or department, is necessary if Computers are 
to be used for working-up, 

For general building use the “ library ” would want for 
a start about 25,000 items including standard variables 
which, with careful tabulating, would make about 500 
foolscap sheets, It need not be in book form but might be 
better contained in some device for easy reference and ready 
insertion of additional items, some of the non-standard items 
of one job becoming standard descriptions for subsequent 
use, With the library thus kept up to date, it should cover 
90 per cent, of the items for normal jobs. 

Certain jobs, such as alteration works and works of 
specialised construction, would seem unsuitable for standard- 
ised descriptions and traditional or other manual methods oi 
working-up would need to be used, 

The typescript version of the library could be compiled in 
one or more ways, such as : 

(1) normal trade order ; 
(2) order of taking-off, ¢.g., foundations, finishings, 
windows, etc., or 
(3) elemental bill order of taking-off, 
Which should be used at any time would depend upon 
circumstances, 

As indicated above the machine will have in the storage 
unit its own version of the * library,” 

No material change of technique need be made in tking- 
off apart from the use of standardised descriptions and 
“coding.” In fact it need not concern the taker-off whether 
his dimensions will be worked-up by computer or traditional 
methods, 

For processing by computer it is necessary for standard 
descriptions to be coded and a five symbol code will be the 
minimum. In all probability, however, the code will need 
to be a good deal more elaborate than this. Non-standard 
descriptions would need coding for each job even though 
they might need to be inserted manually im the draft bill in 
a space automatically left, Coding would, we feel, best be 
done by the taker-off. 

To ensure accuracy the coding of descriptions and 
instructions would need careful checking. The card punching 
or other input into the machine can, using two operators, be 
made almost foolproof. Thereafter the machines are 
extremely accurate but certain feasibility checks, ¢.g., total 
wall areas, floor areas, etc., could probably be built in to 
show up any serious errors. 

Standardised descriptions should help to reduce the task 
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of editing the draft bill, The insertion of headings, dittoes, 
etc.,, by machine does not, we are told, present serious 
technical difficulties, 

With large users who already have the necessary computer 
equipment, the capital cost of which has already been allowed 
for, only the running costs would probably be charged to the 
quantity surveying sections. The financial savings by the 
use of computer equipment in such cases may appear 
attractive, Where the equipment is to be hired the likely 
savings as given by Mr. Braine in “ The Builder” of 
18th March, 1960, do not look impressive. The trend is, 
however, towards higher salaries but lower computer costs 
so the differential may well increase quite rapidly as time 
goes on, 

Even the larger private firms might find it worthwhile to 
do just the input stage in their own offices and put out the 
processing and output stages to a commercial firm or co- 
operative, The same organisation could, for the small firm, 
do all stages, 

It is easy by adding to the data in the “ storage unit" of 
the machine to have additional information available auto- 
matically as an end product to provide information for work 
study, ordering of materials, cost data and so on, This is an 
aspect which may well become of increasing importance 

The employment position of workers-up will need careful 
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consideration because, if the use of computers is found 
feasible, both practically and economically, their use will 
spread. There is also the question of the technical education 
of quantity surveyors if working-up is no longer available for 
the grounding of juniors, 


FUTURE RESEARCH 

Future research is planned into the following : 

(1) the format of a library of standard descriptions 
sufficient only to test the system ; 

(2) a coding system for standard descriptions and 
variables and dealing with non-standard descriptions ; 

(3) the technical problems in collaboration with 
organisations which already have computers and with 
manultacturers ; 

(4) the use of various types of equipment to assess 
which offer most promise ; and 

(5) the financial aspect. 

There are unlikely to be any insuperable difficulties in the 
use of computers for the working-up of quantity surveyors’ 
dimensions for the general run of building and civil engineer 
ing work The financial practicability has however still to 
Until the above research has been completed we 
feel no tinal conclusions can be given 


be proved 


Junior Organisation Quantity Survevors 


COMMITTEE CONSTITUTION TO BE CHANGED 


The following memorandum is based on a Report by the Junior Organisation Quantity Survevors Committee, presented 
to the Junior Organisation Committee in February, 1961. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. In accordance with a decision of the Jumor Organisation 
Committee, taken in June, 1960, a Liason Committee of 
the Officers of the Junior Organisation and of the Junior 
Organisation Quantity Surveyors Committee was set up to 
consider a report on provincial representation on the Junior 
Organisation Quantity Surveyors Committee, From the 
report of the Liaison Committee, the Junior Organisation 
Quantity Surveyors Committee re-framed its Constitution, 
This revised Constitution was approved by the Junior 
Organisation Committee in February, 1961. 


2. The Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors Com- 


mittee is governed by rule 6 of the “ Constitution and Rules 
of Procedure ” of the Junior Organisation " which states : 


"1.0.0.8, Comnirree 


(6) (a) The Junior Organisation Committee shall 
appoint a standing sub-committee which shall be known 
as the “ Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors Com- 
mittee" and whose members for each session shall be 
elected by ballot from and by junior members qualified 
in quantity surveying. 

(b) The Chairman and Honorary Secretary of the 
Junior Organisation Committee shall be ex officio 
members of the “Junior Organisation Quantity 
Surveyors Committee,” 


3. The present committee consists of 16 members as 
follows :— 


The Chairman and Honorary Secretary of the Junior 
Organisation together with the two quantity su veyor 


representatives on the Junior Organisation Committee 
as ex-officio members, 

Light members representing the metropolitan branches 
and four members representing the provincial branches 
4. The main consideration in re-framing the Constitution 
was to widen the representation of the Committee so as to 
encourage provincial members to serve on it and to make it 

truly representative of all junior quantity surveyors 


FUTURE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEI 
S. Ex-Orncro 


(a) The Chairman and Honorary Secretary of the 
Junior Organisation Committee, as representatives of 
that Committee, as laid down in the “* Constitution and 
Rules of Procedure of the Junior Organisation,” 

(b) The two junior quantity surveyor representatives 
serving on the senior Quantity Surveyors Committee, 
who will form the link between the two Committees 

6. ELecrep 

Members cligible for election shall be junior members 
qualified in quantity surveying and shall be members of the 
branch or area for which they are nominated 

(a) Metropolitan Branch Representation 

There will be seven unattached members for the 
metropolitan branches, who will be elected by the 
junior corporate quantity surveyors of these branches, 
(b) Provincial Branch Representation 

There will be one member for each area as defined in 
Annex I and three unattached members giving a total of 
seven seats. Any seat not taken up by the area con- 
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cerned will be added to the unattached provincial 
section, The members will be elected by junior 
corporate quantity surveyors in the provincial branches. 


(c) Co-opted Members 


The Committee will co-opt three junior corporate 
members as liaison members from Lire, Northern 
Ireland and Scotland, It is desirable that the Committee 
should be national in character, and it is considered 
that this method of representation offers the practical 
solution, 


ANNEX 
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7, Procepurt FOR NOMINATION POR ELBCTION TO THE 
COMMITTER, 
All nominations to the Junior Organisation Quantity 
Surveyors Committee should be by either :- 
(a) Any group of three junior members qualified in 
quantity surveying in the branch or area concerned, or 
(b) The Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors 
Committee, 
8, EL&CTIONS 
All elected members of the Committee will be elected 
annually by a postal ballot supervised by the Institution, 


oF Quantity Susvevoms aremoven ay tae Juston 
(To be effective from beginning of Session 1961.2) 


1, lected Members 
Metropolitan Representation 
Seven unattached 
London (South Weet); London (NorthWest); London 
(City and Pastern) Middlesex and Pasex (Urban) 
Provincial Representation 


No, af Seats 


Three unattached. One per area as below ' 
(Any area seating Hot taken up by the area concerned shall 

the added to the unattached provincial section ) 

trea A 

Hedfordshire and Hertfordshire | Kent , 
hurrey Sussex 

trea il 

Herkshire, Wuckinghamehive, Oxfordshire; Devon and 


(Mural), 


Cornwall including Scilly Isles | Gloucestershire, Somerset 

North Wiltehire Hampshire, Dorset and South Wiltshire 

including Channel! Islands | South Wales and Monmouth 

shite 
trea 


ambridgeshire Huntingdonshire Nortoth Suffolk 


Quantity Surveyors Committee 


Nu, of Seats 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and Rutland Notting 
hamshire, Lineoloshire and Derbyshire; Shropshire, 
Herefordshire and Mid Wales, Warwickshire, Staflordehire 
and Worcestershire 
fiea D 
Cumberland and Westmorland; Laneashire, Cheehire and 
Isle of Man) Northumberland and Durham , North Wales, 
Yorkshire i 
( wopted Members 
Three je members qualified in quantity surveying co-opted by 
the lunion Organisation Quantity Surveyors Commitiee as 
members for Dire, Northern Ireland and Scotland 
Members 
Chairman and Honorary Seeretary of the Junior Organisation 
omimittee 2 
Two members representing the Junion Organisation on the 


Quantity Surveyors Committee 


Total number of Committee 21 


Extracts from the Minutes for 15th February, 1961 


Mr, Thackray 
The Committee noted with deep regret the sudden death 
of Mr. Montague Hamilton Thackray (Fellow) on 24th Janu- 
ary, 1961. Mr. Thackray had served on the Committee 
since 1945 and was Chairman in 1956-1957, 


fechnical Information Service; Cost Information Service 


A report was received from the Cost Research Panel on 
the inter-relation of the present study of a technical informa 
tion service by the Institution with a pilot survey of the 
need for and type of cost information service which might 
be introduced, The Committee decided to support the action 
of the Panel in formulating a scheme for a cost information 
service, 


Scale of Professional Charges for Quantity Surveying Services 
Further consideration was given to the proposals by the 
Quantity Surveyors (Fees) Sub-Committee on the revised 
Scale No, 36, 
While general approval was given to the Sub-Committee’s 
proposals, there remained several matters for further detailed 
consideration, 


Hong Kong and China Branch: Standard Method of 
Measurement 


The Council have approved the grant of a loan to the 
Branch for the production and printing of a Standard 
Method of Measurement. 
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Quantity Surveyors Triennial Conference. 30th May, 1961 

The outline arrangements for the sixth Triennial Con 
ference to which all members qualified as chartered surveyors 
are invited was approved, A notice about the Conference 
was enclosed with the March, 1961, issue of The Chartered 
Surveyor, 

Appointment of Examiners in Quantities 1962 

The Committee considered the appointment of examiners 
in“ Quantities" and allied subjects in connection with the 
Professional Examination to be held in the spring of 1962. 

Discussion Groups 

Quantity surveyors firms and the quantity surveyors 
sections of the Branches have been informed about the work 
of the junior discussion groups, The report of the Junior 
Organisation Quantity Surveyors Committee appeared on 
page 507 of the March issue. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


Kepresentauions have been received by the Quantity 
Surveyors Committee that builders have experienced difli- 
culties in pricing the supplying and laying of linoleum floor 
tiles as a result of inadequate descriptions in bills of quantities. 

The Committee wish to remind members that in describing 
linoleum or thermo-plastic tiles in a bill of quantities for 
pricing by the general contractor it is necessary to give 
sufficient detail in regard to size, colour, quality, etc. to 
enable him to obtain a price from the supplier, 
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Volume of Work in Hand by Private Chartered Quantity Surveyors 


In October, 1960, the Institution carried out a second 
enquiry into the volume of work in hand by private chartered 
quantity surveyors. The results of the first enquiry, which 
covered the period of six months ended 3ist March, 1960, 
were presented at the meeting of the National Consultative 
Council in July, 1960, The second enquiry covers the 
period ended Oth September, 1960, and the results are set 
out below, 

birms were again asked to state the value of projects for 
which they had been commissioned (i) to prepare preliminary 
estimates (future projects) and (ii) to prepare tender documents 
(new projects), 

Enquiry forms were sent to 700 firms of which 333 
(47.6 per cent.) replied, This compares with a 54 per cent, 
response to the first enquiry and, in view of the longer time 
allowed for the completion of the returns, was a disappoint. 
ing result. A total of 443 firms (63.2 per cent.) replied to 
one or both of the enquiries, This enabled further tests to 
be applied to the assumptions made, in analysing the results 
of the first enquiry, These showed that the larger firms 
tended to be more willing to complete the returns and that, 
on both occasions, replies were received from a higher 
proportion of large than of small firms. In neither enquiry, 
therefore, could the replies received be regarded as a truly 
representative sample, This conclusion necessitated adjust- 
ment of the figures published after the first enquiry and 
a revised table is produced below. 
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VALUE OF Work COMMENCED BY PRIVATE 
Quantity Surveyors tHe Six Monrns 
eNDED Marcu, 1960 


(rullion) 


Type of building Poture” New" 
projects projects 
New Housing 
Por public authorities ‘4 
Vor private developers 16 is 


Other New Huilding 


Private industrial building 4 Ww 
Private offices ‘4 2 

Other commercial and miscellaneous building for 
private clients 6 24 
Educational building (public and private) 
Other building for public authorities 6 7 
284 


Comparable figures for the second enquiry are as 
follows : 
Taste 2 
Estimated VALUE OF WORK COMMENCED BY PRIVAT 
QUANTITY Survevorns DURING THE Six MONTHS 
JOrm Serremaer, 1960 


(million) 


Change ( hange 
from from 
Type of building buture previous New" previenies 
projects ain projects 
months 
New housing 
tor public authorities it 4 
lor private developers 2) ? 12 
Other new building 
Private industrial building #2 
Private offices 22 
Other commercial and miacel 
laneous building for private 
Educational building (public 
and private) “ ” 7? 6 
Other building for public 
authorities iol 4) 24 
47 5 


Individual jobs included in the “ new" projects section 
may have been (a) included as “ future" projects in the 
previous six months, (b) obtained as “ future’ projects in 
an earlier period, or (c) not previously included at all, The 
preliminary estimate may not have been prepared by the 
quantity surveyor responsible for preparation of the tender 
documents, For these reasons it seems probable that the 
two sets of figures may have to be regarded as separate series 
and the trends in each series looked at independently. 

The September, 1960, figures suggest that the demand for 
most types of work remains buoyant but that it will take 
rather longer than might have been expected for the demand 
to reach the industry. This may be due to shortages of 
architectural staff and even, to some extent, to shortages of 
quantity surveyors, 


Overseas Work 

The value of commissions for work overseas secured by the 
respondents to the present enquiry was: future projects 
£6.25 million, new projects £2.5 million. The corresponding 
revised figures for the previous six months were £8.75 million 
and £12.0 million, 


Stationery for Quantity Surveying 


Quantity surveying stationery should be cheaper and the 
printer’s task easier when the new British Standard for 
stationery for quantity surveying (B.S, 3327: 1961) is generally 
adopted, At the moment, printers are called upon to produce 
an unnecessary variety of dimension and bill papers for 
quantity surveying ; B.S, 3327 specifies papers of two sizes 
only and standardises column widths, The new standards 
are based upon the findings of a technical committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr, W. F. Young (Fellow). 


The sizes laid down are the 13-inch by 8}-inch size and the 
international A4 size 297 mm, by 210 mm. Provision has 
been made for both the right-hand and left-hand systems 
of billing, Standardisation of abstract, estimating and 
specification papers, not covered by this document, will be 
considered in the future. 

Copies of the standard may be obtained from the British 
Standards Institution, Sales Branch, 2, Park Street, London, 
W.1, price 5s. 
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LAND SURVEYING AND MINING SURVEYING 


Precise Surveying in the Construction of “‘Nimrod’’— 


the 7 GeV Proton Synchrotron 


By D. W. BERRY, A.Inst.P. 
The following paper was presented at a general meeting of land surveyors held at the Institution on 16th March, 1961. 


INTRODUCTION 
The invitation to present a paper on * Precise Surveying 
in the Construction of the 7 GeV Proton Synchrotron ”’ has 
offered an opportunity to bring to the notice of surveyors 
a field of development in which the hitherto separate skills 
of the surveyor and the engineering metrologist have been 


brought together in what is becoming known as “ Large 
Scale Metrology.” Large Scale Metrology means the 
measurement of dimensions usually undertaken by surveyor 
to limits normally associated with the workshop. 

This is a very rough definition and gives us no indication 
of the many and diverse fields in which the methods of 


Ficure |. The 7 GeV Proton Synchrotron. 
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large scale metrology will find an application. 

It is not, however, the intention of this paper to discuss the 
metrological aspects of the subject but to emphasise the 
contribution from surveying and to describe how certain 
measurement and alignment problems associated with the 
construction of a very large machine, have been solved by 
the refinement and adaptation of instruments, and methods, 
which are familiar to the surveyor. 


THE SYNCHROTRON AND BUILDING(‘) 


The machine with which we are concerned is the seven 
thousand million electron-volt Proton Synchrotron which is 
being built for the National Institute for Research in Nuclear 
Science, at the Rutherford High Energy Laboratory, Harwell. 

The Synchrotron consists of a piece of apparatus called 
a proton-gun in which the protons are generated, and a 
means of accelerating the particles to the energies required 
by modern nuclear research. 

Protons are generated by stripping electrons from the 
hydrogen atoms leaving the positively charged nucleus, the 
proton, to be accelerated first in a linear accelerator and then 
in a pulsating field of a large electro-magnet. The magnetic 
field builds up from its minimum strength to its maximum 
strength in less than one second, and in that time the protons 
make about 1} million circuits of the magnet before 
reaching the required energy at a velocity of 0.993 of the 
velocity of light. The protons are directed at targets set up 
in the machine or extracted from their orbit and directed 
into the experiment hall where other nuclear experiments 
may be set up. 

Figure | is a photograph of a model of the machine, and 
the proton gun is shown at A ; the linear accelerator at B, 
and five of the eight sections (called octants) which make up 
the 156-foot diameter electro-magnet are clearly shown in 
the Magnet Room “C.” ‘“ D” is the experiment hall. 

The machine is housed in a reinforced concrete building 
constructed in a large depression excavated in the chalk at 
Harwell. At the completion of the building the chalk and 
soil removed during the excavation was mounded back over 
the building, thus virtually putting the machine underground 
and providing a shield against radiation from the machine 
escaping into the surrounding country. The mounding is 
about 100 feet thick at the sides and about 20 feet deep 
across the top of the building. The effect of the weight of 
the mounding was of great concern during the magnet 
alignment and, as will be seen a little later on, had a 
measurable effect on the shape and attitude of the magnet 
monolith. 

The magnet octants stand round the edge of a concrete 
disc (called the monolith) which is 160 feet in diameter and 
approximately 15 feet thick. It is not solid, but has cavities 
formed in it which will be used to house various pieces of 
equipment associated with the Synchrotron. The monolith 
shares, with the rest of the building, a common chalk 
foundation, but is joined to the building only by the roof 
support pillars. 

Measurements carried out by civil engineers, on the staff 
of the Resident Engineer, have shown a settlement of the 
monolith of about 11/32 inch, in a period of a little less 
than two years, 

The datum to which the monolith height is referred for 
the settlement measurements is a geodetic datum installed by 
A.E.R.E. just outside the building and tied to the Ordnance 
Survey level network by surveyors from Ordnance Survey. 


SURVEY 


THE MAGNET AND THE NECESSITY FOR ITS PRECISE ALIGNMENT 


The magnet of the Synchrotron is not exactly circular, 
but is made up by eight separate arcs called octants, each 
being generated from its own centre. 

Each octant is built up from 42 units called sectors, which 
are laminates of alternate steel plates and very thin sheets of 
insulating material bolted together. Each sector is 10 feet 
high, just over 9 feet deep and | foot wide, and weighs 
a little under 20 tons. There are 336 sections in the complete 
magnet, which with the weight of the coils and pole pieces 
make a gross weight of over 7,000 tons. 

The gaps in the sectors house a vacuum vessel and a pair 
of pole pieces between which magnetic fields are induced to 
hold the protons in their orbit, and it is essential that the 
proton orbit should be of regular shape and a specific size 
within close limits. This means that each sector and each 
pair of pole pieces must be accurately positioned, and, in 
addition, the orientation of the magnet with respect to the 
centre line of the linear accelerator must be correct. 

The allocation of the tolerances to the different elements 
of the complete Synchrotron is a complex matter(*), but to 
achieve the requirements of the scientists, a limit of + 0.05 inch 
on the radii of the octants was given, with the important 
proviso that the radii of adjacent sectors should not differ 
by more than 0.005 inch. The limit on the circumferential 
length of the octant was +0.05 inch, and the maximum error 
permitted between the centre lines of any two adjacent 
sectors was 0.01 inch. 

The height of the mid-point of the magnet sector gap had 
to be established within -+-.020 inch of a common plane 
which itself had to be at a specific height above the level 
datum, and steps in height between adjacent sectors were 
not to exceed 0.002 inch. An accumulated height error of 

0.012 inch over the complete octant was the limit. 


ORGANISATION OF THE MAGNET ALIGNMENT 


To achieve the precision demanded in the construction of 
the machine, a scheme for aligning the magnet sectors, and 
pole pieces, was devised which, for convenience, was organised 
in four separate stages. 

Stage 1.—The installation and accurate survey of a 
network of floor datum points, set into the surface of 
the monolith, from which the shape and size of the 
magnet was to be controlled in stage 3. Accurate 
surveys of the floor datum network also provided 
information on the movement with time and temperature 
of the large concrete mass. 

Stage 2.—Scribing the centre lines on the backs and 
fronts of all sectors. Installing datum studs on the 
backs of sectors Nos, 3, 11, 19, 26, 33 and 40 (called 
principal sectors) and adjusting them to make the plane 
across their faces at right angles to the line between the 
front and back scribed lines. Sectors other than 
principal sectors are designated intermediate sectors. 

Stage 3.—Positioning and aligning the magnet sectors 
in the complete magnet assembly, by positioning the 
principal sectors with respect to the floor datums, and 
then positioning the intermediate sectors using the 
principal sectors as the references. 

Stage 4.—Positioning and aligning the pole pieces in 
the magnet sector gaps, using the principal sectors as 
reference datums, after the installation of the outer 
vacuum vessel. 

It is not intended in the paper to discuss stage 4 at all. It 
has yet to be carried out and should commence in April. 
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FiGURE 2.—Schematic plan of Synchrotron building and 
floor datum network 


ESTABLISHING THE FLOOR Datum Network 

The floor datum network is composed of 24 datum points 
set out on the monolith in a closed pattern of triangles and 
quadrilaterals (Fig. 2). The exact position of each floor 
datum is defined by co-ordinates in a rectangular co-ordinate 
system, the axes of which divide the network into four equal 
parts. In addition three datum points were established 
external to the main network to provide datums for the 
alignment of the linear accelerator. 

The limits given earlier within which the alignment of the 
magnet had to be achieved are of course, the total permissible 
errors, including the inevitable errors incurred at stage 2 
and stage 3, It was necessary therefore that the installation 
of the floor datum network should be to the greatest 
achievable accuracy. 

The heights of the floor datum points relative to a level 
datum plane were also required to be accurately known. 

It would have been impossible to grout the floor datums 
into position directly to the required precision, therefore 
they were designed to be adjustable so that their positions 
could be corrected after they had been surveyed. 
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SHIELD 


Dimensions of floor datum network : 
132 inches 
B 434 inches 
168 inches 
D = 594 inches 
Floor datums shown thus o 
Lengths measured with invar tapes shown this o-——-o 
Angles measured with theodolite shown thus g-——0 
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A diagram of a floor datum is shown in Figure 3, It 
comprises a steel plate grouted into a pocket in the surface 
of the monolith, In the centre of the steel plate is a chromium 
plated bolt which has engraved on its top a pattern of 
concentric rings. Secured to the steel plate by three screws 
is a bronze casting in which is turned a conical seating to 
receive a Taylor, Taylor Hobson mounting hemisphere and 
glass target. The centre of the glass target (“ C” in Fig. 3) 
is also at the centre of the hemisphere and is the datum point 
to which all measurements are made. The bronze casting is 
adjustable relative to the chromium plated bolt. 

The first survey was a plan position survey only, carried out 
before the installation of the floor datums, to determine the 
positions of centre marks in steel plates set into the bottom 
of the floor datum pockets. The steel plates were set out 
by the civil engineers engaged in the construction of the 
building, during the building of the monolith. The survey 
showed that the centre marks were all less than 3/8-inch 
from the true plan position. 

The centre marks on the steel plates were used to position 
the plates carrying the centre bolts setting off the corrections 
between the centre mark and centre bolt with the optical 
plummet. The plates carrying the centre bolts were then 
grouted into position, and the second survey conducted to 
determine the plan position of the centre bolts. 

From the results of the second survey, the adjustments 
which had to be made to the bronze castings, relative to the 
centre bolts, were computed, The corrections from centre 
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FIGURE 3.—Section through floor datum. 
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bolt to the centre of the target in the hemisphere placed in 
the seating of the bronze casting, were set off with the optical 
plummet. 


The third survey was conducted after adjustment of the 
bronze casting. The datum points for this and all sub- 
sequent surveys, was the centre of the glass target in the 
hemisphere which rested in the seating of the bronze casting. 
The final adjustments were made after the third survey. 


ESTABLISHING THE MAGNET Sector DATUMS 


The datums on the sectors to which all alignment measure- 
ments were referred, were established during stage 2 of the 
magnet alignment, 


The sector datums are the centre line of the sector from 
front to back, and the machined faces on the front of the 
sector adjacent to the upper and lower surfaces of the sector 
gap, nominally at right angles to the centre line. The sector 
centre line was defined by a line scribed in the centre of the 
lower machined datum face at the front, and a scribed centre 
line on a prepared area on the back of the sector. 


The machined datum faces are not visible from the floor 
datum points as they are on the fronts of the sectors which 
form the outer circumference of the complete magnet ring. 

SECTOR FRONT 
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Ficure 4.— Diagram of stage 2 adjustments and angle measurements in stage 3. 
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It was necessary therefore to establish at the back of each 
principal sector a plane at right angles to the sector centre 
line and at a known distance from the machined datum 
face. This enabled the position of the principal sectors to 
be controlled from the floor datum points without having to 
measure directly to the machined datum faces. 

Figure 4 shows the datum plane “C” “ D” established 
at right angles to the centre line ** A” “ B” and at a certain 
distance from the datum faces with the aid of long stick 
micrometers, The stick micrometers measure between 
gauging surfaces on arms projecting beyond the sides of the 
sector from two special alignment tools. One of the special 
alignment tools is rigidly held against the machined datum 
faces at the front of the sector, and the other alignment tool 
located against the slightly convex faces of the two sector 
reference studs which are screwed into a plate welded across 
the back of the sector. 


THE PLAN SURVEYS OF THE FLOOR DATUM Network 


The plan surveys of the floor datum network provide the 
information from which the size and shape of the network is 
determined. 

Precise distance measurements between floor datums are 
made with invar tapes suspended in catenary, and angle 
measurements which give the network stiffness, are conducted 
with a one-second theodolite. 

From the survey measurements the plan co-ordinates of 
all the datum points are computed at the National Physical 
Laboratory, under the supervision of Dr. A. H. Cook of the 
Standards Division, the differences between the computed 
co-ordinates and the nominal co-ordinates being the errors 
in the position of the floor datum points. 

To achieve the accuracy required in the plan surveys, the 
utmost rigidity and stability is essential in the stands which 
support the various instruments. For this reason special 
stands weighing approxiately 44 cwt. each, were 
designed. The stands are moved about on castors which 
can be retracted by handwheels on the legs of the stand, 
enabling the stand to rest on three firm points, one at the 
end of cach leg. 

The instrument stand has a hollow central column which 
may be raised or lowered through a range of 18 inches by 
a handwheel at the side. A co-ordinate stage on top of the 
central column has an adaptor to receive a_three-screw 
levelling base or other equipment. The range of the co- 
ordinate movements is 3} inches and provides a con- 
venient and controlled method of centering the instruments 
over the floor datum points. 

The instruments used for the surveys are an adaptation 
of the surveyors conventional traverse and base line equip- 
ment. These instruments are not fitted with the usual 
three-screw levelling base, but have instead a flange fitting 
by which they are located and clamped in a separate levelling 
base designed to receive them. By this means several 
different instruments such as an optical plummet, theodolite, 
tape reading head, can be exchanged one for the other on 
a single levelling base, and thus ensure that each exchange of 
instrument reproduces the centering as defined by the 
optical plummet. 

This accurate exchange of instrument, of course, demands 
that the flanges fitted to each instrument be made to very 
close limits ; in the equipment used at Harwell, the accuracy 
of the flanges is such that the centres of all instruments placed 
in a levelling base are inside a tolerance circle .001 inch 
radius. 
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The accurate centering of the levelling bases which are 
screwed to the co-ordinate stages of instrument stands 
placed over the datum points, is achieved with a specially 
designed optical plummet. It consists of a telescope with 
a 14 magnification and is equipped with a micrometer 
eyepiece. A reflector in front of the telescope and at 45° to 
the optical axis turns the line of sight through 90 to look down 
through the centre of the plummet, and hence down the 
hollow column of the instrument stand, to the floor datum. 
The gi aduations on the micrometer are such that a movement 
of .001 inch in the plane of the floor datum is equivalent to 
one division on the micrometer drum—provided the height 
of the plummet telescope is 4 feet 6 inches above the datum. 
At other heights a correction must be applied to the 
micrometer readings. 

The optical plummet was also used to apply to the floor 
datum positions, the corrections derived from the earlier 
surveys. 

All tape measurements were made with invar tapes 
suspended in catenary between two stands, one stand carrying 
a fixture to which one end of the tape is attached, and the 
second stand equipped to apply the correct tension to the 
tape. 

Two complete sets of tapes were provided, one set to be 
used as working tapes and one set as masters against which 
the working tapes could be checked from time to time. 
Recently, two years after the first calibration of the tapes 
at the National Physical Laboratory, the two longest working 
tapes and the corresponding masters were returned to the 
N.P.L. for re-calibration. An increase of a little under 
002 inch in the longest pair and an increase of about 
.0O1 inch in the second pair was revealed, The change in 
the length of the tapes is attributed to changes in the structure 
of the invar steel. 

At each end of the tapes there is a I-inch scale divided 
into 0.1 inch intervals, the distance between the mid-point 
of the scales being nominally the length to be measured. 

The tape reading heads have micrometer eyepieces with 
which the 0.1 inch scale divisions are subdivided into units 
of inch, 

The practice when making tape measurements is to take 
readings from the tape reading heads in the normal and 
reversed position, the mean of the two sets of readings being 
free of any eccentricity which may exist between the flange 
centre and the zero of the micrometer, 

The sum of the mean readings from both ends of the tape 
added to the calibrated length is the measured length between 
the floor datums. 

The accuracy with which the distance between two floor 
datum points can be measured with an Invar tape suspended 
in catenary, resides almost wholly in the accuracy with 
which the levelling bases, mounted on the instrument stands 
can be centred over the floor datum point. Small! contribu- 
tions to the uncertainty of measurement may be expected in 
handling and erecting the Invar tape ; small errors in reading 
the micrometers of the tape reading head, and minute dis- 
placements of the tape reading heads when they are reversed. 
Trial measurements have shown that contributions from 
these sources of error are unlikely to exceed .001 inch 
provided the tape suspension apparatus is of good quality 
and is maintained in first-class order. The confidence with 
which the uncertainty of .001 inch can be accepted is such 
that the chances of it being exceeded are about 1 : 20 
(95 per cent. confidence level). 

The trial measurements which were made to determine 
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the uncertainties, mentioned above, consisted of nine repeated 
measurements between floor datum points 11 and 54, dis- 
mounting and re-erecting the tape for each measurement, 
Table I gives the results of these measurements. Great care 
was taken not to disturb the instrument stands centred over 
the floor datum points. 
TABLE 
594-0212 inches Range 0014 inch 

0220 os S.D. of single measurement 

+ ‘0005 inch 

0218 ,, Uncertainty at 95 per cent. 

0214 

0208 

0216 

0208 


Mian 594-0213 inches 


A similar series of trial measurements was made to deter- 
mine the accuracy of centering over the floor datum points 
with the optical plummet. The same line was measured 
nine times, re-centering the levelling bases over the floor 
datum points between cach measurement. The results are 
presented in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 
594-0197 inches Range 0036 inch 
Onl i S.D. of a single measurement 
O215 OO13 inch 
0192 Uncertainty at 95 per cent. C.L. 
- « + 0026 inch 
02086 
0194 
O19! 


MEAN $94.0200 inches 


The uncertainties derived from the measurements given 
in Table 2 include the uncertainties from all sources of error. 
Nonetheless it can be seen that the major contribution is 
from the centering operation, in fact for the purpose of 
assessing the uncertainty in any single measurement the 
plummets may be considered as introducing an uncertainty 
of .0026 inch, expressed at 95 per cent. confidence level. 
It should be noted that this error is the result of centering 
at both ends of a line therefore, it is near enough to say 
that each plummet contributes an error of .0026=.002 inch. 

V2 

The angle measurements in the plan surveys are conducted 
with a Watts ST. 202 (1 sec.) theodolite. This is a standard 
instrument with the exception of the flange fitting, made 
from stainless steel, and to limits which ensure inter- 
changeability with other instruments within 001". 


The accuracy of the angle measurements in the survey was 
specified as | second of are at a confidence level of 99.8 per 
cent. Tests were made to determine the number of times 
an angle must be measured for the mean angle to have the 
specified accuracy, and it was found that a single observed 
value (that is, the mean of a F.L. and F.R. measurement) 
had a standard deviation of 0.95 seconds.) From this it 
was concluded that the mean of eight single observed values 
would have the required accuracy. Each new measurement 
was begun at a different point on the horizontal circle. 

To help achieve the accuracy in angle measurement, great 
care was taken to establish the optimum pattern and size 
of the target, and a target was designed which can be pointed 
at with an accuracy of 0.5 seconds, expressed as a standard 
deviation or 1.0 second at 9§ per cent. confidence. 
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A plan survey is completed in approximately 60 hours by 
two observers, two bookers and a supervisor. The supervisor 
stands in for either of the two observers if the necessity arises, 
or follows on with angle measurements whilst tape measuring 
proceeds. Additional temporary labour is obtained for the 
movement of instrument stands, and such other casual tasks 
as are required by the survey team from time to time. 

Six plan position surveys of the floor datum network have 
been conducted. The first three surveys were made to assist 
the installation of the floor datums, and their adjustment to 
very nearly their true plan positions, as explained earlier. 
The last adjustment to the floor datums was made before 
the 4th Survey (MP4) therefore the information from this 
survey, together with the results of the Sth and 6th surveys 
(MP5 and MP6) provided the data from which it may be 
possible to draw conclusions regarding the behaviour of the 
monolith with the passing of time and changes in temperature. 


Movements in floor datums plan position 
(outer ring only) 


Fic. 5.— 


Figure 5 illustrates the changes in the position of the outer 
floor datums as revealed by the 4th, 5th, and 6th surveys, and 
indicates that the changes were regular, suggesting that 
there has been a symmetrical increase in the size of the 
monolith, due possibly to an expansion resulting from an 
increase in the concrete temperature, or a combination of 
thermal expansion and secular change. The changes in the 
positions of the inner floor datums show a similar regular 
change, roughly proportional to the ratio of the radii of 
inner and outer rings. To prevent confusing the illustration 
the changes of the inner floor datums are not plotted in 
Figure 6. It should also be noted that the diameter of the 
outer ring is drawn to a different scale to that used in plotting 
the changes in floor datum positions. 

Assuming that the changes in the diameter of the outer 
ring of floor datums is a combination of thermal expansion 
and secular change, and assuming that the effects are linear 
with temperature and time, the change can be expressed by 
the equation :— 

AD = C, DAT + C, DAM 
where AD is the change in the diameter of the ring, resulting 
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from a change of temperature AT°F and a lapse of time 
AM(months). D may be taken as the nominal diameter 
of the ring = 1557.5 inches. The constant C, is the linear 
coefficient of thermal expansion given as the change per 
unit length per 1°F ; and C, is the coefficient of secular 
change given as the change per unit length per month. 

From the last three surveys the following increments 
AD ; AT and AM are determined. 

MP5 — MP4 — AD= + .04inch; AT = + 6.2°F: 
AY = 2 months 

MP6 — MPS — AD = + .032inch ; AT = + 3.2°F; 
AY = 3 months 

Thus there is sufficient data to set up a pair of simultaneous 
equations of the form given in | and the coefficients C, and 
C, determined. 

Solving the simultaneous equations gives 

C, = + 3.1 x 10-* parts per unit length per 1°F and 
C, = 3.3 x 10-* parts per unit length per month or 
9.9 x 10-® parts per unit length per 3 months. 

The positive sign of C, is surprising since the expectation 
was that the monolith would shrink with time as the concrete 
dried out. 

During the magnet sector alignment the plan position 
surveys were discontinued, but a check was maintained on the 
size of the floor datum network by measuring one diameter 
of the network parallel to the “V” axes between floor 
datums 1 and 22 ; and also a diameter between floor datums 
12 and 33 parallel to the “ U” axis. Three such measure- 
ments were conducted and the following mean diameters 
obtained. 

Ist measurement 1557.606 inch (+ .006 inch) 
2nd measurement 1557.596 inch (+ .005 inch) 
3rd measurement 1557.591 inch (+ .004 inch) 


The limits are the uncertainties at 95 per cent. confidence 
level. 

Treating the information derived from the three measure- 
ments in the same way as the information obtained from the 
surveys we have :— 


2nd—Ist —.01 inch; AT = 2°F.; 
1 month 
3rd—2nd AD — 05 inch; AT = IF; 
AM 2 months 
Setting up the simultaneous equations and solving we 
obtain : 
; x 10-® parts per unit length per 1° F and 


THe HEIGHT SURVEYS OF THE FLOOR DATUM NETWORK 


An accurate height survey of the 24 floor datums is included 
in a complete survey of the network. Information derived 
from the height surveys have given a picture of the distortion 
and changes in attitude of the monolith which have occurred 
as the loading has increased from the installation of the 
magnet sectors and the earth mounding on top of and around 
the Synchrotron. 

It is essential also to know the heights of the floor datums 
in the outer ring, relative to the level datum plane, as these 
datums are used in establishing the height of the sectors 
during stage 3. 

The height surveys comprise an accurate determination of 
the height differences between each pair of floor datums. 
These height differences are submitted to the N.P.L. who 
conduct a least square adjustment on these results, and 
tabulate the height of each floor datum relative to the level 
datum plane which is defined as the mean height of the 
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eight octant centres. 

The level used for the height surveys is a Watts Precise 
Level. It differs from the model normally used by surveyors 
in so far as it has a flange fitting to make it interchangeable 
with other items of survey equipment and the micrometer 
which is an integral part of the instrument reads directly to 
.0Ol inch. The surveys are conducted with the level mounted 
on one of the heavy instrument stands, care being taken to 
maintain balanced sights. 


During one of the height surveys, an experiment was made 
in conducting, simultaneously, a survey with the Precise 
Level and a Watts Autoset Level. The results showed that 
the Autoset Level gave results comparable with those 
achieved by the Precise Level, in fact the uncertainty of 
measurement was -+ .0008 inch for the Autoset as against 
+ .0012 inch for the Precise Level, expressed as a standard 
deviation. The Autoset completed the task in about half 
the time taken with the Precise Level and with approximately 
two-thirds the number of readings.(*) 


The levelling rods were designed specially for the work at 
Harwell, but with the increasing interest which is being 
taken in the methods of “ large-scale metrology” they 
may very well find application elsewhere. 

The levelling rods consist of a 10 inch scale suitably 
mounted so that it can be screwed to a spacer section. The 
spacer sections which are used are 40 inches long and similar 
to a length bar, but spacer sections of different lengths can be 
screwed together to make up rods of any required length. 


One of 2-foot sections are screwed to the opposite end of 
the rod, one with a spherical end for resting in the conical 
seat of the floor datum and the other with a slightly rounded 
end for contacting flat surfaces. To ensure complete 
stability during a survey the rods are always supported by 
an instrument stand positioned beside the floor datum, and 
the motions of the co-ordinate stage used to verticalise the 
rods, as indicated by a circular bubble carried on the scale 
section mount. 

So far 11 height surveys have been conducted and a 
consistent accuracy has been maintained at -+ .001 inch 
expressed as a standard deviation, or + .002 inch at 
a confidence level of 95 per cent. 

A height survey is accomplished by one observer and 
a booker in approximately 14 hours, the total work involved 
being the measurements between 44 pairs of datums. 


The first change to be revealed by the height surveys was 
a tilt of .030 inch of the monolith in the direction of the 
shield (Figure 2) after its installation. The shield is a barrier 
made up with large concrete blocks filling the aperture 
between the experimental hall and the magnet room and its 
purpose is to prevent radiation which may escape from the 
machine entering the experimental hall. The same survey 
showed that the monolith had also distorted roughly in the 
form of a trough, the depth of the trough being about 
0.010 inches. 

The distortions and changes in attitude of the monolith 
as it has been loaded by the installation of the magnet sectors 
and the progress of the mounding is shown graphically in 
Figure 6. 

At the present time about 95 per cent. of all the mounding 
is complete, from the shield across the top of the magnet and 
injector rooms, round the three sides of the injector and 
round to the N.E. side of the magnet room. The mounding 
has caused the tilt of the monolith to turn through 180° so 
that it now has a tilt of .03 inch towards the injector room. 
This is clearly seen by comparing the plots MH2 and MH11. 
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FIGURE 6.—Changes in heights of floor datums. 


The lowest point on MH2 is seen to be between floor datums 
7 and 11, directly in front of the shield, whereas in MH1! 
the lowest point is seen to be in the neighbourhood of 
floor datum 34. Most of this change would seem to be due 
to changes in the chalk foundation. The effect of com- 
pression from the roof mounding transmitted to the monolith 
via the row of support pillars, particularly the centre one, is 
revealed as a “dishing” of the monolith amounting 
to approximately 001 inch, over a_ period of five 
months, since MH8. This is seen in the diagram as 
a general increase in the height of the outer floor datums, 
relative to the level datum plane. 


The distortions of the inner ring of floor datums have also 
become progressively smaller as the mounding has proceeded. 


THe MAGNET ALIGNMENT AND CONNECTION TO THE FLOOR 
DATUM NeTworK 


The precise positioning of the magnet sectors was the third 
stage in magnet alignment. 

The procedure in stage 3 was to position the principal 
sectors with reference to the floor datums by tape and 
theodolite observations, then having established the position 
of the principal sectors, to “* fair in” the intermediate sectors 
using the principals as the references. 

Levelling and heighting the principal sectors was the first 
operation in stage 3. The correct height was established by 
an optical level transferring the height from a levelling rod 
erected on a floor datum, whose height was determined by 
the height surveys, to a levelling scale standing in the sector 
gap. 

The procedure for heighting the principal sectors was to 
height the third and fortieth sectors from the floor datums, 
and then make a direct measurement between the two to 
check their relative heights. There should be no difference in 
height between them, but accepting that the heights of the 
floor datums are subject to an uncertainty, and that there 
would certainly be small errors introduced in transferring 
heights from levelling rod to sector, differences in height 
between the two sectors of two or three thousandths of an inch 
may be expected, and were in fact measured. The levelling 
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of the sectors was carried out concurrently with the sector 
heighting. 

With the two end principal sectors levelled and established 
in height, the remaining four principal sectors were similarly 
adjusted, the reference for heights being taken from the end 
principal sectors. Great care was taken throughout the 
heighting operations to maintain balanced sights. A 
Watts Precise Level with a micrometer reading directly 
to .001 inch was used. 


Measurements of the plan position of the principal sectors 
were carried out by a second team as soon as the sectors were 
heighted and levelled. The radii of the sectors were measured 
with an invar tape in catenary, one end attached to the 
sector reference studs by means of a special tool, and the 
other end connected to the tape tensioning apparatus. The 
tape readings were made by a tape reading head centres 
over the octant centre, the procedure being identical with 
that used in the surveys. 


The positions of the backs of the sectors were determined 
by angle measurements between a target, centred over the 
floor datum near the end of the octant, and a magnetic target 
placed in turn on the backs of the sectors and adjusted to the 
scribed centre line. In Figure 4 the angle ¢ defines the error 
in the position of the back of the sector. 


The position of the sector fronts was found by measuring. 
relative to the floor datum target, the angle defined by a line 
running through the centre of the sector from front to back, 
stage 2 work included the adjustment of the datum studs on 
the sectors to make the plane across their faces at right angles 
to this centre line. The adjustment was made particularly: 
to assist the measurement of the sector front position. 


Before the manner in which the studs are used to make the 
last measurement, a technique known as autocollimation 
must be understood. To apply this technique the usual 
eyepiece of the theodolite is removed and replaced by a 
“Gauss” or illuminating eyepiece. The Gauss eyepiece 
consists of an eyepiece with a small electric light fitted to it, 
a semi-reflector in the optical system of the eyepiece at 45 
to the optical axis reflects the light from the illuminator 
through the field lens and illuminates the graticule in the 
telescope. The telescope of the theodolite projects an image 
of the graticule and if a reflector is held in front of the 
telescope the light from the telescope will be reflected back, 
and a sharp inverted image of the graticule will be seen in 
the same plane as the graticule itself if the telescope is 
adjusted to the infinity position. The only circumstance in 
which the graticule and its image are coincident is when the 
reflector is exactly at right angles to the line of sight of the 
telescope, This setting can be made to an accuracy of 
+ 1 second of arc. 

To determine the angle of the sector centre line with 
respect to its true direction, a special tool carrying a reflector 
was mounted on to and held firmly in contact with the faces 
of the datum screws. 

With a theodolite equipped with a Gauss eyepiece and 
centred over the octant centre, angles were measured between 
the target centred over the floor datum near the end of the 
octant, and the direction in which the telescope graticule 
and its image coincided. The angle @ is the angular error 
in the position of the sector front. 

The angle was measured four times and then the reflector 
tool reversed and a further four readings taken, the mean of 
all eight readings being accepted as the correct angle. The 
reflector jig was reversed to eliminate from the mean angle 
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any lack of coincidence between the plane of the reflector 
and the plane across the datum screws. 

From the tape and angle measurements, and by means of 
a simple calculation the movements necessary to place the 
sectors in their correct position were derived. 

Heighting and levelling the intermediate sectors was 
conducted in exactly the same way as the principal sectors 
using the principal sectors as the height references. A Watts 
Autoset Level fitted with a micrometer reading to .001 inch 
was used in heighting the intermediate sectors. 

The spacing of the backs of the intermediate sectors was 
obtained by a trammel gauge, the separation of the points 
being set against a bar engraved with pairs of lines at the 
correct sector spacing. 

The fronts of the intermediate sectors were positioned by 
a large steel beam which was set up between each pair of 
principal sectors in turn, The beam has a number of accur- 
ately jig-bored holes in it, each pair of holes representing 
a sector position. Aided by tools which located in the pairs 
of holes, the radius of the intermediate sectors in the bay 
spanned by the beam were corrected as well as the tangential 
position of the fronts. 

The most recent measurements of the completed magnet 
have shown that the heights of all the sectors in the magnet 
lay between limiting planes .02 inch apart. The instru- 
ments and method are capable of greater accuracy than this, 
the larger error is due to the movements of the floor datums 
during the magnet alignment. 

The differences in height of all sectors in any octant ts 
within tolerance bands .005 inch apart. All departures ot 
the magnet for a truly circular figure are inside a band 
.020 inch wide and that the greatest difference in the 
circumferential lengths of the two octants does not exceed 
.026 inch. 


ANCILLARY SURVEY WoRK 


A condition of the utmost importance in the precise 
surveying of the floor datums and the subsequent magnet 
alignment was the close temperature control of the monolith. 
Holding the temperature of this mass of concrete to within 
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+ 1 F was a difficult task, but which was to a large extent 
overcome by the staffs of the Engineering Design section 
and the Services Group of the National Institute, and an 
acknowledgement of their efforts in this respect must be 
made. 

The temperature of the monolith was measured by 
20 resistance thermometers distributed over the area of the 
monolith at a depth of 3 inches. A large number of thermo- 
couples are also embedded in the monolith over its area and 
also throughout its depth. The work of taking and recording 
the daily temperatures, has, since the survey and alignment 
work was begun, been carried out by the Synchrotron Services 
group. This is not their only task. Other duties associated 
with the surveys and alignment, but which are outside the 
scope of this paper also fall within their responsibility. 

The Building Research Station also have an active interest 
in the building, and are independently carrying out certain 
observations from which it may be possible to determine the 
behaviour of this enormous mass of reinforced concrete. 
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Station made contributions. The National Physical Laboratory was repre- 
sented by Dr. A. H. Cook of the Standards Division. Dr. Cook was als: 
responsible tor all the computations involved in reducing the survey measure 
ments and, with Mr. P. Holmes of Messrs, Hilger & Watts, laid down the 
principles of much of the work. Mr. G. A. Salway, late of Messrs. Hilger & 
Watts, but now with the National Bureau of Standards in South Africa, set out 
the detai's which are now embodied in stages 2 and 3 

To Mr. E. G. Higgins of the National Institute, and to many not here named 
my thanks are due tor their ready help on many occasions. 
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Announcements 


REPRODUCTION OF ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
AND PLANS 

The Ordnance Survey wishes to remind those who are 
licensed to make reproductions of Ordnance Survey maps 
and plans, that the facsimile reproduction of Ordnance 
Survey sheets on the same sheet lines and at the same scale as 
published sheets is forbidden, except for the making of 
transparent copies into which appreciable revision or other 
alterations will be incorporated prior to subsequent reproduction. 
Similarly, reproduction from the tracing linen or astrafoil 
copies of complete sheets supplied by the Ordnance Survey 
is forbidden, unless appreciable revision or other alterations 
have first been made on the transparency. 

The relevant regulations read as follows:— 

(a) Permission will not normally be granted for 
reproductions to be made for any purpose for which 
Ordnance Survey published sheets would be suitable. 

(b) Reproductions may not be made to the same (or 
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approximately the same) scale and on the same (or 
approximately the same) sheet lines as the Ordnance 
Survey published sheets unless appreciable revisions or 
other alterations have been made before reproduction. 


SURVEY PUBLICATIONS 


Hydraulics Research Paper No. 3: Coast EROSION AND 
Derence. Nine Questions and Answers. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. (H.M.S.O., ls. 3d.) 

BLOcK ADJUSTMENT WITH ANALOGUE COMPUTER APPLYING 
“ Composep SEcTIONS,”” by H. G. Jerie. Publication of the 
International Training Centre for Aerial Survey, Delft, the 
Netherlands, 3, Kanaalweg, Delft. 


Admiralty Tidal Handbook No. 2: Datums For Hypro- 
GRAPHIC SuRveYS (and other related subjects.) Hydrographic 
Department, Admiralty, (Price 12s, 6d.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND GENERAL 


Housing Bill 


The Housing Bill, which was published on 16th February, 1961, 


gives effect to the proposals contained in Cmnd. 1290 


Part I—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Clause 1 provides for payment of subsidy to local author- 
ities, development corporations and housing associations 
and defines the dwellings which may qualify for subsidy under 
the provisions of the Bill. Subsidy will be payable to the 
Commission for the New Towns (to be set up under the 
New Towns Act, 1959) at the same rate as to development 
corporations. Clause 2 enables the Minister, by order, to 
abolish or reduce subsidies payable under the Bill. 

Clause 3 provides for subsidies at fixed rates in respect of 
dwellings for certain special purposes. Dwellings built by 
local authorities or development corporations for the relief 
of overspill qualify for a subsidy of £28 a year for 60 years. 
A subsidy of £24 a year is payable in respect of dwellings 
provided by local authorities to meet the urgent needs of 
industry and in respect of dwellings provided by housing 
associations. 

Clause 4 provides for two alternative rates of subsidy, one 
or other of which will be payable in respect of all other local 
authority dwellings approved for subsidy purposes. The 
rates are £24 and £8 a dwelling for 60 years. The appro- 
priate rate will depend on an assessment of the adequacy of 
the particular authority’s resources in relation to their 
expenditure ; the Clause lays down the basis of the assess- 
ment. Authorities whose resources are particularly inade- 
quate may receive a higher rate of basic subsidy, up to 
a maximum of £40. 

Clause 5 provides for the basic subsidies specified in 
clauses 3 and 4 to be increased in the case of flats in blocks 
of four or more storeys and for the continuation of the 
present expensive site subsidy and additional subsidy on 
agricultural dwellings. Clause 6 preserves the additional 
subsidies at present available towards the additional cost of 
precautions against mining subsidence and of building in 
special materials. 

Clause 7 empowers the Minister to make advances, up to 
a maximum of £25 million, to housing associations who have 
entered into an agreement with him, to meet the whole or 
part of the cost of providing housing accommodation for 
letting. 

Clause 8 empowers the Minister to withhold subsidy, in 
case of default, from a housing association which has made 
special arrangements with him for the payment of subsidy 


direct instead of through a local authority. 


Clause 9 amends the provisions of the 1958 Act relating to 
grants for hostels. 

Clause 10 increases from £8 to £12 the maximum annual 
Exchequer contribution which may be paid in respect of 
dwellings provided under town development schemes and 
by the Commission for the New Towns and also increases 
the proportion which may be recovered from exporting local 
authorities. 

Clause 11 provides for interpretation and introduces the 
amendments set out in the Second Schedule. 


ParT II—AMENDMENTS OF HousING Act, 1957 


Clause 12 enables a local authority to take steps to secure 
a proper standard of management in houses in multiple 
occupation by making orders applying the code of manage- 
ment to be prescribed in regulations under Clause 13. 
Provision is made for notifying owners and lessees, for a right 
of appeal against the making of an order and for the revoca- 
tion of orders. Clause 13 sets out the scope of the regulations, 
defines the persons managing the house and provides for 
penalties for breach of a management order. Clause 14 
enables an authority to serve a notice on the person managing 
any house subject to a management order, requiring the 
carrying out of works necessary to remedy the state of 
neglect, with a right of appeal to a magistrates’ court. 

Clause 15 gives a local authority power, where a house in 
multiple occupation is in their opinion so far defective in 
certain essential facilities as to be unsuitable for occupation 
by the number of persons living in it, to serve a notice on 
a person having control of the house requiring the carrying 
out of the works needed to make the house suitable for such 
occupation. The notice may be withdrawn if the numbers 
are reduced to a point where the existing facilities are 
adequate. Clause 16 provides a right of appeal to the 
county court, which among other things may decide, in the 
event of dispute, who is to pay for the works, and clause 17 
gives the local authority power, in case of default, to carry 
out the works themselves and to recover the cost reasonably 
incurred, 

Clause 18 enables a local authority to give a direction 
limiting the number of persons who may occupy a house in 
multiple occupation, in order to prevent the deterioration of 
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living conditions, and lays down penalties for failure to 
comply with such a direction. Clause 19 increases the 
penalties for overcrowding of houses in contravention of 
notices under section 90 of the 1957 Act. Clause 20 supple- 
ments the main provisions of clauses 12 to 18 and repeals 
section 36 of the 1957 Act, which those clauses are designed 
to replace. 


Clause 21 enables a local authority to make an order 
reprieving a house whose demolition is required under a clear- 
ance order and submit it to the Minister for confirmation, if 
they are satisfied that the house has been, or will be, made 
fit for human habitation. Clause 22 extends the category of 
persons who may submit proposals to a local authority for 
reconstruction or improvement of a house subject to 
a demolition order. 


Clause 23 enables a local authority, at their discretion, to 
substitute a closing order for a demolition order so as to 
permit a condemned house to be retained for non-residential 
use. Clause 24 makes some minor amendments to the 1957 
Act and Clause 25 provides for the interpretation and 
construction of Part II of the Bill. 


Part IIl—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 


Clause 26 provides that the return to which the owner 
of a house let on a controlled tenancy is entitled in respect of 
improvements made to the property shall be increased from 
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8 per cent. of his expenditure to 12} per cent. This provision 
also affects the maximum rent at which an uncontrolled 
house improved with the benefit of improvement grant may 
normally be let. 


Clause 27 amends the provisions of the House Purchase 
and Housing Act, 1959, relating to payment of standard 
grants towards the cost of providing a dwelling with a hot 
water supply and a water closet. 


Clause 28 relaxes certain conditions attaching to the pay- 
ment of improvement grants in the case of land held on 
charitable trusts and on trusts for sale. 


Clauses 29 and 30 deal with the repairing obligations of 
the parties to short leases of dwelling-houses. Under these 
clauses the landlord is made liable for the repair of the 
structure and exterior of the premises, and of certain main 
installations ; and any express repairing covenant by the 
tenant is rendered inoperative so far as it relates to the 
matters for which the landlord is so liable. The county 
court has jurisdiction to authorise an agreed modification 
of these liabilities in any proper case. 

Clause 31 amends the Town Development Act, 1952, to 
make it possible for a county borough, in exceptional circum- 
stances, to act as a receiving authority, and to enable county 
councils of exporting areas to assist receiving authorities 
both financially and by lending staff. 

The Bill does not apply to Scotland or Northern Ireland. 


Legal Notes 


By H. F. BIDDER (Associate) 


1. ESTOPPEL AND STATUTORY DUTY 


Estoppel is a rule of evidence. Where one person has 
made a statement of fact to another on the strength of which 
that other has acted, the person who made the statement 
may not in any subsequent proceedings bring evidence to 
show that it was untrue. But this rule did not operate 
in favour of the defendants in the case of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation vy. Hodgson (Wickford) Ltd. (The Times 
newspaper, 16th February, 1961). 

The defendants were builders, who required a builders’ 
yard. They wrote to the corporation’s surveyor to say 
that they had found a site that had been a builders’ yard for 
20 years, and asked whether it could be applied by them to 
this use. He answered that the land had an existing user's 
right as a builders’ yard, and that no planning permission 
would be required. Thereupon the builders bought the 
yard, and moved their equipment into it. 

Five months later they received a letter from the Town 
Clerk saying that he understood it had been suggested by 
the corporation’s engineer in correspondence that the land 
had an existing use as a builders’ yard. The corporation had 
received many complaints as to this use of the land, and had 
evidence that there was no such existing use. The builders 
replied that this was extremely unfair, and continued to use 
their yard. The Town Clerk then served an enforcement 
notice on them, on the ground that planning permission was 
required and had not been obtained. The builders appealed 
to the magistrates’ court, and contended that the corporation 
were estopped from calling evidence to contradict the letter 
of their engineer. The magistrates accepted this view and 
quashed the notice. The corporation now appealed to the 
Divisional Court. It was there held that the corporation 
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were not estopped from bringing evidence to show that 
planning permission was required ; the statute (Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, section 23) gave them a discretion 
as to serving an enforcement notice, which would be nullified 
if they could not bring evidence that permission was necessary. 

Lord Parker, C.J., said that he had been constrained 
throughout the hearing of the case to support the decision 
of the justices, which clearly accorded with commonsense. 
But the corporation submitted that estoppel could not 
operate to prevent the performance of a statutory duty, or 
the exercise of a discretion intended for the benefit of the 
public, It had been admitted by the builders that estoppel 
could not operate to hinder the execution of a positive public 
duty ; but they said that this principle did not apply to the 
exercise of a statutory discretion. He could see no logical 
difference between the two cases. The duty to exercise 
a free and unfettered discretion was imposed by statute. 
A public authority could not by contract hinder the exercise 
of their discretion; similarly they could not hinder 
themselves by estoppel. 

Assuming that the engineer’s letter was a representation 
of fact, it did not limit the discretion of the corporation as 
to serving an enforcement notice, Section 23 empowered 
a planning authority to serve such a notice where develop- 
ment had been carried out without planning permission, if 
they considered it expedient, having regard to the develop- 
ment plan and any other material consideration. But if 
they were not allowed to give evidence of the true position 
as to the existing user of the land, they must be prevented 
from exercising their discretion under the section. There 
would be no purpose in issuing the notice, if they were to be 
prevented from proving that it was a good enforcement notice 
because planning permission was in fact required. 
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Lord Parker concluded : “ I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that the corporation were right, and that the 
appeal must succeed,” 

Comment 

Ignorance of the law is never a defence; but it was 
certainly a somewhat recondite point for the builders to 
have in mind before they bought the yard and moved into it. 


2. INCLOSURE AWARD. LIABILITY TO MAINTAIN 
LAND DRAINS 


The case of A. G. v. St. Ives R.D.C. was heard in 1959, 
and discussed in these Notes at the time (Vol. 92, p. 386). 
The rural district council concerned has now appealed to 
the Court of Appeal against the declaration made then by 
Salmon, J., and their appeal has been dismissed ({1961] 
1 All E.R. 265). The case turned upon whether the liability 
imposed on the surveyor of highways of a parish under an 
Inclosure Act of 1800 to maintain certain land drains, a 
liability to which the rural council had succeeded by 1929, was 
transferred to the county council by section 30 (1) of the 
Local Government Act, 1929; or whether by the proviso 
to that section it remained with the rural council—a question 
that, it was stated, often arises. The proviso enacts that no 
functions of the rur.1 council that are not functions with 
respect to highways, are to be affected. The drains in 
question, in addition to drainage from agricultural lands, 
received the drainage from a small length of highway in the 
parish. Salmon, J., decided that in such a case the transfer 
of the liability would depend on the degree to which the 
drains could be truly regarded as land drainage or road 
drainage, and that in this case the liability remained with the 
rural district council, as successors to the surveyor of 
highways. 

Pearce, L.J., in giving the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
approved the test as formulated by Salmon, J., which, he 
said, should in the future enable the surveyors of the bodies 
concerned to agree without serious difficulty what were 
the boundaries of their respective spheres of duty. It had 
been argued for the rural council that the fact that, under 
the award, the surveyor was authorised to lay a rate upon 
all occupiers of the parish to meet the expenses of main- 
tenance of the drains, showed that the Commissioners 
considered the drains to be of general benefit as preventing 
flooding of the highways. The court could not accept this 
contention. The true test was a question of contemporary 
fact, not of a centuries-old award. 


3. NOTICE TO QUIT: RENT ACT, 1957 


It is enacted in section 16 of the Rent Act, 1957, that no 
notice by a landlord or a tenant of premises let as a dwelling 
shall be valid “ unless it is given not less than four weeks 
before the date on which it is to take effect.” This wording, 
simple as it sounds, has had an important effect on the 
number of days that must elapse between the date of the 
notice, and the date on which the premises are to be vacated. 

The difference is shortly this. When “a week’s notice " 
(or “a four weeks’ notice "’) ts required to be given, this is 
satisfied by a notice for a date one week (or four weeks) after 
the date of the notice : that is to say the day on which the 
notice expires is included in the number of weeks for which 
the notice must be given. But when the requirement for the 
notice indicates that a period must elapse before the event 
takes place, then that period cannot include the day on which 
the notice expires ; in other words, a day is added to the 
period that must elapse. This is called “so many clear 
days” or “ weeks”’: though it is not necessary that the 
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word * clear” should be introduced. 
The principle is formulated in Halsbury’s Laws of England 
(2nd Edition, page 140, paragraph 205) as follows :— 
“When a period is fixed before the expiration of 
which an act may not be done, the person for whose 
benefit the delay is prescribed has the benefit of the 
entire period, and accordingly in computing it the day 
from which it runs as well as the day on which it expires 
must be excluded.” 

This formulation was approved and applied to section 16 
of the Act of 1957 by Lord Parker, C.J., in the case of 
Thompson v. Stimpson ({1960] 3 All E.R. 500). He added : 
“ This principle is an exception from the ordinary rule that 
the day of service is not included, but the day of the latter 
event is.” 

In that case the landlord of a cottage gave notice to his 
tenant on Friday, 1Sth May, 1959, to vacate the cottage on 
Friday, 12th June. This he intended to be a notice in 
accordance with section 16. The tenant was also his 
employee, and at the same time he gave him a week's notice 
to terminate his employment on Friday, 22nd May. The 
validity of this notice was not questioned. 

The tenant did not go, and the landlord applied to the 
justices for possession of the cottage. The tenant took the 
point that the notice to quit, although a four-weeks’ notice, 
did not satisfy section 16, which, on its true construction, 
provides for a notice of four clear weeks. The magistrates 
decided that the landlord had given not less than four weeks 
notice in accordance with the section, and that the notice to 
quit was valid. The tenant appealed to the Divisional Court 
by way of case stated. 

Lord Parker, C.J., said the question was whether a valid 
notice to quit was given within section 16 of the Rent Act, 
1957. Similar words had come before the court on numerous 
occasions. The most recent was R. v. Long ({1960] | Q.B. 
681) in which the Court of Criminal Appeal held that a 
Statutory provision that a notice should be given three days 
before trial meant, in that context, three clear days. In an 
earlier case (re Hector Whaling, Ltd. ({1936] Ch, 208) ) 
Bennett, J., held that a provision in the Companies Act, 1929 
(section 117 (2) ) as to a general meeting “ of which not less 
than 21 days’ notice has been duly given ”’ meant 21 clear 
days, exclusive of the day of service and exclusive of the day 
on which the meeting was to be held. 

It had been argued for the landlord that, prior to the 
Reit Act, 1957, a seven days’ notice sufficed to determine 
a weekly tenancy, and it was unnecessary to have seven clear 
days. In effect, section 16 said merely that the seven days’ 
notice was to be extended to a four weeks’ notice, and there 
was nothing to suggest that, in addition to multiplying the 
time by four, an extra day was to be included to make it 
a four weeks’ clear notice. Lord Parker went on: “I was 
impressed by that argument ; but at the same time it is to be 
observed that when section 16 of the Rent Act, 1957, was 
passed, Parliament must be presumed to know the way in 
which these words had been interpreted in the past. If the 
intention had been merely to multiply the seven days’ notice 
by four, it would have been perfectly pcsiible to provide 
that in the case of a weekly tenancy a four weeks’, and not 
a one week's notice must be given. Parliament here, how- 
ever, has gone further, and used the words that have been 
interpreted in the past as providing four clear weeks. 1! think 
there ought to be certainty on this matter, and I prefer 
the view that the words should be construed as four clear 
weeks. Accordingly, on this view of the law, the justices 
came to a wrong decision, and this appeal must be allowed.” 
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Parliamentary Diary 


Answers in Parliament 


Planning Compensation 
The total compensation paid under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1954, up to 3lst December, 1960, was 
£109,999,506, of which £14,560,457 was interest paid, after 
deduction of tax. The corresponding figures for Scotland 
are £2,123,541 and £391,981 respectively. (Minister of 
Housing, Written Answer, 20th February, 1961.) 


Number of Agricultural Workers 


The estimated number of full-time agricultural workers 
employed on agricultural holdings in England and Wales at 
the end of 1959 and 1960 was 410,500 and 385,900 
respectively. (Minister of Agriculture, Written Answer, 
13th February, 1961.) 


Tree Planting in Scotland 


In 1961 the Forestry Commission expects to plant about 
32,000 acres of trees in Scotland, which will be an increase 
of 2,000 acres over the last year. There are practically no 
areas in Scotland where the Commission does not already 
have plantations, but it is always looking for new areas 
where extensions of its activities might be practicable. 
(Written Answer, 7th February, 1961.) 


Appeals under the Control of Advertisements Regulations 


The number of appeals decided during 1960 under the 
Town and Country Planning (Control of Advertisements) 
Regulations was 1,549. Details are as follows :— 


Total Number dealt with 
Type of number of by hearing 
Advertisement appeals 
decided 


Number dealt with 
by correspondenceta) 


Dismissed Allowed | Dismissed Allowed 
Posters 

Public information 

panels 

Trade signs(>) 


TOTALS 


Notes 
(a) In all these cases the site was visited by an officer of the Department: in 
some cases he was accompanied by representatives of both parties to the appeal. 
(>) The figures in brackets relate to appeals for direction signs not on the 
trader's premises. 


Bills before Parliament 
(Correct to 17th March, 1961) 


Covent Garden Market Bill. Second Reading, House of 
Commons, 7th December, 1960. 


Crofters (Scotland) Bill. Referred to Scottish Grand 
Committee, 25th January, 1961. 


Crown Estate Bill. First Reading, House of Commons, 
Ist February, 1961. 


Esso Petroleum Company Bill. Private Bill. Royal 
Assent, 2nd March, 1961. 


Flood Prevention (Scotland) Bill. Passed, House of 
Commons, Ist February, 1961. Passed, House of Lords, 
16th March, 1961. 


Highways (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill. make 
certain amendments to the law relating to highways, streets 
and bridges in England and Wales.” Private Member's 
Bill. Second Reading. House of Commons, 24th February, 
1961. 


Housing Bill. **To make further arrangements for the 
giving of financial assistance for the provision of housing 
accommodation, to confer further powers on local authorities 
as regards houses let in lodgings or occupied by more than 
one family, and houses or other buildings affected by clearance 
orders and demolition orders, to amend section five of the 
Rent Act, 1957, by allowing a greater increase in the permitted 
rent for improvements, to alter the circumstances in which 
improvement grants and standard grants may be made under 
Part II of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1958, and 
the Housing and House Purchase Act, 1959, to amend the 
law with respect to repairing obligations in short tenancies 
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of dwelling-houses, and to amend the Town Development 
Act, 1952, as regards development carried out wholly or 
partly in a county borough and as regards the assistance 
which may be given by a county council for town develop- 
ment; and for purposes connected with any of those 
matters.” First Reading, House of Commons, 16th February, 
1961. 

Hyde Park (Underground Parking) Bill. First Reading, 
House of Commons, 25th January, 1961. 

Land Drainage Bill. Second Reading, House of Commons, 
14th November, 1960. 

Licensing Bill. Second Reading, House of Commons, 
29th November, 1960. 

Mock Auctions Bill. Private Member's Bill. Second 
Reading, House of Commons, 24th February, 1961. 

Private Street Works Bill. Private Member’s Bill. Second 
Reading, 27th January, 1961. 

Public Health Bill. House of Lords Bill. Passed, House 
of Lords, 2nd March, 1961. 

Rating and Valuation Bill. Second Reading, House of 
Commons, 30th November, 1960. 

Trustee Investments Bill. House of Lords Bill. Passed, 
House of Lords, 20th December, 1960. Second Reading, 
House of Commons, 26th January, 1961. 

Trusts (Scotland) Bill. Second Reading, House of 
Commons, 28th November, 1960. 

Weights and Measures Bill. House of Lords Bill. Passed, 
House of Lords, 13th February, 1961. 
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Statutory Instruments 


Coal Industry 

The Opencast Coal (Rate of Interest on Compensation) 
Order, 1961 (S.1. 1961, No. 177, 2d. net). The Opencast Coal 
Act, 1958, section 35 provides that interest shall bepayable 
in addition to compensation in certain circumstances. This 
Order reduces the rate of interest from 6} per cent.to 54 per 
cent., and revokes the Opencast Coal (Rate of Interest on 
Compensation) Order, 1960. 


Housing and Planning 

The Isles of Scilly (Housing ) Order, 1961 (S.1. 1961, No. 136, 
3d. net) extends to the Isles of Scilly certain provisions of the 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1958, and the provisions 
of the House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, 

The Town end Country Planning (Control of Advertisements) 
(Scotland) Regulations, 1961 (S.1. 1961, No. 195, ls. 3d. net) 
amend and consolidate the Town and Country Planning 
(Control of Advertisements) (Scotland) Regulations, 1948 to 
1951. As regards areas of special control, they enable 
a planning authority to revoke or vary orders defining such 
areas and to permit a wider range of advertisements therein. 
An authority must give reasons for serving a notice requiring 
application to be made for express consent for the continued 


display of an advertisement ; and if they issue a notice 
refusing consent, that notice may also contain a notice requir- 
ing discontinuance of the display within a stated period. The 
normal period of express consent becomes five years instead 
of three, and the imposition of a shorter period is deemed to 
be a condition for which reasons must be given. Other 
amendments extend deemed consent to advertisements for 
inns, public houses and agricultural demonstrations, define the 
types of express consent which may be given, and refer to 
public safety in relation to navigation. Advertisement appeals 
are brought into line with ordinary planning appeals in that 
the appellant is required to state the ground of his appeal, 
and similarly in regard to enforcement notices. In regard 
to orders defining areas of special control, attention is drawn 
in the form of notice of approval to the rights conferred by 
section 31 of the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Act, 1959. 

The Regulations incorporate the amendments made to the 
principal Regulations by the Amendment Regulations of 
1949 and 1951, and they also make a number of textual 
changes to take account of the altered position since the 
principal Regulations were made on 16th August, 1948, in 
regard to advertisements being displayed on that date. 


Library 


HISTORICAL COLLECTION 

The Institution has just acquired its most valuable and 
interesting addition for many years in the first English 
edition of the ‘“* Theatrum Orbis Terrarum” of Abraham 
Ortelius, published by John Norton in 1606. The Librarian 
knows of only four other copies in this country. 

This famous atlas of 162 full-page and double-page maps 
and views marks an epoch in the history of cartography. 
Ortelius was a map seller and publisher who conceived the 
idea of publishing a comprehensive collection of maps from 
the most reliable sources. It was a new kind of publication, 
a portrait of the world in one volume on a series of maps 
reduced to a convenient size. First, a general map of the 
world, followed by maps of the four continents : America, 
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Europe, Asia, Africa. Then followed separate maps of the 
various countries and the smaller political divisions within 
them. 

The first edition was published in Antwerp in 1570 and was 
most favourably received. Additional offers of maps were 
made by cartographers and the atlas was reprinted with 
revisions several times and in different languages. As stated 
above the Institution’s copy is the first Englis: editio. 

The maps are not coloured so that the atlas cannot be 
said to be as beautiful as Blaeu’s “ Atlas Major,” but the 
Ortelius was published nearly a century earlier, and the maps 
are distinguished for their beautiful cartouches and decora- 
tions, including small figures, fantastic animals, ships and 
floral festoons. 


REVIEW 


Towards a Plan for the Tugela Basin 
By E. Thorrington Smith, B.sc. (Fellow), M.1.P.1. 
Second Interim Report of the Regional Survey of the 
Tugela Basin, prepared in the office of the Town and 
Regional Planning Commission, Natal. 

Mr. Thorrington-Smith has now been concerned with 
planning for the Town and Regional Planning Commission, 
Natal, since its inception nearly ten years ago. During this 
time the Commission has published a number of wide 
ranging reports of which the present volume on the Tugela 
Basin is a notable addition. 


The Tugela Basin is a virtually undeveloped region of 
about 11,200 square miles in extent, forming one-third of the 
province of Natal and bounded on three sides by mountains 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet high. Its great importance lies in 
its geographical situation astride the main Durban- 


Johannesburg road and railway, and the Electricity Supply 
Commission’s high-tension lines. Its rivers are well endowed 
with water, and one of the richest coalfields in Africa extends 
towards the heart of the region. A quarter of a million 
Bantu live in the basin’s Bantu Reserves. These character- 
istics of the region, coupled with its geographical position 
mid-way between the port of Durban and the goldfields of the 
Witwatersrand and the Orange Free State, point to its great 
potentialities for industrial development. 

Before economic policies and plans for such a region can 
be formulated, resources and potentialities must be surveyed 
and assessed. The present report is largely concerned with 
a review of the progress of the surveys, which are of a most 
comprehensive nature, and the deductions to be made from 
them, particularly in relation to parts of the region considered 
suitable for industry because of nearness to the Bantu reserves 
and availability of water supplies, though the region’s 
potentialities for agriculture and forestry are not overlooked. 

The importance of this report lies in its regional thinking 
and the high standard it sets for other regional surveys in 
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undeveloped territories. It should also be an encourage- 
ment towards a regional consciousness among the people of 
the Tugela Basin itself, and help them to appreciate the 
inter-relation of man’s diverse activities. ‘* Regional develop- 
ment” says the report, “ will only be a living thing when 
the farmer patiently building up the fertility of the Highland 
Sourveld, the engineer designing a dam on an important 
river, the Bantu applying soil conservation measures in the 
Reserves, the Indian merchant organising wholesale distribu- 
tion, and the industrialist—perhaps in some overseas capital 
—planning a multi-million-pound factory, are all conscious 
of pursuing the common goal of developing the great 
potentialities of the Tugela Basin for the benefit of all races.” 


The report is excellently illustrated by a series of handy 
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sized coloured plans which are gathered together in a separate 
atlas for ease of reference. P. W. M. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Building Research Station 
National Building Studies : Research Paper 33. Field 
measurements of sound insulation between dwellings. 
By P. H. Parkin, H. J. Purkis and W. E. Scholes. 
Published by H.M.S.O. 1960. 35s. 


Where to buy : an index to the principal sources of supply 

of material and plant used in building and decorating. . 961. 
Published and presented by “* Where to buy” Ltd., 
John Adam House, 17-19, John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 1961. 5s. 


Correspondence from Members 


STRUCTURAL SURVEYS 
Sir, 

It seems that more and more firms are refusing to under- 
take structural surveys and in view of the low level of fees 
and the high level of risk, this is not surprising. If the trend 
continues, more purchasers will have to rely on unqualified 
surveyors to act for them, which can only mean more cases 
of negligence and a general reduction in public confidence 
in the profession. What a state of affairs when chartered 
surveyors do not want to do surveys! 

A survey of quite an ordinary property may take two days 
to complete, including the making of all necessary enquiries 
and the preparation of the report, etc. For a qualified 
surveyor this must necessitate a fee of at least 30 guineas. 
However, unqualified surveyors are quite prepared to do 
what they call a “ structural survey ”’ in a fraction of the time 
and at a much reduced fee, often with the obvious results! 
As many purchasers are not prepared, or possibly are even 
unable, to pay a proper fee for all the work, would it not be 
possible to have two types of surveys? 


First, a full survey and report for which the surveyor would 
carry the normal responsibility, and charge accordingly as 
at present, and secondly, an abbreviated survey and report, 
(similar to a Building Society report) for which the surveyor’s 
responsibility would be limited. The limit could be for 
a claim not to exceed, say 30 times the fee, after the first £100. 
The Institution could give some guidance as to fees, such as 
£15-£25 per day for a full survey, and half this for the brief 
one. I have in mind that the abbreviated survey would be 
mainly directed to the state of repair and the approximate 
cost of carrying out the necessary work. The survey itself 
taking perhaps two-thirds of the normal time, and the report 
being limited to about one page, or possibly even a Building 
Society type of pro-forma. 

The present situation is becoming increasingly anomalous 
and will be even more so if, and when, one has to be registered 
to sell a house, but not to survey it! Nevertheless, I think 
that we could improve upon the present unsatisfactory 
situation on the lines mentioned. 


Yours faithfully, 
Davip C. Morris. 


Manor House, 21, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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GRASS VERGES 
Sir, 

Having been employed by two different county highway 
authorities and involved in numerous cases of acquisition of 
land for road widening purposes, the letter from Mr. Balfour 
surprises me. (See March issue, page 524.) 

I have never met anyone who thinks otherwise than that 
all the area from centre to centre of the hedge on either side 
of a highway belongs to that Authority. Surely the position 
would be impossible if all public undertakings were to need 
sanction from every owner when laying gas and water mains, 
electricity or telephone lines, etc., and imagine the position 
if the Highway Authority itself had to acquire land on every 
occasion when minor schemes of road widening—which did 
not involve setting back the fence line—were undertaken. 

In every case of acquisition of land for road widening with 
which I have been connected the Highway Authority have 
never had to purchase any land nearer to the carriageway 
itself than the centre of the hedge and I cannot help feeling 
that the Electricity Board were stating the position as generally 
accepted throughout the country. 

Yours faithfully, E. Grrrins Jones. 
* Windward,” Kingsthorne, Hereford. 
Sir, 

Where the land adjoining a highway, whether roadside 
waste or verge, is not dedicated to the public, the Electricity 
Board cannot instalapparatus there without the consent of the 
owner of the land. But where that land is included as part 
of the highway, the owner need not be consulted. The case 
of Curtis v. Kesteven County Council decided that, alone 
among highway authorities, a roadside waste, part of the 
highway, alongside a county road did not vest in the county 
council. This decision was deliberately disregarded in 
drafting the Highways Act, 1959, which provides (section 226 
(1)) that every highway maintainable at the public expense 
shall vest in the highway authority. (See Report of Con- 
solidation Committee, page 145). ‘* Highways” of course, 
includes a dedicated verge or waste. It is a presumption of 
law that, where a highway runs through enclosed land, the 
whole space between hedges is dedicated. The presumption 
may be negatived by evidence. The subject was dealt with 
may be negatived by evidence. (See Legal Notes, Vol. 92, 
page 674.) 

Yours faithfully, H. F. Bipper. 
Old Post Cottage, Cookley Green, Henley-on-Thames. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Talking Shop 


The Lecture Hall at 12, Great George Street became a 
* 100 per cent. Location” on 8th December, when junior 
members received a “ supermarket”’ of ideas on “ The 
Modern Shop” from Mr. G. A. Watts, 0.B.£., an Executive 
Director of Littlkewoods Stores. Preconceived thoughts on 
the old-style family shop quickly disappeared as Mr. Watts 
described the science of shop planning. “ Retailing” he 
said “is the most highly competitive industry in the country.” 
The four vital requirements for success were : (a) location, 
(b) display space, (c) customers’ service and (d) efficiency 
behind the scenes. The personal touch in the retail trade 
has gone, we were told, and stores now depend on passing 
trade for 90 per cent. of their business. The small trader 
has disappeared because he cannot pay the rent or “ he has 
taken such a wonderful profit from people like us.” Finally 
Mr. Watts advised us when considering the 100 per cent. 
location, not to be misled by the empty street outside 
Woolworths—* everyone’s inside! ” 


Vive le Tunnel 


In January the scene changed to the English Channel when 
Mr. H. J. B. Harding described the work of the International 
Study Group which has recently been investigating the 
possibilities of the tunnel. The why’s, where’s and how’s 
of the project were expertly described and the conclusion 
reached that finance presented no problem if only the 
politicians would make up their minds! Perhaps the most 
unusual scheme was the American invention whereby pre-cast 
sections of the tunnel would be submerged and jointed on the 
sea-bed. All right one would suppose provided no one 
calls for a water test by the Chief United Nations Sanitary 
Inspector... . 


Over the Sky to See 


The February meeting brought Mr. Robert King (Fellow), 
the Property Manager of B.E.A., on a magic carpet whisking 
his audience round the capitals of Europe. “ Continental 
Practice ’ for the chartered surveyor, we were told, calls for 
a close examination of the stamp on your passport when 
entering each country. In Germany, for example, it is 
clearly printed and this indicates a well-organised property 
market. In France the stamp is blurred (pre-1914 Rent 
Control with legal key money and a lottery for accommoda- 
tion in new buildings) while in the Latin countries there is 
practically no stamp at all. Life is more pleasant there we 
gather and business altogether less organised! 


Finally we were given a glimpse of practice behind the 
Iron Curtain, where there is no market value and no alter- 
native but to take the rent you are quoted. To end a 
diverting evening Mr. King described the difficulties of 
decorating an employee’s rooms in a new “ worker's flat ” in 
Moscow where the walls are not plastered but covered with 
newspaper! 


“* Very contemporary Comrades—three walls of Yzvestia 
and one of Pravda. . . .” 


* * « 


AROUND THE BRANCHES 
News from Newcastle 


Under the able and enthusiastic Chairmanship of Peter 
Harrison we have had a very lively and interesting session. 
Meetings are usually held in Newcastle but for the second year 
running we have held our first in Durham to give those 
members living “in the deep south” a chance to attend 
without too long a journey. 

Two meetings have taken the form of “ pot-pie ” suppers, 
which have proved very successful, the members and guests 
enjoying the social side of the evening as well as the excellent 
speakers. 

One of the subjects of this year’s draughtsmanship compe- 
tition is to design a lamp-post! We hope the entries will 
provide local authorities with an answer to the problem of 
street lighting outside irate old gentlemen's houses. 

The Annual Dinner-Dance, held in collaboration with the 
junior auctioneers, was its usual outstanding success. There 
were not quite as many guests as usual but the difficulty the 
Committee members experienced in getting everyone satis- 
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factorily seated left them wondering how they squeezed in 
anther 20 or 30 guests in previous years! 
Leaving the dance the following apt comment was 
overheard :— 
“Weel Geordie aa enjeoyed it mesel’. Wha’ wi’ aal 
the dim leets an’ geud bait an aal the lasses wi’ thor 
scenty smells, my it wor grand!” 


Hants, Dorset and South Wilts 


From the windswept coves of Dorset to the fringe of the 
stockbroker belts comes word of a Branch which started its 
annual programme with a really first-class talk by Mr. 
Stuart Wyatt (Fellow), F.A.1., on the subject of arbitration. 
Reminiscences of rustic retribution! The remainder of the 
programme has been designed to visit the far-flung corners 
of a Branch which is 100 miles in length. We have had films on 
building construction, lectures by a solicitor, a building 
society manager and town planners and a visit to a well- 
known wallpaper and fabric factory to whet the varied 
interests of the branch. The effort to increase the attendance 
at meetings above the customary 10 per cent. is continuing 
and we hope to push this up a few notches this year. 


Warwickshire, Worcestérshire and South Staffordshire Branch 

This year we have enjoyed a very lively ** season © with the 
emphasis on the social rather than the professional aspect 
of the junior organisation ; this has resulted in record 
attendances. 

One hundred members and gatecrashers attended the 
opening meeting, a wine tasting held at the new Chamber of 
Commerce building in Edgbaston. A few weeks later on 
a more sombre note the quantity surveyors mystified them- 
selves with beer and * Mechanised Billing ** (our sympathies 
are with the valuation members attending). 

The Annual Dinner Dance held in conjunction with the 
junior auctioneers resulted in a record attendance of 
368 members and guests including as is the custom the 
Junior Organisation Chairman, the Honorary Secretary and 
their wives. 

After Christmas the profit motif has loomed large, with 
a member of the Birmingham Stock Exchange explaining in 
a few easy phrases how to make a quick million by playing 
the markets and the inimitable Tom Baron giving junior 
members once again the benefit of his advice on how to 
develop, under-develop, over-develop and not develop at all. 

Motor racing, an informal dance and the inevitable Annual 
General Meeting will complete this years sessional meetings 
notable year. 


Surrey Branch 


Surrey has had a varied and interesting series of meetings 
during the winter. We have learnt of car parking problems 
in Croydon and the construction of multi-storey car parks, 
including a visit to the Zidpark at Southwark Bridge. At 
a joint meeting with the Junior Organisation and the 
Middlesex Branch, we were nearly convinced that all railroads 
should be motor roads. A party was shown over part of the 
Brixton School of Building, and we are hoping for a further 
visit. In March, Rear-Admiral Burnett, together with 
Rafe Clutton and Tony Brock came to a Branch Supper 
meeting and admirably dealt with several pertinent questions 
on Institution matters. The Committee have had their 
usual discussions, always completed in good time for refresh- 
ments and a game of darts at the local. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Planners to the Fore 

The ordinary general meeting to be held on 20th April, 
1961, is entitled : ‘“* Planning—Onwards or Backwards.” 
Much is heard these days from “ the planners ” about whether 
development should be upwards or outwards and a vociferous 
press gives full chase whenever they appear to have made 
a mistake. Mr, J. L. Parkinson, A.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.L, has 
kindly consented to speak on this subject. The Chair will 
be taken by Mr. Cecil Clutton (Fellow), M.T.P.1., at 6.15 p.m., 
preceded by tea at 5.30. 

Mr. Parkinson will, it is hoped, demonstrate that much of 
present day planning is less stupid than we are often sorely 
tempted to presume and that current legislation is not 
always the best background for securing good new develop- 
ment. As John Hollamby, Chairman of the organising 
committee told our reporter, “in other words, are the 
planners incompetent or is the law ineffective ’?—Oh yes, 
and if any frustrated developers are thinking of coming 
would they please leave their cudgels in the hall.” 


Ship Ahoy! 

The Junior Organisation Entertainments Committee are 
launching a new venture on 26th May, when 150 lucky 
people will board a smart steamer at Westminster Pier. 
From 7 until 11 p.m. the vessel will cruise down to Greenwich 
and back whilst the company makes the most of the entertain- 
ment, viz.: dancing to a three-piece band, sampling the 
Buffet and surveying the Bar. Dress : Black tie or nautical 
rig—beatniks are warned they may have to walk the plank. 
The tickets are priced at one guinea each so make your 
application to the Honorary Secretary now. And if it 
rains ?—well, they have even taken out insurance against 
that too! 


SurRPRIZE, SuRPRIZE! 


Authors awake and assemble your facts, 

To start on your essays, ere summer detracts, 
For all that you know, you may get a surprise 
And find that you’ve won, the President’s Prize. 


This honour, this value (‘tis guineas fifteen) 

Are all worth the trouble, or so it may seem, 

So midnight oil burn (and Great George Street be cursed!) 
But we must have your entries by August the first. 


No need to write poems with lines that don’t scan, 

Just essays or models or even a plan, 

But if this short ditty has whetted your thirst 

Just turn to The Chartered Surveyor for March, 1961, page 467 
where you will find all the details, which you should read 
first. 


Weight a Moment 

At the J.0.Q.S. Christmas Dinner Mr. Geoffrey Heywood 
(Vice-President) offered to pay for the dinner of anyone who 
could guess the combined weights of Mr. Cyril Sweett 
(Chairman of the Quantity Surveyors Committee) and 
himself fully clothed. Mr. Heywood subsequently had 
difficulty in getting weighed and eventually caused something 
of a sensation in his Club by using the only weighing machine 
there. Pursued by startled porters he stalked majestically 
into the cloakroom of—the ladies annexe. 

For those who have not had a square meal since Christmas 
the answer is: 32st. 11 Ib. 10 ozs. The closing date was 
17th March 
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We Interview the President 


What is it like to be the President of the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors? Recently we called on Mr. J. D. 
Trustram Eve, the 79th holder of this Office, in his room 
high up in 12, Great George Street, to try to find some of the 
answers to this question. The President’s flat faces out over 
Parliament Square and is approached by an automatic lift 
from the main hall—which we somehow felt to be reserved for 
Top People—or more mundanely by a winding staircase off 
the central landing. An unobtrusive table lamp switched on 
outside the entrance to the flat was the “ secret signal” 
indicating that the President was in his office and our 
interview began. 


12, Great George Street: The President's Room 
& 


Firstly, we asked Mr. Eve how he managed to fit in all the 
many engegements both inside and outside the Institution 
during his Presidential Year. As he described his programme 
of events it soon became apparent how much organisation 
must have gone into the shaping of the programme for the 
year which must depend on efficient staff work behind the 
scenes at Headquarters. We saw the fortnightly diary 
which is prepared by his secretary in the Institution, from 
which can be seen at a glance the forthcoming events with 
all relevant details under the following headings: “ Place 
and Time, Clothes, Badge, Speech, Wife, Remarks.” 


A typical entry reads : ** 6.45 p.m. Majestic Hotel, White 
Tie. YES, YES, YES.” and rather forbiddingly ‘“ You are 
replying to the Toast of the Institution.” There are 
30 Branches to be visited as well as other engagements, not 
least of which is the R.1.C.S. Annual Conference—probably 
the most strenuous week during the year. 


The President's wife makes an important contribution to 
the success of the President’s year; attending many social 
functions with the President, which Mrs. Eve finds most 
enjoyable. Moreover she finds quite a bit to do in seeing 
that the President has the right clothes for his many functions 
and that they are in a reasonable state of preservation. 


The President described some of the other engagements he 
carries out while in Office. He presides over the Council 
Meetings, Ordinary General Meetings, and Dinners, besides 
visiting all the Branches. Then there are four President’s 
Lunches to each of which some six eminent persons are 
invited—functions that are proving to be an effective form of 
public relations. 


* Ex-officio” appointments that the President holds 


include that of a Governor of the College of Estate Manage- 
ment, The Chairman of the Benevolent Fund Committee— 
a position which Mr. Eve finds particularly interesting—and 
President of the Chartered Surveyors Golfing Society. In 
addition he has opened the Winter Agricultural Conference 
and the Chartered Quantity Surveyors Conference on 
Education. 


The President is called upon to appoint arbitrators, 
sometimes three or four times a week, either for settling 
disputes arising out of contracts—usually between builders 
and private individuals—or under statutes such as the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. So far, Mr. Eve has not been 
called upon, as was a recent President, to appoint an 


arbitrator under the Parsonages Measure "—whatever . 


that is! 


The receptions for the presentation of diplomas to new 
members are special! occasions presided over by the President. 
Tea is taken in the council chamber afterwards and the 
President and other members present take the opportunity 
to talk to the new members and their families. *‘* Usually 
the proud father stands holding his son’s diploma in his hand 
during tea,” explained Mr. Eve “ but this led me to an 
unfortunate mistake this year. When I congratulated 
one young man on his achievement he promptly replied : 
*Not me Sir, it was my Dad’ and indicated the venerable 
gentleman standing behind, holding his own diploma! ” 


Then there are the outside invitations such as the meeting 
to be held at the Annual Conference of the Town Planning 
Institute in North Wales during May at which the Presidents 
of four professional bodies will be present. Earlier in the 
Session Mr, Eve took the Chair at Olympia of the R.L.C.S. 
Session of the Public Works and Municipal Services Congress. 
** Rather eerie sitting up there in such strange surroundings.” 


Little wonder then that the diary for the year includes 
occasional breaks during this strenuous programme named 
by Mr. Eve “ Presidential Pauses.” Although he has little 
time for his firm’s business this year Mr. Eve is fortunate in 
having his own office close at hand, a delightful building with 
a vaguely Victorian atmosphere overlooking Dean’s Yard ; 
and his private flat, off Victoria Street, is within a short 
distance of Great George Street. As he told us, the greatest 
hazard in being President is to avoid becoming stale. “ You 
owe it to the members always to be bright and on the spot! " 
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THE SURVEYOR’S GOLDEN RULES 
By Stephen Clipston (Professional Associate), A.A.1. 

A chartered surveyor normally adopts one of the following 
rules ; (1) that folds in the middle or (2) that folds four or 
five times and packs neatly into a size which is just too large 
to go into the pocket, but just small enough to get wedged 
under the front seat of the car. 

The multifold rule can be arranged in a number of fascin- 
ating shapes to amuse the children or oneself. It can be made, 
for instance, into a section through a staircase, or you can 
try and make all the numbers from one to ten or, ambition 
soaring, all the letters from A to Z (with a rather square O). 
Although the multifold rule 1s more useful when measuring 
round piers and corners in lavatories, the two-fold rule, 
pivoted with a big brass button at the 2 foot 6 inches or 
3 foot, is far the better for general use. 

It is the ideal weapon against dogs and fierce cats. The 
proud owner—‘* down boy, down—he won't hurt you 
would eye you with some misgiving if she found you armed 
with the stout cudgel, which you had plucked from her front 
hawthorn hedge, when you had heard the -barking and 
scratching enthusiasm from within. But your thin boxwood 
rule, bearing tooth and claw marks, evidence of past en- 
counters, planted firmly in the beast’s chest, metal end first, 
and then twisted, deters the stoutest canine heart. It may be 
possible to slam the front door in its face and see it sprawl 
stunned and dazed on the doormat after cannoning off the 
hardwood—but be careful not to trap my lady’s fingers as 
well, since this is known to do little to improve relations 
between profession and public. When left with the dog, 
peacefully trotting round after you, subdued now it knows 
who is master, a smart blow across the buttocks as you shut 
it in the bathroom, starts it barking wildly again and the 
good lady rushing up the stairs crying ** now boy, be quiet! 


Leave the poor man alone.” 


some cowardly estate agent stretch headlong... 


In the garden, it can be used to part delicately Monday’s 
washing on the line as you are shown out to view the coal 
bunker. Retribution can be made for the greeting “ I think 
it is sold but you may look over it if you really insist,” by 
chopping off the valued head of a much prized chrysanthemum 
selected from an abundant border of colourful blooms, with 
an expert wristy swipe, taking care that no beady eye is 
watching your every movement from the kitchen window. 

In the house, care must be taken not to sweep a precious 
vase onto the floor to be greeted with a grim silence as the 
owner stares at the green and yellow wreckage on the wood 
blocks. You can stab at the ceiling and make a little shower 
of white distemper, like dandruff, fall on the shoulders of an 
opposing surveyor, to emphasise your remark “ you can 
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never do that for 3s. 6d. a square yard,” or alternatively 
“ you can do that easily for 3s. 6d. a square yard ” depending 
on which side you are acting. 

There are no recorded instances of duelling with a folding 
rule, but you can imagine in your more fanciful moments, 
disarming your opponent, who bristles with qualifications, 
and forcing him cowering into a corner of some derelict 
dilapidations claim. Its rapier-like qualities have great 
appeal, with the possibility of drawing it swiftly from your 
arm and running it through the long curtains, hoping to see 
some cowardly estate agent stretch headlong on the tongued 
and grooved like a latter day Polonius. Rarely, however, 
is one able to get the extreme satisfaction of sinking it up to 
the hilt in soggy match boarding, exclaiming triumphantly 
“Dry rot! I could smell it as soon as I opened the front 
door!” 


JUNIOR QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
Building at the Zoo 


Mr. Peter Shepheard, F.R.1.B.A., will give an illustrated 
talk on the 4th May regarding the rebuilding which is taking 
place at the London Zoo, Regent’s Park. The meeting will be 
held in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Zoological Society at 
Regent’s Park. Details will be circulated shortly, but as this 
meeting is of general interest, any members other than 
quantity surveyors wishing to attend should contact C. R. M. 
Norris, Esq., A.R.LC.S., c/o Messrs. Martin Sheffield and 
Bristow, 29, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Dinner will be taken after the meeting at a venue to be 
arranged, at a cost of 7s. 6d. excluding drinks. 


* * * * * 


CLIENTS, CASH AND CONTRACTS 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

The Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors annual 
week-end away from digging the garden is starting on Friday, 
7th April. To learn of the most up-to-date methods of 
competitive tendering, you have got to be quick and com- 
petitive yourself. *Phone Giles Every, at LANgham 9051, 
now! (Full details—see page 467 of the March issue of 
The Chartered Surveyor.) 


Yakkity - Yak 
Why not join a discussion group? You have nothing to 
lose, an infinite amount to gain at no noticeable cost or effort. 
For a discussion group can do much for you, providing 
you are a qualified junior. For full details you merely get in 
touch with Ray Budd at 17, Fitzhardinge Street, London, W.1. 


Some of the discussion groups’ recent activities 


Discussions : Cost control and cost planning ; tendering 
procedure ; the preparation of the final account ; bills of 
quantities in 1970 ; recent law cases ; building in Cyprus/ 
Poland/Australia. 

Meetings attended by experts: Building insurances, by 
a Lloyds broker; quantity surveyor-building owner 
relationship, by a past-chairman of the Q.S. Committee ; 
elemental bills, by a leading exponent of this system ; the 
problems of insurance against atomic energy risks, by an 
insurance broker. 

Visits: to the new Shell Headquarters Building on the 
South Bank ; to a plaster manufacturer’s works (a two-day 
visit) ; to a nuclear power station under construction in 
Gloucestershire ; to a stone works; to a metal building 
components works ; to a brewery! 
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Annual General Meeting 231 
Christmas Greetings Cards 168 
Diamond Jubilee 50 
Royal Wolverhampton School $3 
Branches 
Chairmen elected at 52 
Malaya Branch: proposed formation of 
Malayan Institution of Surveyors 3458 
Notices of Meetings 
54, 110, 233, 290, 346, 413, 469 
Officers and Committees 
7, 55, 234, 291, 346, 469 
Quantity Susveyors Seaton ns 233 
Reports a, 3 167, 233, 290, 346, 413, 469 
Chartered Surveyors ( iot3) Club 168 
Council 
Ballot : scrutineers’ report 51 
Election for the Session 1961-62 288 
Life Member : Harold Williams . $1 
Minutes : extracts $1, 229, 342, 410 
Review of Educational Policy Committee 344 
Standing Committees 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee 467 
Internal Services Committee 343 
Officers 343 
Public Officers Committee 467 
Daniel Watney Prize Charity 11 
Editorial Notes 
Agriculture at Bangor 278 
Annual Conference, 1960 215 
Annual Conference, 196! 339, 463 
Annual General Meeting ... 465 
Balch-Essex Prize 106, 40! 
Benevolent Fund : Diamond Jubilee 50 
Birthday Honours 2 
Bow Group pamphiet “ Let Our Cities 
Live 02 
Building Societies Act, 1960 Pa 2, 106 
Central Advisory Water Committee 
Report so 
Civic Trust 
Conference 106 
Report a 340 
Company Law : Institution Memorandum 215 
Consortia: Employment of Quantity 
Surveyors Pa 106 
Cost Research 402 
Council on Tribunals : First Report 2 
Decimal Coinage and the Metric System 3 
Farm Buildings : experimental scheme 50 
Golf : Centenary Open Championships 50 
House Improvement Grants 216 
Index to Volume 92 ‘ 216 
Institution’s Charter : amendment 106 
Institution Staff : Mr. P. F. Brandt, 8. 50 
Internal Affairs of the Institution 339 
Land Drainage 277 
L. Development Plan : Public Inquiry 216 
Local Government in Greater London 216, 278 
Price of Land 49, SI 
Publication of Members’ Correspondence ‘50 
Management and Maintenance Costing 278 
New Members : Receptions 3 
New Year Honours 401 
Ordinary General new arrange- 
ments 339 
Photogrammetry 216 
Pipelines 
Easements 278 
Esso Petroleum Bill 106 
Lords Debate 340 
Public Works end Services 
Congress 216 
Queen’s Speech 277 
Rating and Valuation Bill 464 
Rating : Scottish booklet 340 


July, 1960—March, 1961 
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July : 1-48 October : 153-214 
August : 49-104 November : 215-276 
September : 105-152 December : 277-338 
1 
January : 339-400 March : 463-5 24 
February : 401-462 
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Receptions for new members 
Rent Act, 1957 
6th July, 1960, provisions 
Report of inquiry 
Section 16 
Rural areas : new houses 
Schedule A tax 
Sessional Programme 
105, 215, 277, 339, 401, 
Surveying in Northern Australia 
Weights and Measures 
Education Trust 
Examinations 
Anonymity of examiners... 
Cape Town and Natal Universities, South 
Africa : exemptions 
Centres for 1961 ised 
City and Guilds of London Institute : 
examinations for Qusty Surveyors’ 
Assistants 
Examiners’ Reports. 292, 
Final Typical Subject : re-examination 
Forestry Diploma Examination: Daniel 
Watney Prize 
Mining Surveying Section 
Prizewinners, 1960 
“ Quantities "" New Zealand Standard 
Specification 
Town Planning Joint Examination Board 
Dissolution ‘ 
Part I Final Examination, 1959 : 
Examiners’ Report 
Statistics and Passes for 1960 
Fédération Nationale de Métreurs-Vérificateurs 
Patentés : Report of visit by James 
Housing Management Training Schemes 
Institution Booklet 
Junior Organisation (see Quarterly) 
Members 
Bi-centenary : Messrs. J. P. Sturge and Sons 
Commonwealth probationers and students 
Deceased $i, 229, 342, 410 
Description of firms of architects and 
surveyors 
Fees and Practice Joint Conference 


Fellowship : transfers... $1, 230, 343, 411, 
List, 1961 5, 107, 166, 232, 
Newly -elected member, $1, 337, 
Obituaries 


Cecil Penry Bates 
William Heelis Law 
Montagu Hamilton Thackray 
Pensions for Land Agents 
Personal Announcements 


6, 56, 110, 234, 291, 347, 414, 


Photogrammetry : Ninth International Con- 
gress $0, $1, 2 
President : Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve (Fellow) 


F.L.A.S., 
Biographical Note ... 


Presidential Address os 279, 


Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1958 
dealings in and notices relating to securities 
Professional Charges 
Architectural Services : Scale 35 232 
Fees for woodland and farm management 
Quantity Surveying Services overseas 
Professional Practice 
Disciplinary Action 


Quantity Surveyors Annual Dinner : Report 
Kating Diploma Holders Section: Annual 
General Meeting 231, 


Rebuilding the Institution 
“ Report on the Real Property Market,”” by 
Morgan (Balch-Essex Prize paper) 
Sessional Programme 
Meetings for October, 1960 
Meetings for October and November, 1960 
-- for November and December, 


as pe for December, 1960, and January, 
1961 


Meetings for January and February, 196! 
Meetings for February and March, 1961 
Meetings for March and April, 196! 
Ordinary General Meetings, 1960-61 
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Sp 
Football 167, 345, 470 
Golf . ib 50, 109, 232, 284 
Hockey «-« 167, 232, 411, 
Rugby Football 

Sultbans Ltd. and Famerica Ltd. 


Technical Films 
* How a House was Built " 
Winter Agriculture Conference 107, 2 
Papers and Discussion , 416, 
Keport 


Yerbury Foundation: Annual Lecture 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Agricultural Division : membership 4 

“The Agricultural Division: Quo Vadit ?"* 
by Walmsley 172, 2 

Agricultural land : net deéreases 

* Agricultural Law Notes,’’ by Scammell 

Agricultural Loans : Interest 

Agricultural Keturns for England and Wales, 
1960 

Agriculture and Forestry Committee : Officers 

Agricultural Land Tribunals (England and 
Wales) 

Agriculture Meetings at the Annual Con- 
ference : Report ‘ 2 

Bovine Tuberculosis 1 

Cereals Deficiency Payments, 1960-61 

Daniel Watney Prize Charity 

“Dune Reclamation at Braunton Burrows, 
Devon,”* by Kidson and Carr 

“Economics and the Use of Land for 
Forestry,"’ by MacGregor 4 

Farm Buildings Competition : Conny Land- 
owners Association 

Farm Rents 


* Farm Size,”’ by Wibberiey 416, 
“ The Future of the Landlord- Tenant System.” 
by Verney 
Grants 
Experimental Farm Buildings 
Farm Improvements 
“Improving a Hill Farm’ by Roberts 169, 
Infestation Control Laboratory : appointment 
of committee 
Land Drainage Act, 1930 241, 421, 


N.F.U. : Report on talks with Government ... 
“ Practical Points: the Sur- 
veyor,”’ by Thompson 


Publications 175, 
‘Reimbursement of Limited by 
Denman and Howe 175, 
“ Research and the Practitionar,” 
by Aston 9, 
Royal Agricultural Show, 
Cambridge, 1960 5, 


Cambridge, 1961 
Rural Estate Management : Conference 
Sales of Standing Coniferous Timber from 

Forestry Commussion Areas - 
Scottish Agricultural Advisory Council re- 
appointed 
Statutory Instruments 175, 353 
“ Why Invest in Farm Land ? A Paradox of 
Theory and Practice,’ by Harris and Stewart 


Winter Agriculture Conference 107, 231 
Papers and Discussion 416, 472 
Report . 410 

VALUATION, HOUSING AND PLANNING 

“Caravan Sites and Control of Development 

Act, 1960,"" by Glenny 

Central Advisory Water Committee 
Report 50 
Sub-Committee on Water Charges 73 


“The Changing Pattern by 
Strachan 2 
Crown Estate : History 3 

“The Evolution of the Chartered Surveyor in 
British Society,” by Steel 
“ Fire Precautions in Buildings,” 


by Delve 422,497 
Flatiets for Oid People : 254 


Ministry Circular 


Great Ouse Basin : hydrological survey 73 
Green Belts : Ministry Circular 73 
Housing Management Training Schemes : 
Institution Booklet... 53 
Kenya : land policy one 1” 
Land : high price 49, 105 
Land Usage : Ministry Cireular 188 
Lands Tribunal Decisions: Review by Hat- 
tersley 


Compensation under the Housing Acts 249 
Compensation for Injury 12 
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JUNIOR ORGANISATION 


THE SURVEYOR’S GOLDEN RULES 
By Stephen Clipston (Professional Associate), A.A.1. 

A chartered surveyor normally adopts one of the following 
rules : (1) that folds in the middle or (2) that folds four or 
five times and packs neatly into a size which is just too large 
to go into the pocket, but just small enough to get wedged 
under the front seat of the car. 

The multifold rule can be arranged in a number of fascin- 
ating shapes to amuse the children or oneself. It can be made, 
for instance, into a section through a staircase, or you can 
try and make all the numbers from one to ten or, ambition 
soaring, all the letters from A to Z (with a rather square O). 
Although the multifold rule 1s more useful when measuring 
round piers and corners in lavatories, the two-fold rule, 
pivoted with a big brass button at the 2 foot 6 inches or 
3 foot, is far the better for general use. 

It is the ideal weapon against dogs and fierce cats. The 
proud owner—** down boy, down—he won't hurt you 
would eye you with some misgiving if she found you armed 
with the stout cudgel, which you had plucked from her front 
hawthorn hedge, when you had heard the -barking and 
scratching enthusiasm from within. But your thin boxwood 
rule, bearing tooth and claw marks, evidence of past en- 
counters, planted firmly in the beast’s chest, metal end first, 
and then twisted, deters the stoutest canine heart. It may be 
possible to slam the front door in its face and see it sprawl 
stunned and dazed on the doormat after cannoning off the 
hardwood—but be careful not to trap my lady’s fingers as 
well, since this is known to do little to improve relations 
between profession and public. When left with the dog, 
peacefully trotting round after you, subdued now it knows 
who is master, a smart blow across the buttocks as you shut 
it in the bathroom, starts it barking wildly again and the 
good lady rushing up the stairs crying “ now boy, be quiet! 
Leave the poor man alone.” 


some cowardly estate agent stretch headlong... 


In the garden, it can be used to part delicately Monday’s 
washing on the line as you are shown out to view the coal 
bunker. Retribution can be made for the greeting “ I think 
it is sold but you may look over it if you really insist,” by 
chopping off the valued head of a much prized chrysanthemum 
selected from an abundant border of colourful blooms, with 
an expert wristy swipe, taking care that no beady eye is 
watching your every movement from the kitchen window. 

In the house, care must be taken not to sweep a precious 
vase onto the floor to be greeted with a grim silence as the 
owner stares at the green and yellow wreckage on the wood 
blocks. You can stab at the ceiling and make a little shower 
of white distemper, like dandruff, fall on the shoulders of an 
opposing surveyor, to emphasise your remark “ you can 
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never do that for 3s. 6d. a square yard,” or alternatively 
“ you can do that easily for 3s. 6d. a square yard *’ depending 
on which side you are acting. 

There are no recorded instances of duelling with a folding 
rule, but you can imagine in your more fanciful moments, 
disarming your opponent, who bristles with qualifications, 
and forcing him cowering into a corner of some derelict 
dilapidations claim. Its rapier-like qualities have great 
appeal, with the possibility of drawing it swiftly from your 
arm and running it through the long curtains, hoping to see 
some cowardly estate agent stretch headlong on the tongued 
and grooved like a latter day Polonius. Rarely, however, 
is one able to get the extreme satisfaction of sinking it up to 
the hilt in soggy match boarding, exclaiming triumphantly 
“Dry rot! I could smell it as soon as I opened the front 
door!” 


JUNIOR QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
Building at the Zoo 

Mr. Peter Shepheard, F.Rk.1.B.A., will give an illustrated 
talk on the 4th May regarding the rebuilding which is taking 
place at the London Zoo, Regent’s Park. The meeting will be 
held in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Zoological Society at 
Regent’s Park. Details will be circulated shortly, but as this 
meeting is of general interest, any members other than 
quantity surveyors wishing to attend should contact C. R. M. 
Norris, Esq., A.R.1.C.S., c/o Messrs. Martin Sheffield and 
Bristow, 29, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Dinner will be taken after the meeting at a venue to be 
arranged, at a cost of 7s. 6d. excluding drinks. 


* * * * + 


CLIENTS, CASH AND CONTRACTS 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

The Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors annual 
week-end away from digging the garden is starting on Friday, 
7th April. To learn of the most up-to-date methods of 
competitive tendering, you have got to be quick and com- 
petitive yourself. *“Phone Giles Every, at LANgham 9051, 
now! (Full details—see page 467 of the March issue of 
The Chartered Surveyor.) 


Yakkity - Yak 
Why not join a discussion group? You have nothing to 
lose, an infinite amount to gain at no noticeable cost or effort. 
For a discussion group can do much for you, providing 
you are a qualified junior. For full details you merely get in 
touch with Ray Budd at 17, Fitzhardinge Street, London, W.1. 


Some of the discussion groups’ recent activities 


Discussions : Cost control and cost planning ; tendering 
procedure ; the preparation of the final account ; bills of 
quantities in 1970; recent law cases ; building in Cyprus/ 
Poland/Australia. 

Meetings attended by experts: Building insurances, by 
a Lloyds broker; quantity surveyor-building owner 
relationship, by a past-chairman of the Q.S. Committee ; 
elemental bills, by a leading exponent of this system ; the 
problems of insurance against atomic energy risks, by an 
insurance broker. 

Visits: to the new Shell Headquarters Building on the 
South Bank ; to a plaster manufacturer’s works (a two-day 
visit); to a nuclear power station under construction in 
Gloucestershire ; to a stone works; to a metal building 
components works ; to a brewery! 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


The work of the fund depends upon the Donations will be gratefully received, 
support of members of the Institution. and used for a worthy cause. 


Donations should be sent to: 

The Honorary Secretary, 
The Chartered Surveyors Benevolent Fund, 
13, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


IMPORTANT: PLEASE REMEMBER THE FUND 
WHEN YOU ARE DRAFTING YOUR WILL 


ForRM OF A BEQuEST OR LEGACY 


I give and bequeath unto the Chartered Surveyors Benevolent Fund, established in London in the year 
1900, the sum of 
to be paid out of my personal estate, within months after my decease ; to be 


applied to the uses and purposes of the said Fund and for which the Honorary Treasurer's or the Honorary 
Secretary's receipt shall be a sufficient discharge. 
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‘It is... in the interest of the members 
of every rising generation to prepare themselves 
for careers which have bright and expanding 
prospects. There is obviously a great temptation 
to accept the easy way which is to take an unskilled 
job just because it appears to be well paid. No-one 
with skill and intelligence should jeopardise his 
future by the lure of quick returns.” 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


COMMONWEALTH TECHNICAL 


TRAINING WEEK 
(29th May — 4th June, 1961) 


% Under the patronage of H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Commonwealth Technical Training Week is intended to draw 
attention to the very wide range of schemes that exist for training 
young people for employment. 


*% This will be achieved by a variety of activities during the week, 
of which Careers Exhibitions and Conventions are the most 
appropriate for participation by the Institution. 


% Through the Branches, the Institution will participate at the 
Exhibition at the Royal Exchange, London, and at numerous 
other Exhibitions and Conventions throughout the United 
Kingdom and in the Commonwealth. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO GIVE YOUR BRANCH 
EVERY SUPPORT AND CO-OPERATION 
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We're your Man Friday 


... WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT CONTACT BONDING ADHESIVE 


How much do you expect of an all-purpose contact ad- 
hesive? Apart from its effectiveness in fixing laminated 
sheeting and hardboard, etc., don’t you want it to be 
used on the site without complicated cramping ? Don’t 
you want it to provide permanent adhesion once the two 
surfaces are joined? To be used anywhere, in all types 
of building, for kitchen fitments, shop counters, bath- 
room units, and built-in furniture? Of course you do. 
And that’s why, bearing you in mind, ‘Bostik’ Research 


has come up with ‘Bostik’ Contact Bonding Adhesive. 


One last word about ‘Bostik’ Research: If you've any problem 
to do with sealing or bonding building materials, don’t 
hesitate to get in touch with us. It’s our job. We may have 
solved your problem already. And if we haven't, we'll get 
down to it right away. 


Write to ‘Bostik’ Building Advisory Department, 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


#& ALWAYS ONE USEFUL STEP AHEAD Bostik 


The word ‘sostm’ ts a trademark registered nthe United Kingdom and many other countries 


Manufactured by B.B,. Chemical Co. Ltd, (The ‘ Bostix 


People), Leicester, England 
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THIS 


Architect's drawing of flashing « 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


British Aluminium Super Purity (99.99°,,) flashing material is aluminium in its most workable form. And this is 
only one of its many pleasing attributes. It lasts a building's lifetime and is... good looking... light in 
weight . . . low in price and now less glaring ! Send for literature on Super Purity. 


RA THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Nnortotk House, St. James's Square, London, $.W.1 | Trafaigar 8888 
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planning 
and 
rebuilding 
for 

the 

new 
.ondon 


uitect’s Department 

»ndon County Coun- 

es Building Sur- 

Planning Surveyors, 

Surveyors. What- 

anges in organisation 

made there is a vast 

mme of work to be 

new building, mod- 

ernisation, rehabilitation, im- 

ements, town planning, 

supervision, main- 
tenance, new towns, etc. 

\pplicants are immediately 

vanted for positions of Sur- 

veying Assistants (salary up to 

£950), Surveyors Grade III 

p to £1250) and Surveyors 

Grade II (up to £1500) to 

ork in:— 
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Quantities Division Preparation of Bills of Quantities for major 
building works; preliminary estimating and cost planning; pricing 
Bills for comparison with Tenders; preparation and settlement of 
final accounts and interim valuations for major and minor contracts. 
Building Regulation Division and District Surveyors’ Service 
Work on applications under the London Building Acts and bye- 
laws. Negotiations with developers and supervision of works in 
progress, 

Maintenance Division, General Division, Housing Division Mod- 
ernisation and improvement; surveys of existing buildings; pre- 
paration of sketch schemes, working drawings and specifications; 
supervision of works in progress. Jobs up to £50,000. 

Town Planning Division Investigation of development proposals, 
surveys, report writing, preparation for public enquiries. 

All positions pensionable « generous leave « recognition grants for 
exceptionally good work *« promotion on merit « flexible salary reviews 
within grades * permanency after probationary service. 

Telephone, write or call for further particulars and application form to 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Council, County 
Hall, $.E.1. WATerloo 5000, Ext. 7335, quoting ref: EK/489/4 
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THEODOLITE 
Typell 


1829 “MASTERS OF MEASUREMENT” 196! 


WOVEN LINEN & STEEL MEASURING TAPES 
LANDCHAINS-STEEL & INVAR SURVEYING 
BANDS 


“INSTRUMENTS 


for 


STANDARD QUANTITY SURVEYORS SCALES 


Four scales available, each with two scales, engine divided: 
yy in. and } in. I ft. }in.andrin. = 1 ft. 
fin. andjin. = 1 ft. in. and 14 in. = 1 ft. 

Set of four scales, celluloid edge £3 6s. 6d. In boxwood {1 11s. 6d. 


Individual celluloid edge scales 178. od 8s. 6d. each 
Mahogany Case £t 6s. od. 


HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WCI 
HOLBORN 1427 & 4004 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DRY ROT 
OR 
WOODWORM 


The Cuprinol Preservation Centre provides technical advice on 
wood preservation to architects and surveyors. Its nation-wide 
network of Authorised Cuprinol Servicing Companies gives 
expert assistance in diagnosing attacks by rot and wood-boring 
insects. They will inspect, report and estimate for remedial 
treatment, which they are fully qualified and equipped to carry 
out, working, if required, with your appointed builder. 


For information or advice on all preservation 
problems, please write, telephone or call at The 
Cuprinol Preservation Centre. 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


CONSULT 


Dept. 58, Terminal House, Victoria, London, $.W.1. Tel: SLO 9274 
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GK-23 


NEW KERN 
PRECISION ENGINEERS LE 


This New Kern Level has a telescope | 
cation of x30 with coarse and fine focus 
and will resolve .O| ft. at 900 ft. 


This New Kern Level has an inte 
coincidence reading bubble, read i: 
the main telescope, and is capab. 
levelling to an accuracy of 4” in 2 mi! 


This New Kern Level is compact and light | 
weight and though the quality is un 
surpassable, the price is economical. 


This New Kern Level is available from :— 


SURVEY & GENERAL INSTRUMENT CO. LTD., 


329 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.! 


Tel: HOLborn 4118 (4 lines) 


N.W. Agent:— CHADBURNS (Liverpool) LTD., 
31 Brunswick Street, Liverpool, 2 
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Laborious an. costly preparation of concrete for plastering 
can be avoide oy the use of 


SIRAPITE’.... 


LIGH’? WEIGHT ONDING 


Aretarded he -hydrate plaster, ready | with Vermiculite 
as an aggreg this new ‘* Sirapite’ tis an effective 
bonding mec n for plastering on ‘, pre-cast and 
in situ. Ap; ation may be followe undercoat and 
finish coat, or finish coat only, of th priate ‘ Sirapite’ 
plasters. 


Lightweigh nding is one of the | Specify or use these modern plasters for modern buildings. 


Please ask for literature. 
SIRAPIT LIGHTWEI< LASTERS 
supplied ready xed with Vermiculi! e. They offer 
the following portant advantage» LED DEAD LOAD; 
IMPROVED THE; iL INSULATION; INC IRE RESISTANCE; TH E GY PSU M M I N ES LTD 
ELIMINATION (© SHRINKAGE CRACK): ILIENCE under 


movement str ¢S; STRICT UNI and EASE OF Kingston-on Soar, Nottingham Mountfield, Robertsbridge, Sussex 
PREPARATION. Telephone: Gotham 364 Telephone: Robertsbridge 234 


designed and made with 


your reputation in mind, 


as well as our own. 


‘LEAD ASBEX' (Lead Asbestos Base). ‘PERMALEAD' (Lead Core-Hessian Base). ‘PERMALUME’ (Aluminium Core—Hessian Base) 
‘LEAD BITU' (Lead Core — Fibre Base). ‘AS BEX’ (Asbestos Base). ‘PERMASEAL' (Hessian Base). ‘HOUSING’ (Fibre Base) 


All Conform to B.S. 743: 1951 
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Quantity Surveying Assistants required by 
WAR OFFICE 
MINISTRY OF WORKS 


ADMIRALTY 
AIR MINISTRY 


Posts in London, Provinces and overseas. Salaries in London for 


with suitable experience 


APPOINTMENTS 


THE PAGES CONTAINING THE 
APPOINTMENTS SECTION CAN BE 


range from £752 p.a. at age 21 to £1,188 p.a. Write for particulars of vacancies in each Department, and 
forms, to Ministry of Labour, Technical and Scientific Register, (Room 403.) 26, King Street, London, S.W.1. 


Assistant Quantity Surveyors required by THE 
ADMIRALTY 
AIR MINISTRY 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
WAR OFFICE 
MINISTRY OF WORKS 


Posts in London, Provinces and overseas. London Salaries for suitably qualified and experienced 
. i id pensionable status. Write for particulars of vacancies 
som 4057 and forms, quoting to Ministry of Labour, Technical and Scientific Register 


men up to £1,412 pa. Prospects of pr: tion an 


» King Street, London, S.W.1. 


SENT BY AIR MAIL, FREE Oi 
CHARGE, TO MEMBERS or 
INSTITUTION PRACTISING 
OVERSEAS. ALL ENQUIRIES ON 
THIS SUBJECT SHOULD BI 


ADDRESSED TO THE INSTITUTION 


Contract Documents, typed, duplicated, 
and bound. 


We are Specialists. 


COPY-ART 


168, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: VICtoria 2747 STAFF SUPPLIED 


SZERELMEY 
SILICONE 


Waterproofs and Preserves all Masonry 


Ask for 
SZERELMEY SILICONE LIQU' 
No. 103 


SZERELMEY LIMITED 
227 Rotherhithe New Road, London, S. 


WE SZ 
HIRE 


ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS 


Theodolites, 
Levels, Staves, 
Ranging Rods, 
Chains and 
Arrows, Steel 
Tapes, etc. 


Modern instruments 
bought or taken 
in part exchange 


DEPI. CS, 338 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 


Inn Road) Phone: HOLborn 2149 


For cornice weatherings 


For advice on the use of lead in building 
work... Most of the many uses are detailed in the Association's publi- 


cations, and in addition the Bureau's technical officers are always glad 
to give individual assistance. 


THE LEAD SHEET AND PIPE TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Lead Development Association, 18 Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams : Leadevep, Rand, London Telephone : WHitehall 4175 
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APRIL, 1961 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A! MINISTRY require Senior Workers-Up in 
Quantities Division in London. Must be fully 
experienced and competent to Work Up entire Bills 
of Quantities. Candidates must hold ONC or 
Cc. & G. (Quantities) or equivalent technical qualifica- 


tions. Financia! ««sistance and time off given for 
recognised courses of study. Promotion and pension 
prospects. Five- week with 18 days paid leave 
a year initially Salaries on annual incremental 


basis ranging from: £975 (age 30 or over) to £1,115 
Commencing sa according to qualifications 
and experience. »plicants, who must be natural 
born British sui should write stating age, 
qualifications an xperience to Manager (PE S19) 
Ministry of L: i, Professional and Execunve 
Register, Atlantic | ouse, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. No orig: testimonials should be sen! 


ARCHITECTS 
SURVEYO! 
women at least 


AND MAINTENANCE 

Pensionable posts for me nd 
und under 35 on 1.1.61 (ex ” 
for regular For service, Overseas Civil Ser 
established civil ce and temporary Gover 
service as Arc t or Maintenance Sur 
Candidates mu be registered Architect 
alternatively, for 1intenance Surveyor posts 
whieved Corpor Membership of R.I.C.S. (B 
Section), or hay ssed examinations necess. 
attaining Corpo Membership. National 
£936—£1,258 ac ling to age, rising to 
Promotion prosp Write Civil Service Com: 
17, North Audle reet, London, W.1 for app! 
form quoting S/¢ 


USTRALIA 
Vacancies Senior Takers-off 

Melbourne Sydney. Long contra: 
if required eresting work. Mocs 
air-condition yffices. Excellent salar 
Passage pa Please apply to Rid 
Hunt & Pa s, Bridge House, Que 
Victoria Stre: C4, 


‘NEY AND MELBO' 
ers-off required for 


USTRALIA, § 
Experienced 


contracts. £A2,000  .A2,100, £A2,200 p 
siderable overtime increased rate, 6 
completion of cont resulting in a gross + 
approximately £A2 £A3,000. Fares to 


conditions in air-cc 
Continuation contr 

ced Workers-up also 

& Son Ltd., 1, Clem 


paid. Perfect w« 
office. Extra ho 
be obtained. Ex; 
Box 439, T. G. S 
London, W.C.2. 


ASIL SPEN’E & PARTNERS, 
Architects, have a vacancy for a prob f 
recently qualifie. professional associate 
Surveying Section to assist their surveyor e 
variety of profesional work. Write, givi ; 


of experience and alary required to 1, Fitzr« 


London, W.1. 
BREWERY Combine, Home Counties ure 
a Surveyor, ferably qualified, with * ledge 
of Building Construction and general Estat: ge- 
ment. Permanent Post with good oy. tails 
and rT forms from Box 462, T. Scott & 
Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, we 2 
HELMSFORD. Energetic Improver, Negotiator 
required by old established progress: firm 


Smart appearance. Integrity and Reliability « 
Car owner preferred 
Box 459, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 


London, W.C.2. 


1, Clement's Inn, 


HARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYORS 

require Senior Assistant for their Belfast Office. 
Five-day week and superannuation scheme available. 
Write Northcroft, Neighbour & Nicholson, 35-36, 
Ocean Buildings, Donegall Square East, Belfast, 
N. Ireland, or telephone Belfast 31721 or London 
CHA, 3931 for particulars and appointment. 


HELMSFORD. Buildin Surveyor (Junior) 
required in drawing office of old established 
progressive firm. Must be able, without supervision, 
to prepare simple plans and specifications. Age 23-25 
Pleasant personality. Car owner preferred. Applica- 
tion in own statin, xperience, salary 
required, to Box Scout” & Son, Ltd., 
1, Clement's Inn, London, we 


CROYDON. Surveyor, 26/32, required. Experi- 
enced Building Society rating and 
general practice. Car provided for business use or 
allowance paid. Commencing salary £900 plus, 
according to ex ce. Employers R.LC.S. Apply 

x No. 454, G. Scott & Son Ltd., 1, Clement’s 
fan, London, W.C.2. 


| for a newly qualified assistant. 


| Aged 24-30 years. 


ential. | 
Please write with full details to | 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


STAFF SURVEYOR 


Qualified STAFF SURVEYOR required for 
service overseas. Good experience of building 
techniques and supervision of building essential. 
Starting salary according to experience but not 
expected to be less than £2,400 p.a. Contributory 
pension scheme ; tours of duty 18/30 months 
dependent on territory to which posted, with 
leave on full pay; furnished accommodation 
provided for small rent; free passages for 
family. 


Apply in writing with full particulars quoting 
Serial 466 to 
Personnel Officer, 
33, Hill Street, London, W.1. 


F ACTOR required for the Dumfries House Estate, 
Cumnock. Applications are invited from 
qualified Land Agents experienced in all branches 
especially shootings and minerals (including mineral 
damage). Salary £1,200/£1,500 according to 
experience. No objection would be taken to successful 
applicant undertaking other factorial duties if desired. 
Good house could be provided if required. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Messrs. J. & F. Anderson, 
W.S., 48, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 


Pp JELLY & PARTNERS, Chartered pant antity 


Surveyors, require staff of all grades 
J. Fe fully qualified experienced staff. Five-day 
‘eek, pension scheme, overtime optional. Apply 
|, Grove Road, Hounslow. 
fUNIOR TAKER-OFF required by City 
’ Chartered Quantity Surveyor Progressive 
lary, plus luncheon vouchers. Site surveyor also 
quired. Box 450, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd, 


Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2 


“ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. Vacane for 

Articled Pupil with Chartered Surveyor. General 

state Agency Practice with Agricultural bias. Apply 

Box 463, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT to Principal. Post war 
flat available to soundly experienced man. Need 
be diplomatic, professionally able in urban practice 
ind with some administrative ability. Salary basis 
as warranted by ability. E. Beckett, F.A.1., 46, Station 
Road, North Harrow— — * Personal.’ 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
County ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
LAND SURVEY AND VALUATION DtvISION 

SeNtoR ASSISTANT, A.P.T. V (£1,310—£1,480). 
Applications are invited for the above post on the 
permanent staff from Chartered Surveyors (Valuation) 
or equivalent. 
Local Government procedure, surveying, and selection 
and acquisition of sites and property for all purposes 


Required 
| SURVEYING to teach 


Candidates should be experienced in | 


Allowance, up to £125, is payable towards removal | 


expenses in approved cases, subject to certain | 
conditions. 

Application forms obtainable from the County 
Architect, P.O. Bo: County Hall, Preston, 


x 
returnable by 25th April, 


1961. 


EICESTER firm of Chartered Surveyors, 
Agents and Valuers have an im 


Land 
jate vacancy 
Selected applicant 
(who must be a car driver) would in the first instance 
be required to assist in valuations for all purposes 
including rating and reports for building societies. 
Excellent future prospects. 
Applicants, who must be English, should submit 
full particulars, stating age, education, experience and 
availability to Box No, 464, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


LANCHESTER 


(Principal: A. J. Richmond, B.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D., 
M.1.Mech.E.) 
Applications invited for post of Lecturer in Building 
in partment of Civil Engineering and Building. 
Candidates should be corporate members of Royal 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY | 
COVENTRY | examination of plans and estimates. 


Institution of Chartered Surveyors, and be competent | 


to teach Quantity Surveying to Building Students 
as well as — Building subjects in advanced 
courses. The Department offers mainly courses of 


an advanced standard, ie., H.N.C., H.N.D. and | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRIXTON SCHOOL OF BUILDING 
Ferndale Road, S.W.4. 


as soon as ible, LECTURER in 
EGAL SUBJECTS and 
VALUATIONS. 

Candidates should be corporate members of 
R.LC.S. with experience of professional practice ; 
teaching experience a recommendation. 

Salary Scale—£1,408 x £35 £1,601. 

Application forms (foolscap s.a.e.) from Secretary, 
returnable within two weeks. Please quote 
(FE.3a/C 464/4). 


HE HONG KONG 
(a non-profit low-cost 
invites applications from 


HOUSING SOCIETY 
housing organisation) 
suitably qualified and 


experienced men for a new post of Maintenance 
Surveyor. Corporate membership of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, (Building 


Section) is preferred. Salary HK$2,000 x $100— 
$2,500 x $120—$3,340 p.m. The Hong Kong dollar 
is equal to Is. 3d. First contract appointment 
34 years. Free passages. Assistance with accom- 
modation. Provident Fund. Further particulars and 
form of application from the Secretary, P.O. Box 845, 
Hong 1 Completed application forms to be 
received in Hong Kong by Ist May, ! 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 


BUILDING SURVEYORS, APT. Iil (£1,005— 
£1,180) and APT. Il (£815—£960) plus London 
Weighting up to £40, required for preparation of 
schemes for minor alterations, etc. Established. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Prescribed conditions. Application 
forms from County Architect (s.a.e.), 1, Queen Anne's 
Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1, returnable 
by llth April. (Quote F614 J.C.S.). 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


Pensionable posts for men and women in : 

ADMIRALTY 

War 

Aim MINISTRY 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND Locat GOVERNMENT 

MINISTRY OF Works 
_ Age at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.61 (extension 
for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil Service, 
established civil service and temporary Government 
service as Quantity Surveyor). Candidates must 
have achieved Corporate Membership of R.1.C.S. 
(Quantities Section) or have passed examinations 
necessary for attaining such membership. National 
salary £936—£1,258 according to age, rising to £1,430. 
Promotion prospects. Write Civil Service Com- 
mission, 17 North Audley Street, London, W.1, for 
application form quoting S/63 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Director or Estate MANAGEMENT 
Applications are invited for the above post. The 
stipend will be £3,000, with superannuation benefits 


| and family allowances, and the successful candidate 
| + - Ay expected to take up his duties by 1 October, 


The Director of Estate Management will be 


| responsible for the care and maintenance of sites and 


| labour force of 32 and 11 


| in Estate Management. 


buildings, for advice on the purchase and sale of 
property and its management, and for superintendi 
a building programme involving some millions "of 
pounds. i¢ will control a professional staff of over 
30 surveyors, land agents, architects, engineers and 
quantity surveyors, also clerks of works, a direct 
The Director 
or teaching and research 
Candidates should have 
experience in the management and development of 
estates, property maintenance and the promotion of 
building projects, including advising on the technical 
assistance necessary, the preparation of briefs and the 


will have no responsibility 


Further 

Treasurer, 

ications must 
April, 1961. 


ay may be obtained from the 
Schools, Cambridge, by whom 
be received not later than 


Qranmry SURVEYORS require qualified men 
for offices in Sydney and 


Write, statin; experience and salar 
Box 339, T. Be ©. Ltd., 1, Inn, 
Str: 


professional courses. Appropriate industrial 
experience necessary ; previous teaching experience 
an advantage but not essential. Duties to cc 

as soon as 


possible. 

Salary—£1,370 x £35 (4) and £40 (1)—£1,550 p.a. 
In certain circumstances the successful candidates may 
be paid commencing salary above minimum of 

urther particulars and application forms from 
The Registrar, Lanchester College of Technology, 
Priory Street, Coventry, to whom complgted forms 
should be returned by Sth ioe. 
. CHINN, 
pm. of Education. 


| 


LD ESTABLISHED tural and 
we firm in Counties 


qualified professional assistant, R.ILC.S., or 
} cA. "s AL. with knowledge and experience of all 
agricultural i om claims, dilapida- 


tions and town planning. Management Pe 
experience an “Bon Salary £ 

Pension scheme. Box 461, T. Scott Son, 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 


SURVEYORS 


The Survey Division of the Federal Ministry of 
Works and Surveys has vacancies for Surveyors 
to undertake land survey tasks normally covered 
by geodetic topographical or cadastral surveys 
both in the field and at Headquarters. 


Candidates should be between the ages of 
21 and 45 years and should be in possession of one 
of the following qualifications :— 

1. Full professional associateship of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, or 

2.A ee in Surveying (preferably with 
Honours) of a Commonwealth University, or 
a degree in a subject related to Surveying, i.c., 
Geography, Mathematics, Physical Science of 
Engineering, especially if the course included 
instruction in surveying, together with the Inter- 
mediate examination in the Land Survey Division 
of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 

3. A Licence to practise as a Land Surveyor in 
a British Commonwealth Country. 


Completion of an approved course in photo- 
grammetry would be an advantage. Contract 
appointment for two tours of 15-18 months in 
the first instance. 


Salary according to age, professional qualifica- 
tions and experience trot p.a. to £2,040 p.a. 
(including Inducement Addition), plus gratuity 
of £150 p.a. for satisfactory service. Home leave 
on full pay at the rate of seven days for each month 
of residential service. Children’s allowance whilst 
separated. Quarters provided at low rent. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Income Tax 
at low local rate. 


Candidates should write for application forms 
and further particulars stating age, qualifications 
and experience to the Recruitment Attache, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Nigeria, 
Nigeria House, 9, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, quoting reference X.1/3. 


ENIOR VALUER, R.LC.S. or C.A.E.A.1. 30/35 
required. Inner Surrey. Must be thoroughly 
competent and experienced genera! valuation work, 
and able to cope without supervision. Commencing 


salary approximately £1,250, with good prospects. 
Apply Box No. 455, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd, | 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 

YDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Young Taker-off 


with at least 


Surveyor’s office required for 3-year contract. Com- 
mencing salary £A1,800 p.a. plus overtime. Fares 
paid ox 438, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 1, Clement's 


Inn, London, W.C.2 


RAINEE, 16/17, required. Educationally qualified 
to take R.L.C.S. examinations. Croydon area. 
Apply Box No. 456, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


VALUATION OFFICE, 


10 years’ experience in Quantity | 


INLAND REVENUE, | 


require TEMPORARY VALUATION SURVEYORS | 


in both District and Rating Offices throughout 
England and Wales. Salaries range from approxi- 
mately £400 to £1,700 p.a., according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. Improvers and others studying 
for professional examinations considered. Temporary 
officers are graded on entry, and have prospects of 
advancement. Officers between certain age limits 
and otherwise eligible may compete periodically for 
established vacancies. Forms from Ministry of 
Labour, Technical and Scientific Register (J), 26, King 
Street, London, S.W.1, quoting ref.: J/VAL. 
(Room 403.) 


VACANCIES FOR ASSISTANT LAND 
COMMISSIONERS AND ASSISTANT 
VALUERS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 
AND POOD require unestablished ASSISTANT 
LAND COMMISSIONERS in Agricultural Land 
Service. Possibility of establishment later for suitable 
candidates. A.R.LC.S., A.A.1. (rural), Q.A.L.A.S.or 
degree in Rural Estate Management essential. Duties 
mainly concerned with management of agricultural 
land, advice on estate management and work on grant 
aided improvement schemes. Ability to drive car 
essential. Salary £936 p.a. rising to £1,430 p.a. 
(National rates). 


WELLER & CO. require for their Head Office an 
experienced Negotiator to manage the Property 
Sales Department. Good knowledge of town and 


country properties essential; some knowledge of 
agricultural properties an advantage. Excellent 
prospects. Apply in writing giving details of 


experience and salary required to Ernest Grinsted, 
86, Woodbridge Road, Guildford, Surrey. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
SMALLHOLDINGS DePARTMENT 

Applications invited for the superannuable appoint- 
ment of ASSISTANT LAND AGENT, salary 
£960— £1,140 per annum 

Applicants should have passed the final examination 
of the R.LC.S. or the Land Agents’ Society or the 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute 
or have obtained a University degree in Estate Manage- 
ment, and should have experience of genera! Rural 
Estate Management. Some knowledge of Valuation 
and Rating would be an advantage. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and previous 
experience, with names of two referees, to reach the 
Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, Trowbridge, 
within two weeks of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 


SENIOR SURVEYOR 


The Survey Division of the Federal Ministry of 
Works and Surveys has vacancies for Senior 
Surveyors to undertake triangulation and traverse 
controls, the supervision and instruction of 
geodetic levelling parties and ground control for 
aerial survey mapping. 


Candidates should have had 5 years’ experience 
after obtaining one of the following qualifications, 
and surveying experience in the Tropics will be an 
advantage. 


1. Corporate Membership of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors or of any 
other within the British Commonwealth. 

2. A degree in Surveying (preferably with 
Honours) of a Commonwealth University, or 
a degree (preferably with Honours) in a subject 
related to Surveying, i.c., Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, or Engineering, especially if the 
course included instruction in Surveying, together 
with the Intermediate examination of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

3. A licence to practise as a Land Surveyor in 
a British Commonwealth territory 

4. Specialisation in Land Surveying as a 
commissioned officer in the Roya! Engineers. 


Applicants with qualifications and or experience 
equivalent to the above may be considered on 
their merits. 


Contract appointment for one tour of 
12-18 months in the first instance with prospects 
of extension. Salary £1,944£2,196 


(including Inducement Addition) plus gratuity of 
£150 p.a. for satisfactory service. Home leave 
on full pay at rate of seven days for each month 
of residential service. Free passages for officer 
and wife. Children’s allowances whilst separated. 
Quarters are provided at low rent. Income Tax 
at low local rate. 


Candidates should write for application forms 
and further particulars, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience to the Recruitment Attache, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Nigeria, 
Nigeria House, 9, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, quoting reference X.1/3. 


CHIEF QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WoRKS 
GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA 

Duties: To assume full control of the Quantity 
Surveying Branch in the Directorate of Technical 
Services in the Ministry, to be responsible for all 
functions connected with estimating for capital works 
and to undertake other duties as necessary 

Qualifications: Candidates (over 30) must be 
A.R.LC.S. (Quantities) with at least five years’ post 
qualification experience, three years of which must 
have been in positions of authority in administration 
and control of office staff. 

Terms of Appointment: On contract for one tour 
of three years. Salary £2,000 a year with 20 per cent. 
gratuity. Free passages. House provided at reason- 
able rent. Write to Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, London, S.W.1, giving full names, age, 
qualifications and experience quoting 
BCD 112/32,025 E.3 


PENYBONT RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL 

APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR ENGINEERING ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
and experienced persons for appointment to the 
permanent position of Senior Engineering Assistant 


| at a salary in accordance with APT Grade IV of the 


National Scheme of Conditions of Service. The 
appointment will be subject to the provisions of the 


| Superannuation Acts and to the passing of a medical 


examination. 
he Council will consider providing housing 
accommodation for the successful applicant. ; 
Forms of application, returnable by 17th April, 


| 1961, may be obtained from Arthur LI. Jones, Clerk, 


Penybont Offices, Coity Road, Bridgend, Glam. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


LD-ESTABLISHED Firm in rapidly expanding 
West Kent Town seeks Senior Assistant with 
view to Partnership. Age 30/40. Good background, 
education and personality essential. Must be able 
to work on own initiative and have proved record. 
Urban experience important including shops and 
business premises. Present staff advised. Applica- 
tion first in writing with age, salary required, etc. 
Box No. 470, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 1, Clement's 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 
ROYDON. Senior Surveyor required, extensive 
experience in genera! valuation and professional 


work. Applicant must be capable of working without 
supervision. Age 28-40. Salary £1,500 p.a. plus 
car allowance. Good prospects. Box No. 469, 


T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, 
W.C.2. 


HEFFIELD. v: Branch Managementship of an 
expanding practice is offered by London 


, Chartered Quantity Surveyor to a qualified surveyor 


28-33 years of age. Must be fully experienced, well 
spoken, of good education and possess excellent 
references. Outstanding opportunity for an ambitious 
Surveyor. 

Box 468, T. G. Scot 
London, W.C.2. 


& Son Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY COUNCIL require 
for their Smalihoidings Estate an Assistant Land 
Agent with professional qualifications and experience 
in building and forestry. Salary £ to £960 
according to experience. Car alloy. ce. Please 
write by ISth April giving details to unty Land 


Agent, County Office 


Welshpool, Mor 


QUANTITY SURV’ YOR 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPART NT 
BRITISH GUIANA 

To undertake the usua! duties « quantity 
surveyor. 

Contract appointment Salar 1 scale 
£1,109-—£1,400 with gratuity of 2 er cent. 
Free passages. Rented quarters 
Candidates must be A.R.LC.S. (Qu ves). 

Write Direct of Recruitme Colonial 
Office, London, S.W.1, giving full 1S, age, 
qualifications rd experience quoting 


BCD 112/30 0)2 | 


ES1 S DEPARTME 
Boots Pure D Ltd. invite apy 
appointment wit Estates De 
The duties of 1 yn will inch 
of real estate lidates shor 
members of the S (Valuations) 
E.A.1. and age ears 
The success! will be ba.,ed on Notting- 
ham but will have to travel within the 
United Kingd: 


stions for an 

ment. 

a wide range 

be corporate 
r of C.A. and 


Salary will | wd ) age and experience. 
Applications zg tails, should be addressed 
to the Perso: Ma Boots Pure Drug Co. 
Ltd., Station t, N gham, quoting reference 
No. C.S. J.1. 
R.LC.S., F extensive West End and 


* Provincia seeks partnership in 
progressive firn ‘ur for Agency would be 
appreciated. N Ss Age 37 Capital 
available. Box G. Scott & Son Ltd, 
1, Clement's Ino W.C.2. 
yo NG Qua lding Surveyor (A.R.LC.S.) 

required + ance Company for main- 
tenance and vents to offices throughout 
England and es. Permanent and progressive 
position for : t capable of working on his own 
initiative, an the minimum of supervision. 
Please write tull details of age, experience, 


and present sala 
Ltd., 1, Cleme 


Box 466, T. G. Scott & Son 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


PRACTICE REQUIRED 


ELL-KNOWWN chartered firm wish to purchase 

existing general practice in East Midlands 

Replies in confidence to Box 457, T. G. Scott & Son 
Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


LAND SURVEYING students up to, and including 
Intermediate standard, R.LC.S., require Easter 
and Summer vacational employment in surveying 
Please reply to Secretary, Land Surveying Society, 
a West Essex Technical College, Forest Road, 


yt NIOR TAKER-OFF aged 27 requires position 
of responsibility in professional office in 
Birmingham area. Eight years professional experience 
in all stages. Box No. 465, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


USE THE BUILDING CENTRE 


for all your problems relating to building materials 


Open—Monday to Friday, 9.30 a.m.—g5 p.m. 
Saturday, 9.30 a.m.—1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


and equipment 


Write, Call or telephone 


Telephone: Museum 5400—10 lines 


W. 6. Walker & Sons (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


DUFF STREET, EDINBURGH, I! 


Contractors for 
DACHONITE FELT ROOFING 


TAR MACADAM SURFACING FOR 
ROADWAYS — COURTYARDS — FOOTPATHS 

MASTIC 


ASPHALT ROOFING 


MASTIC ASPHALT JOINTLESS 
FLOORING IN BLACK OR COLOUR 


GENERAL ROOFING REPAIRS 


ESTIMATES FREE Phone 62928-9 


Public Works and 


Civil Engineering 


Contractors 


ST. PETER’S CLOSE, 
HARTSHEAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. 


Telephone: Sheffield 26457 


MULLEN & LUMSDEN 


LIMITED 
Contractors and Joinery Specialists 


41, EAGLE STREET, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.! 


Telephone: CHAncery 7422/3/4 
Branches: 


Southampton 
Tel. No. 73176 


5 Coptic St., W.C.1 
Tel.: Museum 3705 


FOR YOUR SUPPLIES OF NEW AND SECONDHAND 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES 


and 
ALL SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


A. H. HALL & BROS. LTD., 
142, Upper Street, London, N.1 
CANonbury 5685 


ALL MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED 
—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE— 
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SALFORD MULTI-STOREY FLATS 


STRATA 
MADE GROUND 
SAND AND GRAVEL _ 
GRAVEL AND SAND 

15’ 
SAND AND GRAVEL age 
FIRM GREY CLAY ne 

25’ 

SAND 

33’ 

GRAVELANDSAND 
SAND 
SANDSTONE 


FRANKIPILE 


FRANKIPILE LIMITED - 39 VICTORIA 


PROBLEM 

The Multi-Storey Blocks of Flats had to be sited on an old flood 
plain of the River Irwell, where a great variation in alluvial deposits 
occurred overlying sandstone bedrock. 

The rock level varied from 11’ to 43’ below existing ground level and 
there was a high and variable water table. 

SOLUTION 

Franki 16/17" dia. driven in situ piles were selected for this work as 
providing a firm foundation by transference of load from the super- 
structures, through waterlogged material, to bedrock. This system 
proved eminently satisfactory in not only compacting the loose 
alluvial deposits, but also being able to contend with variations in pile 
length from 14’ to 43’ in the most economical manner. 


Contract No: 3048 - Client: Salford City Council 
Location: Salford - Architects: Cruickshank & Seward 
City Engineer: G. A. McWilliam, B.Sc., A.M.LC.E., A.R.I.C.S., M.L.MUN.E. 


Contractors : Salford Direct Works Dept. 
Truscon Ltd., The Fram Reinforced Concrete Company Ltd., Matthews & Mumby Ltd 


Type of Structare: Multi-Storey Flats - Number and Type of Piles: 1801 Franki Driven 
Working Load: 50 tons - Average Length: 21 feet 


Write for ‘The FRANK! systems of Piling’’ 


STREET - LONDON .- S.W.I - TELEPHONE: ABBEY 6006/9 
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All communications regarding Advertisements should be addressed to the Advertising Managers, 
T. G. Seott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2, 
OBO. BARBER & SON, LTD., PRINTERS, FURNIVAL STREET,:-HOLBORN, E.C.4. 
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